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FOREWORD 

Now that the evils of Invisible Government nial bile so 
clearly set forth (page x), the time has come to talk of many 
things connected with politics and government. Legal checks and 
balances have given way before extra-legal political control (page 
1). Direct election, as a cure for “invisible government,’ has 
insured neither popular control nor efficiency of state adminis- 
tration (page 11). Politics as a barrier to adequate national 
defense has become a matter of no ordinary importance (page 
31). The “pork barrel’’ may have lost its smell in our rivers and 
harbors, but the odor still exudes from pensions and public works 
(page 43). The tariff has so often come up as a local issue that we 
may call it a hard name, “recurrent phenomenon,”’ and plan non- 
partisan tariff commissions (page 56). 

Whatever the costs of partisan politics in the work of govern- 
ment, we who make up “the long suffering American public”’ will 
pay them—with increasing reluctance. 

To Aristotle “politics” may have signified the science of 
government, and to more recent political scientists the term may 
have to do with ‘‘the expression of the will of the state”; most of 
us think of the product made in America. Thus we are mindful 
of public officers who consider their personal advantage and pocket 
the graft, or put corporate privilege above community welfare; 
we remember that Poseyville got a new post-office but that a na- 
tional measure was defeated. We see political parties exalted at 
the expense of the public weal. We wonder if parties can exist 
without patronage, and if the method of financing them can be 
changed (page 66); we do not dissociate parties and “politics.” 
We are depressed; what is worse, we are confused. 

Throughout the movements to free government from “ poli- 
tics,’’ one increasing purpose runs: to segregate and clarify issues, 
and to bring about a more conspicuous responsibility. Adminis- 
tration is to be separated out from legislation, and the necessary 
steps taken to make legislators responsible for their proper work 
(page 172). Likewise the judiciary, if our doctrine of the separa- 
tion of powers can mean anything, must not appoint administrative 
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officers, and so far as possible must leave to a responsible legislature 
the making of laws; judges can be given a conspicuous responsibility 
of their own (page 184). Three air-tight departments are of course 
not possible or desirable, but not even the interworking of direct 
legislation and administration should complicate issues and respon- 
sibility. Advocates of the initiative and referendum hold that 
these measures will make clearer the lines of responsibility and 
control in both legislation and administration (page 122). The 
short ballot is essential to an effective democracy (page 168), and 
the executive budget is a common sense part of any clear cut plan 
for local, state, or national good-housekeeping (page 146). It is 
proposed to extend the civil service to postmasters of all classes 
(page 147), but not content with “shutting the rascals out” by 
qualifying examinations, supporters of the merit system plan to 
increase responsibility and efficiency in administration by apply- 
ing sound principles of employment management (page 153). 

What with the process of ridding public health and welfare 
administration of “politics” (page 134), the efforts to put public 
works and engineering services on a public service basis (page 103), _ 
and the discovery that efficiency methods have actually been 
successful in public business (page 89), we may be hopeful that | 
the old order changeth. But if no other ground were afforded for _ 
a rational optimism, we could rely on the very pressure of increasing 
government work to make for a more effective and economical _ 
administration (page 77). 

A practical guide to responsible government is offered in the © 
principles of municipal reorganization (page 227), and a movement 
toward a better sort of county government is clearly discernible — “3 
(page 116). Everywhere the close formations of old-time polities 
are being ruled out and open field play provided, so that those of 
us who want to be at least spectators can know what is going on. 
Unobscured issues and conspicuous responsibility mean the end 
of Invisible Government. 

But even if visible, popular government were absolutely — - 
assured, our problems of “‘policy” would not be ended. It has been’ 
charged that we have set up “a materialistic state mechanism 
without a soul”; whether we have more than a penny-in-the-slot- _ 
government depends largely upon some method of training for _ 
citizenship in our schools (page 197), and upon Americanizing the _ 
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new homes i in this head of opportunity ro 204). As on 
Americans, we cannot disregard the lesson from war-torn Europe 
that in our state the ideas of liberty and efficiency must be com- 
bined; we must have capable, trained officials in our government, 
but it must be our government (page 215). And finally, if we 
keep “in character,’ we shall ask where the almighty dollars are 
coming from to carry on the work of this government of ours (page 


C. H. CRENNAN, 
Editor in Charge of Volume. _ 
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3 INVISIBLE GOVERNMENT 


EXTRACTS FROM THE ADDRESS BY 


Hon. Root, af 


In the New York Constitutional Convention, August 30, 1915 


We talk about the government of the constitution. We have 
spent many days in discussing the powers of this and that and the 
other officer. What is the government of this state? What has it 
been during the forty years of my acquaintance with it? The govern- 
ment of the constitution? Oh, no; not half the time, or half way. 
When I ask what do the people find wrong in our state government, 
my mind goes back to those periodic fits of public rage in which the 
people rouse up and tear down the political leader, first of one party _ 
and then of the other party. It goes on to the public feeling of 
resentment against the control of party organizations, of both parties 
and of all parties. : 

Now, I treat this subject in my own mind not as a personal ques- 


tion to any man. I am talking about the system. From the days 7 
of Fenton, and Conkling, and Arthur and Cornell, and Platt,fromthe _ 


days of David B. Hill, down to the present time the government of _ 
the state has presented two different lines of activity, one of a 
constitutional and statutory officers of the state, and the other of the | 
party leaders—they call them party bosses. They call the system 
I don’t coin the phrase, I adopt it because it carries its own mean- 
ing—the system they call “invisible government.’”’ For I don’t 
remember how many years, Mr. Conkling was the supreme ruler in — 
this state ; the governor did not count, the legislatures did not count; 7 


comptrollers and secretaries of state and what not, did not count. 


It was what Mr. Conkling said, and in a great outburst of public rage 
he was pulled down. 

Then Mr. Platt ruled the state; for nigh upon twenty years he 
ruled it. It was not the governor; it was not the legislature; it was — 
not any elected officers; it was Mr. Platt. And the capitol was not _ 
here; it was at 49 Broadway; Mr. Platt and his lieutenants. “me 


makes no difference what name you give, whether you call it Fenton 


or Conkling or Cornell or Arthur or Platt, or by the names of men — 


now living. The ruler of the state during the greater part of the 
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forty years of my acquaintance with the state government has not 
been any man authorized by the constitution or by the law; and, sir, Cc 
there is throughout the length and breadth of this state a deep and Pe ; 
sullen and long-continued resentment at being governed thus by > iim 
men not of the people’s choosing. The party leader is elected by nog” . af 
one, accountable to no one, bound by no oath of office, removable by 
no one. Ah! My friends here have talked about this bill’s creating 
an autocracy. The word points with admirable facility the very 
opposite reason for the bill. It is to destroy autocracy and restore 
power so far as may be to the men elected by the people, account- 
able to the people, removable by the people. I don’t criticize the 
men of the invisible government. HowcanI? I have known them 
all, and among them have been some of my dearest friends. I can 
never forget the deep sense of indignation that I felt in the abuse 
that was heaped upon Chester A. Arthur, whom I honored and loved, 
when he was attacked because he held the position of political 
leader. But it is all wrong. It is all wrong that a government not 
authorized by the people should be continued superior to the govern-” 
ment that is authorized by the people. 

How is it accomplished? How is it done? Mr. Chairman, it 
is done by the use of patronage, and the patronage that my friends 
on the other side of this question have been arguing and pleading 
for in this Convention is the power to continue that invisible govern- 
ment against that authorized by the people. 

What does the boss have to do? He has to urge the appoint- 
ment of a man whose appointment will consolidate his power and 
preserve the organization. The invisible government proceeds to 
build up and maintain its power by a reversal of the fundamental 
principle of good government, which is that men should be selected 
to perform the duties of the office; and to substitute the idea that 
men should be appointed to office for the preservation and enhance- 
ment of power of the political leader. The one, the true one, looks 
upon appointment to office with a view to the service that can be 
given to the public. The other, the false one, looks upon appoint- 
ment to office with a view to what can be gotten out of it. Gentle- 
men of the Convention, I appeal to your knowledge of facts. Every 
one of you knows that what I say about the use of patronage under 
the system of invisible government is true. Louis Marshall told 
us the other day about the eens of wardens in the Adiron- 
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dacks, hotel keepers and people living there, to render no service 
whatever. They were appointed not for,the service that they were 
to render to the state; they were appointed for the service they were 
to render to promote the power of a politieal organization. Mr. 
Chairman, we all know that the halls of this capito! Swarm with men 
during the session of the legislature on pay day: , A great number, 
seldom here, rendering no service, are put®gn the payrolls as a 
matter of patronage, not of service, but of party patronage. Both 
parties are alike; all parties are alike. The system extends vin thy | 


all. Ah, Mr. Chairman, that system finds its opportunity in th 
division of powers, in a six-headed executive, in which, by th 
natural workings of human nature there shall be opposition and — - 
discord and the playing of one force against the other, andso, when 
we refuse to make one governor elected by the people the real chief 
executive, we make inevitable the setting up of a chief executive not — 
selected by the people, not acting for the people’s interest, but for 
the selfish interest of the few who control the party, whichever party 
it may be. Think for a moment of what this patronage system 
means. How many of you are there who would be willing to do to 
your private client, or customer, or any private trust, or to a friend | 
or neighbor, what you see being done to the state of New York every 
year of your lives in the taking of money out of her treasury without — 
service? We can, when we are in a private station, pass on without | . 
much attention to inveterate abuses. We can say to ourselves, I 
know it is wrong, I wish it could be set right; it cannot be set right, © 
I will do nothing. But here, here, we face the duty, we cannot 
escape it, we are bound to do our work, face to face, in clear recog- 
nition of the truth, unpalatable, deplorable as it may be, and the > 
truth is that what the unerring instinct of the democracy of our state 
has seen in this government is that a different standard of morality _ 
is applied to the conduct of affairs of state than that which is applied _ a 
in private affairs. I have been told forty times since this Convention — 
met that you cannot change it. We can try, can’t we? I deny that x ' 
we cannot change it. I repel that cynical assumption which is sie, 
of the lethargy that comes from poisoned air during all these years. 
I assert that this perversion of democracy, this robbing democracy _ 
of its virility, can be changed as truly as the system under which 
Walpole governed the commons of England, by bribery, as truly 
as the which made the credit scandal possible 
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in the Congress of the United States has been blown away by the 
force of public opinion. We cannot change it in a moment, but we 
can do our share. We can take this one step toward, not robbing,“ 
the people of their part in government, but toward robbing an irre- 
sponsible autocracy of its indefensible and unjust and undemo- 


cratic control of government, and restoring it to the people to be 
exercised by the men of their choice and their control. 
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THE CHECK AND BALANCE SYSTEM AND ITS | 
REVERSION 


By Jacos TanGcer, Px.D., 
Millersville State Normal School. 


The reactionary movement which developed into the French 
Revolution presents from among the flood of literature of the day 
setting forth both the economic and political evils of the old régime, 
a theory of government which, because of its acceptance in the 
United States and later in France, and also in the South American 
Republics, has become a fixed element in the political thinking of 
our day. The desire to limit the sovereign was the distinguishing 
feature of the pamphlets and letters of Frenchmen of the period 
touching upon the condition of their country. With ..ost con- 
vincing argument Montesquieu in 1748 presented his view that the 
security that undivided sovereignty should not become a despotism 
lay in the performance of the executive, legislative, and judicial 
functions by special bodies. His observation of the British people 
led him to conclude that their enjoyment of political liberty was 
due to the particular merits of their constitution, by which the 
king’s ministers, the legislature, and the law courts performed 
functions with a greater degree of independence than was the case 
in any other nation. He did not hope, however, to have this ideal 
type of government established in France, but rather to have a 
restoration of “privileges which though discontinued were not lost 
to memory,”’ and of “‘those opposed and conflicting interests which 
interpose a salutary check on all precipitate resolutions, so organ- 
ized as to limit arbitrary power of the government.” 

Montesquieu died in 1755, but his theory of government sur- 
vived in the minds of men more radical than he, who, after the 
lapse of forty years from the time of its statement, encouraged to 
some extent no doubt by the acceptance of the doctrine by Black- 
stone in England as the principle underlying the British government 
and its application in the American state and federal constitutions, 
applied it with uncritical faith in the French constitution of 1791. 


| 
~ 
A more minute analogy between Montesquieu’s theory and 
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the British government was drawn by Blackstone in his Com- 
mentaries published in 1765. It was this work on English law 
which has served as the foundation for much of our: legal training 
even in the present day, that presented to the framers of the state 
constitutions and later of the United States Constitution, the sys- 
tem of checks and balances as applied in actual government of 
the time. The great jurist’s recognition of the principle in the 
British government is clearly apparent when he refers to the 
Crown, the Lords, and Commons, and says: 

Like three distinct powers in mechanics, they jointly impel the machine of 
government in a direction different from what either, acting by itself would have 
gone, but at the same time in a direction partaking of each and:formed out of 
all; a direction which constitutes the true line of liberty and happiness of the 
country. 

But neither Blackstone nor Montesquieu maintained that a 
complete separation of powers was possible. There would be of 
necessity some processes of osmosis between them—a water-tight 
compartment for each branch of the government was not contem- 
plated. 

It was in the government of the American colonies, however, 
that a stricter application of the system than was possible in the 
home government presented itself.| The presence of effective 
checks and balances in a government in which the executive and 
judicial departments were creatures of the home government, while 
the legislature was of local origin, is strikingly apparent. When the 
friction created by this maladjustment of governmental function 
developed into an open conflict and independence was declared, the 
states in many cases found themselves with only one of the three 
departments remaining, namely, the legislature. But a gradual 
evolution of executive and judicial departments was to follow. At 
first a weak and carefully circumscribed executive and judiciary 
existed as a result of newly framed constitutions and legislative 
enactments. Governmental machinery similar to the customary 
British pattern was eventually established in every state except 
Rhode Island and Connecticut. The check and balance theory of 
government dominated the thought of the framers of these new 
state constitutions as it did later the framers of the federal constitu- 
tion. The difficulty encountered in providing for the two branches 
of government hitherto appointed by the Crown, gave rise to variety 
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both in the — of choosing the officials and in the extent of 
their power. The period was an experimental one in the establish- 
ment of governments. The political idea that was uppermost was 
that of Montesquieu. Quite naturally the locally organized legis- 
lative branch of the colonial government which survived, was 
granted supremacy. Fear lest they should reéstablish a condition | 
that would lead to executive encroachment as they had experienced 
it, undoubtedly drove the framers to neutralize that department 
even with its new local origin to an unwarranted degree. The 
Articles of Confederation reflect the operation of the same precau- 
tion against the establishment of monarchical power in the massing 
in a Congress alone of the few powers the states were willing to 
concede. The incompetency of government provided in these 
Articles, as well as that of the state, eventually brought both finan- 
cial and commercial distress sufficiently pressing to necessitate | 
distinct provision for well defined executive and judicial powers. 
How these were to be incorporated with the assurance that they 
would function with sufficient vigor to assure stability of govern- 
ment, and yet with not so much vigor as to endanger the activity 
of the legislative branch, was a problem of no small importance 


when the Federal Convention assembled in 1787 to revise the Arti- _ 


cles of Confederation. 


The creation of a strong executive and judicial department was 
accepted as a necessary requirement. State rivalry and the com- 
mon fear of a strong federal government among the state legisla- 
tures prevented the establishment of a system of government that 
could in any respect become aggressive. The results of the work © 
of the convention show the most deliberate application of the theory — 
of checks and balances yet produced. The creation of a strong 
executive and judicial department was accepted as a necessary 
requirment of the new government soon after the delegates entered 
upon their task. That they should exist and still not become the ~ 
oppressive agents they had proven to be in colonial government, 
taxed their ingenuity. = 

As a result of the application of Montesquieu’s theory to these 
conditions, the constitution presented a form of government in 
which the legislature was divided into two branches, that they 
might serve as checks on each other, and strong executive and 
judicial departments endowed with the powers of appointment, 
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veto, and annulment, that they might not only preserve themselves 
but also limit the power of the legislature as well. The selection of 
the lower branch of Congress was given to the people, while the 
upper was to be chosen by the state legislatures; an arrangement 
whereby the will of the people and the will of the states would be 
expressed in legislation acceptable to both. An indirect method 
of choosing the chief executive was provided, that neither the state 
nor the people would have undue advantage in controlling this all- 
important and hitherto dangerous official. The appointment of 
the judiciary by the President, with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, represents still further the ingenuity of the framers in their 
effort to prevent a continuous line of influence finding expression in 
the several departments. The legislature which had hitherto 
enjoyed great freedom of activity was now not only restricted by 
the executive and judiciary departments, but also by limitation on 
the character of its legislation. 

It is of interest to note the jealousy with which each depart- 
ment has guarded itself against the encroachments of the other from 
time to time during the history of our present constitution. In 
1796, during Washington’s administration, the House of Representa- 
tives called on the President for instructions given to the United 
States Minister preliminary to Jay’s Treaty, which had been already 
ratified, ‘‘except such as any existing negotiations may render 
improper to be disclosed.”’ On the 30th of March of the same 
year Washington, in a message to the House, responded in part as 
follows: 

As it is essential to the due administration of the government that the bound- 
aries fixed by the Constitution between the different departments should be 


preserved, a just regard for the Constitution and to the duty of my office, under 
all circumstances of this case, forbids a compliance with your request. 


When the Senate called upon President Jackson on December 
11, 1833, to communicate to the Senate ‘a copy of the paper which 
had been pubiished” over his signature, and which bore directly 
on the subject of the removal of deposits from the United States 
bank, he replied in his message of refusal that the executive was 
“a codrdinate and independent branch of the government equally 
with the Senate.”” He continued with the following declaration: 


Knowing the Constitutional rights of the Senate, I shall be the last man under 
any circumstances to interfere with them. Knowing those of the Executive, | 
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shall at all times endeavor to maintain them agreeably to the provisions of the _ 
Constitution and to the solemn oath I have taken to support and defend it. 


After refusing on several occasions to concede to the Senate the 7 
right to make requests of this kind, he expressed himself in a a. 
of February 10, 1835, in regard to a request of an earlier date, inthe _ 


following manner: 7 
This is another of those calls for information made upon me by the Senate _ 
which have, in my judgment, either related to the subjects exclusively belonging 
to the Executive Department or otherwise encroached on the Constitutional _ 5 
power of the Executive. Without conceding the right of the Senate to make _ 
either of these requests, I have yet, for the various reasons heretofore assigned 
in my several replies, deemed it expedient to comply with several of them. It is 
now, however, my solemn conviction that I ought no longer, from any motive 
nor in any degree to yield to these unconstitutional demands. Their continued 
repetition imposes on me, as the representative and trustee of the American 
people, the painful but imperious duty of resisting to the utmost any further 
encroachment on the rights of the Executive. 


President Tyler, in answer to a request by the House -peceall oe 
to the President and heads of the several departments, said to com- 
ply would not be “consistent with the rights and duties of the © 
Executive Department,’’ and further: 


It becomes me, in defence of the Constitution and laws of the United States, 


to protect the Executive Department from all encroachments on its powers, — 
rights, and duties. 

Presidents Polk and Fillmore refused to comply with similar 
requests. President Cleveland, in his message of March 1, 1886, 
in referring to the numerous demands of the Senate upon the differ- 
ent departments of the government for information and documents, 
said: 


My oath to support and defend the Constitution, my duty to the people who 
have chosen me to execute the powers of this great office and not to relinquish 
them, and my duty to the Chief Magistracy, which I must preserve unimpaired 
in all its dignity and vigor, compel me to refuse compliance with these demands. 


The judiciary has asserted its independence and maintained it 
to an even greater degree. Washington in his first administration 
asked the Supreme Court for advice concerning the rights and duties 
of the United States under certain treaties and international law. 
The court refused to grant his request, and asserted that it would 
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position of our courts. President Jefferson’s refusal to appear 
before the Supreme Court at the request of Chief Justice Marshall 
seems to have left no doubts as to the inability of the courts to 
control the executive. The legislative department has found itself 
hedged in from the beginning by the express denial to it of certain 
powers by the Constitution, the veto of the President, and the 
nullification of its acts by the Supreme Court. It has, however, at 
times asserted itself in a hostile manner towards one or the other 
of its departments, but with no permanent results, as in 1801 
when it attempted to abolish the federal courts, and in 1868 when 
it disciplined a President and incidently determined the character 
of the Supreme Court. 

Such in brief is an outline of the attempt to apply and preserve 
Montesquieu’s systems of checks and balances in our federal govern- 
ment. An observation of its application and survival elsewhere 
will not be out of place at this point. As already stated, the French 
constitution of 1791 was drafted in strict accord with Montesquieu’s 
doctrine. The constitution of 1799, under which Napoleon secured 
for himself the office of first consul, stipulated that the first step in 
the enactment of laws shall be their initiation by the administration. 
The adoption of that constitution indicates the disappearance of 
the doctrine from federal forms of government. The establishment 
of the French Republic presents additional evidence of the rejection 
of the doctrine by the French people in the provisions of their Con- 
stitution of 1875, whereby the executive and legislative powers are 
definitely connected and express power is given to the President to 
initiate laws. 

A brief inspection of the British government, the “mirror”’ in 
which Montesquieu saw his theory most nearly realized, indicates 
no reversion to the royal veto abandoned in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, but rather the development of a much closer 
relation between the executive and the legislative departments 
through the ministry, with the gradual reduction of the opposition 
presented by the House of Lords. Nor has there been any tend- 
ency to apply the principle which Montesquieu saw so nearly 
perfected in the home government, in the establishment of gov- 
ernments in outlying dominions. The governments of Canada, 
Australia, and South Africa are all characterized as responsible gov- 
eraments. A close relation between the executive and legislative is 
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expressly provided in their systems of government. In Canada all iu - a 
executive acts are done on the advice of the cabinet, the members 
of which hold office only so long as they retain the confidence of the 
people as expressed by their representatives in parliament. In , 
Australia the executive power, vested in the King, is exercisable by __ 
the Governor General, who is assisted by an Executive Council of 
responsible Ministers of State. These ministers are, or must be- Cat - ia 
come within three months, members of the Federal Parliament. | 
The government of South Africa is of practically the same char- == 
acter as that of Canada and Australia. The Governor General J : 
holds office during the King’s pleasure. He is advised by an Execu- 
tive Council, whose members he nominates. Every minister of 
state thus appointed may sit and speak in either house, but can 
vote only in the house of which he is a member; but ministers can- | 
not hold office for a longer period than three months unless they . : 
are or become members of either House of Parliament by regular : : 7 rey 
election. In fact the writers on the British Government now  ~— 
scarcely recognize the theory. Hallam in his famous work, Con- 
stitutional History of England, published in 1827, did not refer to a 
check and balance system as even existing, but treated the English 
Constitution as being based on the connection of powers. Bagehot — 
in a later work, The English Constitution, devotes a chapter to “Its 
Supposed Checks and Balances.” Lack of support of the doctrine 
both as a theory and in practice, is clearly indicated by constitu- A 
tional developments of the 19th century in France and the British 7 
Empire. An inspection of the governments of South America, — 
which were patterned to a large degree on that of the United States, d : 
reveals in several instances an unmistakable tendency, as a result = £F . a 
of revolutions and consequent constitutional revisions, to adopt 
the present French system. 

In considering the check and balance system in the government 
of the United States, at an earlier point reference was made to the 
almost ever present friction and at times violent clashes between 
the several departments. More effective, however, in changing 
the character of our government has been the pressure brought to 
bear indirectly upon the three departments, which has tended to 
mold them in its subtle manner into a purposeful and harmoniously 
functioning government. Gradually in the actual working of the — 
government, the — of as a principle has been 
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discounted in favor of the fulfillment of the wish of the people. 
Efforts to amend the Constitution so as to have it contain a definite 
statement of the doctrine of the separation of powers, in accordance 
with which the three departments were established, ended with 
the first Congress. The first check to disappear without amending 
the Constitution was the choosing of the President by electors, 
and we may safely say that it is but the forerunner of the direct 
primary. The conflict over the slavery question ended with the 
overthrow of the logical structure built on the Constitution by 
Calhoun and the rise of the national idea worked out opportunely 
and presented by Webster, which in its later acceptance and appli- 
cation by Lincoln dealt a fatal blow to the chaotic possibilities of 
“State Rights’ and secession. Another factor, and one that has 
had a tendency to reduce the barriers separating the different de- 
partments, in a more consistent and continuous manner than any 
other, is the political party. With the party eventually came 
organization and leadership and a definite governmental program. 
The logical leader of the party in office is the President. To him 
we now look for the carrying out of the preélection promises of the 
party. Gradually, although in some cases reluctantly, he has been 
advancing to a position where he actually dominates the legislative 
activities of Congress. President Lincoln, in his earnest advocacy 
of compensated emancipation, presented, for the first time by a 
chief executive, a draft of a bill in connection with a message in 
recommending a solution of the slavery problem. Drafts of bills 
and joint resolutions were presented with messages to Congress by 
Johnson, Grant, Hayes, Arthur, Cleveland and Harrison. Presi- 
dent Taft adopted the plan of informing Congress in his special mes- 
sages that, at his request, the head of one of the departments had 
prepared a bill providing for the special thing to which he referred 
in his message, and that such bill was at the disposal of the appropri- 
ate committee of Congress, if they choose to avail themselves of it. 
The committees in these instances promptly asked for the bill and 
discussed it. President Wilson has openly assisted in preparing 
a legislative program with the party leaders in the Senate and 
House, and has insisted that certain measures be passed. 

A more radical reaction against the check and balance system 
is seen in the recent adoption of the commission form of government 
for our cities. The lack of responsiveness and definite responsi- 
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bility in the old system, together with its inefficient administration 

of the people’s affairs, caused it to give way under the pressure of 
definite problems to a system of responsible government. Evidences 

of similar changes in the state governments are not so apparent. . 
A strong executive has in several instances, however, succeeded in 7 
having the wish of the people carried out by overcoming the i ms 

tion of the legislature. 

When we come to inquire why the check and balance system a 
losing its grip on our government, our only answer seems to come 
after an observation of the change in conditions economic and social 
during the past century. In a new country with room for expan- — 
sion, a government guaranteeing security to the property of the | 
individual and at the same time sufficiently well adjusted as to 
run without constant watching, was quite satisfactory to the 
majority of the people. Appeals to the people and popular pro- 
grams were not wanting, however. Advocates of democracy as a 
principle have been present throughout the period and have done 
much to promote the cause of the people in the name of democracy, _ 
but it was only when industrialism and big business attempted to 
securely entrench themselves behind the guarantees to minorities — a 
that the less favored majority began to turn to their government _ 
for assistance. The indirect method of electing senators was — 
attacked with resistless vigor, and means were devised for popular 
selection prior to the amendment of the constitution to that effect, 
in order that the people might make their influence more directly a 
felt in Congress. The executive as more nearly representing all 
the people than any other department, was looked to as the leader | 
of the majority. President Roosevelt assumed this leadership 
with vigor. President Taft, on the other hand, due no doubt to — 
his deep respect for judicial precedents, reluctantly took up the 
task, and only after he found that Congress had done practically 
nothing toward redeeming party pledges by legislative enactments. 
President Wilson upon his inauguration openly and confidently 
assumed the responsibilities of the leader of his party, and set about 
his task, to the general satisfaction of the people, by calling a 
special session and casting precedent aside in appearing in person 
before the assembled houses to read his message. 

Frequent proposals have been made both in and out of Con- a : 
gress to the effect that heads of our executive departments be ad- — 
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mitted to either House of Congress, whenever measures relating 
to their own department are under consideration. The obvious 
intent of those advocating this change in the relation of the de- 
partments of the government is to make possible a more harmonious 
administrative policy. A greater departure from the present system 
of separate executive and legislative authority is that contained in 
the proposals permitting members of either house to occupy cabinet 
positions. While members of the cabinet could without doubt be 
permitted to sit in Congress and take part in debates without 
amending the Constitution, a member of either house could not 
occupy a cabinet position because of constitutional limitations. 
A closer alliance between the cabinet and Congress would undoubt- 
edly secure greater harmony in the conduct of public business by 
making possible a definite party plan of action. A proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution made by Senator Bristow of Kansas on 
December 4, 1912, if adopted would have extended the President’s 
power over legislation to a marked degree, by providing that he 
might submit to the electors at a regular Congressional election 
measures recommended by him which Congress had failed to enact 
within six months. In case such measure should receive a majority 
vote in a majority of the Congressional districts and also in a 
majority of the States, it should become a law. This referendum 
if adopted would no doubt rarely be used, but would secure the end 
sought by keeping Congress awake to the call of public opinion as 
developed under the leadership of a strong executive. 

Opposition to this increase of power on the part of the Presi- 
dent is not wanting. There are those who rise in one or the other 
houses of Congress and denounce it as only becoming to a czar, and 
as directly opposing the principle of checks and balances in accord- 
ance with which our government was framed. Arguments of this 
kind in recent years are not taken seriously in either body. That 
there are far reaching advantages in the modification of the system 
to the extent already observed, seems to be generally accepted. 
It means a prompter and more efficient expression of public opinion 
as well as a better placing of responsibility. It will without doubt 
mean more sincere party platforms. As to the danger in increasing 
the President’s power, the real increase of power accrues to the 
people, for by its exercise they are able to render far more effective 
their support of desirable measures. 
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EFFICIENCY! 


By Epcar Daw SON, 
New York City. 


During the first few weeks after each gubernatorial election in 
New York State such remarks as the following are frequently 
heard: ‘‘ We are expecting a good deal from the new governor. He 
has made a faithful and efficient officer heretofore; and we believe 
he will set things to rights at Albany if any man can do it.” Such 
statements are made by those who believe that it is possible for the 
governor of New York State to perform the duty which the con- 
stitution imposes upon him and “take care that the laws are faith- 
fully executed.” They believe that the success of the administra- 
tion in which he serves does in a large measure depend ‘upon his 
willingness to do his duty and upon his ability as an administrative 
officer. The purpose of this paper is to show, as fully as the narrow 
limits assigned to it make possible, that this belief is wholly erro- 
neous, and that the governor is chief executive only in the imagina- 
tion of those who are not familiar with the tangled mass of civic 
relations which has its centre at Albany. 

The mistaken notion of the position of the governor is based 
in some measure on a comparison of his functions and powers 
with those of the President of the United States. But the President 
is the only one, among the thousands of members of the federal 
administration, who is elective. He is in theory at least, and not 
seldom in fact, really master of the executive departments during 

1 Most of the detailed information on which are based the general state- 
ments in this paper is to be found fully and officially set forth in two volumes 
on The Constitution and Government of the State of New York, prepared by the 
Bureau of Municipal Research of New York City for the constitutional convention 
held in New York State in 1915. The attention of the reader is particularly 
directed to one of these volumes, An Appraisal, from which, with the kind per- 
mission of the authors and publishers, are taken the charts numbered I, II, III, 
IV with their accompanying keys, appended to this paper. If this paper serves 
to bring that volume to the attention of a larger public than it has yet reached, a 
useful purpose will have been accomplished. 
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retaries or heads of departments which constitute his cabinet. 
These ten heads of departments, with his consent, appoint their 
immediate aids, or assistant secretaries. Within the ten depart- 
ments over which ten preside, are cobrdinated 


tem. Each department i is divided into bureaus and divisions, each 7. 


with its bureau chief or division chief. Any extravagance or mis- 


management may be traced directly from the humblest clerk directly 
through the bureau chiefs and the department heads to the Presi- | 
dent himself. The President has the power to discipline or remove 


all aspects of his administration. Moreover, the President is elected 
for a term which is long enough to make it possible for him to ob-— 
tain some grasp of the problems of government before his term | 
approaches its end. | 

In every one of these respects the position of the governor 


differs from that of the President, and in each item of difference — s 
lies an explanation of the fact that the state government is ineffi- 
cient and extravagant, and the further fact that the governor cannot a 
be justly held responsible for such inefficiency and extravagance. __ 
The governor is elected for a term of two years, the first of which is ‘ . 


expended by most men in becoming familiar with the duties of the 
office. In the second the governor is approaching the end of his 
term and he must consider the fact that what he begins he may 
have to relinquish unfinished to his successor. He does not appoint 
any heads of departments or secretaries whose duty it is to advise 
him; he has no cabinet of aids. He is only one of a group of gable 


officials elected to high political office at the same time. There is 


no organization of the work of the state into great departments. 
The work is distributed through a multitude of unorganized dis- | 
juncta of administration over which no one presides. The state 


administration may be compared to a corporation which spends | 


more than forty millions of dollars on current expenses and employs 
fifteen thousand servants, but which has no head, no manager, no 
directing will legally constituted to preside over it. It appears to be 
a drifting, amorphous mass, as helpless as a field of seaweed in the 
ocean. It is desirable that emphasis be placed in the foregoing © 
sentences on the words “legally consitituted”’ "and “appears”; for, 
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INVISIBLE GOVERNMENT AND EFFICIENCY at 
as a matter of fact, there is a strong directing will, though not legally 
constituted, which prevents the conduct of the affairs of the common- 
wealth from being altogether a matter of directionless drift. This 
extra-legal will is that of the Invisible Government to which Mr. 
Root (page x) so eloquently referred in his now famous address 
before the state constitutional convention last summer. 

In order to make the following discussion at all profitable it is 
necessary that as concrete a description as is possible be given of the 
sort of organization under which the affairs of New York State are 
neglected. i2ut to describe it is as difficult as to describe a mob. 
It may be possible to give the number of persons concerned, and the 
duties expected of them; but an orderly description cannot be made 
of that in which no order exists. 

The extent of the state’s service may be indicated by the fact 
that it employs, more or less permanently, fifteen thousand persons 
who are listed by the civil service commission. These represent 
almost every possible occupation and are engaged in nearly every 
sort of task that modern civilization imposes. They are scientists, 
mechanics, laborers, educators, farmers, sweepers, accountants, 
road builders, architects. The relation of the governor to their 
activities may be suggested by the fact that they are distributed 
through more than 150 separate units of administration, which 
units are not grouped for administrative purposes. The number is 
not more definitely stated because different writers of authority 
estimate the number at various figures ranging up to as many as 
170. The entire federal service is organized under ten depart- 
ments, each department being internally organized into bureaus 
and divisions; the state service is not. The negative condition 
scarcely needs further emphasis. 

With the governor are elected, generally from his party, 
a secretary of state, a comptroller, attorney-general, treasurer, and 
state engineer and surveyor. But these men are not heads of de- 
partments in the sense in which the federal secretaries are heads, 
for there are no departments in that sense. They are not aids to the 
governor for they are frequently out of sympathy with him even 
when they adhere to the party to which he belongs. Once, at least, 
not many years ago, the governor did not dare trust the attorney- 
general to undertake prosecutions which were necessary because 
he felt sure that the attorney-general would use the opportunity 
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for partisan purposes. The condition of a governor and a comptrol- 
ler working at cross purposes is not exceptional. A governor op- 
posed by his official legal adviser and by the principal financial 
agent of the state is helpless enough to impress the mind of the most 
casual observer. The governor is merely one of a number of mis- 
cell: aneous state officers with the adv ne of participation inav ian o 


head of any departanent. 
higher salary than his; ond; many of these not in the menenel 
civil service hold office fer a longer term than he does.? 

It is true that the governor has in theory a large power of 
appointment. To be more accurate, a large number of state — 
officials are appointed by the governor with or without the codp- 
eration of the senate. This power of appointment would seem = a 
place at least initial control in his hands and thus make him in some 
degree responsible for the conduct of the work done by these ap-— ) 
pointees. But many if not most of such officers enjoy a term 
longer, some of them several times as long, as that of the governor. 
They are therefore in office when he comes on the scene and, 7 
maining through his term, live after he has departed. Moreover, — 
their removal is hedged about with so many difficulties‘ that it is _ 
practically impossible for anyone to control them except the power 
which can control the legislative’ as well as the executive force. 
Such a power can abolish offices; such a power resides in the In- 
visible Government. 

All this results in a chaos which it is difficult to comprehend, a 
almost difficult to believe exists in a state inhabited by some of the | 
ablest minds and strongest wills in this country, famous for its _ 

2 See appended Chart V. 

* See appended Chart I. As is graphically shown by this chart, “there are at 
least sixteen different ways of appointing the heads of state departments, bureaus 7 
and offices, and members of commissions.” For a list of these sixteen, see An 
Appraisal, pp. 36-37. See also Charts III and IV. | 

‘See appended Chart II. “No argument is necessary to show that the 
system of removal from office has as much influence upon the efficiency of the 


personnel as the system of appointment.” See also Charts III and IV. 

6 Professor H. J. Ford in his brilliant essay on The Cause of Our Political fi 
Corruption has shown that our wide separation of the legislative from the execu- _ 
tive powers, based wholly in theory and not at all in experience, has resulted in — 
giving to the Invisible Government an enormous power over both of these de- 
partments, 
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practical business sense. Some much more detailed illustration is 
necessary to establish even the credibility of such statements as 
have been made. 

The public works of the state supply one of many possible 
illuminating illustrations. Affairs in this field which would logically 
fall into one department are managed, in so ond as they are man- 
aged at all, by the following separate organs: Raed le 

Two legislative commissions; 
Adepartment of buildings; 
eb A department of highways; 
2 A department of public works; 
A state engineer, who is elected; — 
A state architect; en 
Various trustees of public 


Various commissions on parks; 


At the head of “‘the department of public works” is a superin- 
tendent who is appointed by the governor and senate. The work 
of the department, in spite of its name, is limited to duties related 
to the canals; and even in this field some of the duties are assigned 
to the state engineer by statute. The duties of the state engineer 
are pretty definitely fixed and limited; he is not, as one might sup- 
pose from his title, the representative of the chief power in the state 
in matters of engineering. The state architect, who is appointed 
for a term which exceeds that of the governor, relieves the state 
engineer and surveyor, who is elective, of the duty of preparing 
drawings and specifications for all public buildings, except (note the 
indisposition to grant too general powers) for armories, school 
buildings and buildings under the jurisdiction of the trustees of 
public buildings. There is something esoteric and sacred about the 
building of armories which forbids that they be entrusted to a mere 
state architect. It is scarcely necessary to follow the devious trail 
through the assignment of public works and find out who has the 
privilege of supervising the building of a garage for the trustees of a 
a - public building, and whether the official is elected or appointed, and 
; if the latter whether appointed by the governor or by the legislature. 

It would doubtless appear that a separate statute creates a commis- 

-_—-—- sion whose duty it is to recommend to the governor the appointment 
7 of an official for six years; and that this official be removable by the 
governor on the address of both houses of the legislature. It is 
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manifest that, in this department at least, the tyranny which 
might result from centralized authority is carefully avoided. » 

When it is realized that in 1914 the state expended many | 
millions of dollars in public works, the quotation of the following 
paragraph may seem justified even in this brief paper: 


With 15 boards, commissioners, officers and departments engaged in han- 
dling various parts of the public works problem of the state and with certain of 


these executives responsible to the governor, others elected by the people, others _ 
appointed by special boards, others ex-officio, etc., it is impossible to formulate __ 
any sort of a constructive public works program which will coédrdinate all of the _ 
engineering and general public service activities of the state. Whatever may be 


adopted as a principle of control, whether executive or legislative, the present 
organization is chaotic, and the various parts are misfits. Engineering prob- 


lems cannot be solved quickly, and can never be solved effectively without careful _ 


preliminary planning. The only coérdinating factor now to be found in the state 


organization is in the state engineer as an individual, due to the fact that he, asan 


individual, has been placed on most of the boards and commissions having to do — 
with special problems. Since the abolition of the highways commission, however, 
there is no organic provision for coéperation of any nature between the highways 
department and the general engineering department of the state. There is no— 
organic provision for coéperation between the department of architecture and the © 


state engineer’s department, although such codperation would unquestionably _ 
increase the efficiency of the engineering service of the state architect’s depart- __ 


ment. There is no organic provision for coéperative working relation between 
the state engineer’s department and the department of public buildings, or the 
trustees of public buildings, and quite inadequate provision for coérdination of 
effort between the hydrographic and general surveying corps of the state engi- | 
neer’s department and the work of the conservation commission, particularly as 
this latter is concerned with the conservation of water power. It cannot be 


expected that either economical or efficient administration of the public works =—> 
affairs will result where the heart of the public works organization of the state is 


wholly independent of every other organization engaged in related work. Best 
results can never be obtained until the services of the engineers of the state 
engineer’s department are made available for use in every other department of © 
the state government requiring engineering service. That such a codrdination 
is not possible at the present time is an indictment of both the constitution and 
statute law of the state.* 


To care for the public health,’ which function would naturally 
be thought of as falling within the duties of one department, the 


* An Appraisal, pp. 135-136. On the second of these pages will be founda _ : 


list of highway commissioners, showing a clear change of policy nine times in 
sixteen years. Yet modern road building is not a matter of days and weeks. 
* For a full account of the chaotic condition of the performance of this 


function see An Appraisal, pp. 158-167. late 
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state also provides in devious ways. True there is a department ec 


of health, but in addition to this the department of agriculture is i 
charged with protecting the public health through its chemists 
and inspectors of butter, and other foods; the department of labor 
is charged with safeguarding the state against diseases growing 
out of unhygienic factories or home conditions in which work is 
done; the state board of charities and other departments all share 
the work which should fall within the field of one well organized 
department of health. The governor, of course, has no relation to— 
this important function, for the commissioner of health is ap- r- 7 
pointed for a term of six years‘—three times that of the governor. 
To remove an indifferent commissioner is under existing circumstan- 
ces practically out of the question.° 

These slightly detailed references to the disorganization of the © : 
means for the performance of two functions of the state have been _ 
given as illustrations. As has been stated above, it is impossible 
to describe chaos. Inasystem made up of 150 departments, boards, 
bureaus, institutions, commissions, and offices, which has origjnated 7 
through the legislature’s adding one item after another every time _ 
it has been necessary to reward some faithful party worker, or re- 
move some unpopular incumbent, it is manifest that duplications 
and inconsistensies must abound to such a degree that nothing short — = 
of the infinite could grasp and comprehend the details that result. 
By way of further illustration of overlapping authority, six commis- 
sions, forty boards, and four other departments exercise super- 
vision over state institutions for defectives and other dependents. 
The names and titles, as has been shown, give no indication of the 
functions of departments or officers. The superintendent of public 
buildings is “the janitor of the state capitol’; other public build- 
ings being under the supervision of other officials. There are two 
separate schools of forestry conducted without coérdination. There 
are nine schools of agriculture under no common control. There 
are two schools of veterinary education competing against each 
other for appropriations and development. 

It is manifest that the governor does not govern, that he can- _ 
not govern, however serious his intention to do so may be; that the i 


® See appended Chart V. 
* See appended Charts IT, III, IV. 
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constitution and statutes were drawn with the clear intent that he 
should not govern. Since the affairs are not under his control, who 
is responsible for them? The Invisible Government has twice been 
referred to above. What is meant by the Invisible Government? 
Unless something more definite may be said about it than that it is 
invisible, the reader may justly be skeptical about its existence, and 
may attribute responsibility for the anarchy which prevails in the 
government of New York to nothing more serious than the mis- 
management which in some minds is always associated with self- 
government. 

In contrast then to the condition of the official and legal side 
of the state government, let us turn our attention to the extra-legal 
and unofficial side of it. In doing so we are brought up sharply 
before a system in direct contrast to all that we have found in the 
legal organization. Here is leadership, here is a directing will, here 
is organization in such perfection that it is commonly spoken of as 
“the organization,” “the machine,” and these terms are descrip- 
tive. Itis not elective, it takes no oath of office, it is unknown to the 
law or the constitution; yet its works are manifest in all parts of the 
government, its hand guides every public act. To the private citi- 
zen, it seems to stand silent, inscrutable, dominating, beside the 
monster it has created, directing each movement of its life. 

But one must be concrete. In the state there are two highly 
developed political parties. In these parties there are no loose ends, 
no irresponsible agents, no scattered bureaus and commissions. 
From the head downward, authority is clearly defined, obedience is 
punctiliously exacted; the hierarchy is closely interlinked, com- 
plete, effective. 

The purpose of each organization is to control the affairs of 
the state. At the head of each of these parties there has generally 
been a man of great intellectual power and imperious will. Picture | 
an army as compact and obedient as a Prussian army corps; think _— 
of it determining to dominate 150 small bodies of amateur troups. 
Such is the relation between the public administration of the State 
of New York and the parties which alternately control the adminis- 
tration. The minor officials know where the seat of power is. 
They know perfectly well who placed them in office and who will 
keep them there. They observe the directions taken by the wires 
which lead to the real master. It is easy to picture the President 
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of the United States becoming the leader of his party and taking 
away the control of public affairs from the unofficial chieftains, 

since all public officials must look to him for their success, their 

very tenure of office. But the governor has no power over the 150 

state departments. He is but a temporary visitor. The party 
leader is permanent, masterful, ready and able to reward or punish 

on the instant. Of course only the most superficial observer will 
suppose that many of the seemingly elective officials are really 
elected. The careful observer knows that’ the citizen who goes 
through the form of electing minor officials does not know, a week 

after the election, the name of the persons for whom he has voted; 

does not know even the functions of the offices filled by them. 

He will vote for a particular candidate for attorney-general just as 
readily as he will vote for him for comptroller, and no more so. 

If the names on the ballot were shifted about just before election, the 
average citizen would place his marks on the ballot just as if no 
shifting had occurred. The party selects all minor candidates who 

are, in theory, elected. This is no longer a matter of opinion; it has — 
been proven to be a fact over and over again. Furthermore, only the 
superficial will claim that the governor appoints many of the minor © 
officials. In theory, he does; in fact, the “Organization” selects _ 
them. In the first place it would be manifestly impossible for the __ 
governor to assess all these petty offices and candidates; in the a a 


second, he is himself generally nominated and placed in office ~ 


a party with which he is in harmony, and with which, it is reason- 
able to assume, he is going to “‘codperate.” He is but a member of 


really determines the policies and practices of the administration for ; : 
which the governor is too often in the public mind held accountable. _ ne 


The question is frequently put, “If the governor is but a | 
party man, and is willing to do so nearly what the boss wishes, what 4 on » uae 
advantage can result from giving to him the power of appointment Pats 
and removal? The party leader will control in the endinany 
event.” The answer to this question lies in the fact that any . 
man is a better servant when placed in a position of responsibility _ 
than when acting not as governor but as a private leader ofa party. | Pa 
The administration of the public affairs of a state would be more 
efficient if the party leader were elected governor, than as it is ee 
when he is permitted to wield the power while another and weaker | 7 
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man bears the responsibility. Reform must do one of two things: 
either it must arrange to give the man who has the power also the 
responsibility by making him governor and permitting him to ap- 
point his subordinates; or it must give the man elected governor 
power to control public affairs through appointment and removal 
in order that the real responsibility may rest on his shoulders. 
The object of this paper is not to show that governors are good 
men handicapped by disorganization and that party leaders are 
bad men. Such is not the fact. The party leader is frequently 
as good a man as the governor in most elements that make for man- 
hood. The purpose is to plead that responsibility and power be 
joined together and that the man holding both be set up at the head 
of our public administration and be given an opportunity to make 
good. 

Such reorganization would start with reducing the 15,000 
civil servants in the 150 departments to order by a systematic 
classification of functions, a grouping together of those which be- 
long together, and placing each group under a department head. 
It would continue by placing this department head under the direc- 
tion of the governor as his political aid, in order that the citizen 
may say to the governor, “such and such an abuse exists in this 
bureau of this department. We hold you responsible for its cor- 
rection or for the removal of the department head who permits it.”’ 
Even the permanent civil servants would then assume a different 
attitude toward efficiency.’ Instead of looking to a party organi- 
zation, the chief object of which is party success, for encouragement 
and support, they would look to a governor, whose future career 
depends upon securing efficient service, whose self-respect and whose 
every other higher instinct must prompt a demand for better work. 

As a possible basis for organizing the government of New York 

1° The writer expressly disclaims any reflection against the honesty or in- 
dustry of public servants. After many years of observation he is convinced 
that they are as efficient as are private persons or the servants of corporations in 
similar circumstances of confusion, disorganization, absence of responsibility, 
and general neglect. The average public servant works far more intelligently 
and faithfully than the average citizen votes. The citizen who is loudest in de- 
nunciation of public inefficiency is generally the most ignorant of his own public 
duties and the most neglectful of those with which he happens to have some 
slight acquaintance. 
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proposed ": 


Department of State; 
Department of Justice; 
Department of Finance; 
Department of Education; 
Department of Commerce and _— 
Department of Corporate Control; 

Department of Agriculture; 

Department of Public Works ”; 

_ Department of Charities and Corrections "; 

Department of Public Safety. 


Whether the list contain ten or twelve departments is not 
vital. Whether precisely this classification be followed is not es- 
sential. What is important is that the many phases of the work of - 
the state be organized into bureaus and divisions under a small 
enough number of departments to make them comprehensible; é 
that these departments be placed under the direction of responsible 
heads; that these heads in order that they may be responsible wa ba 


made appointive and removable by the governor without the in- 
terference of a log-rolling senate; and that the governor be given “a * 
term long enough to make it possible for him to formulate and exe- 
cute policies in the public interest. Then would power and ca. 
sibility be united; then the Invisible Government would cease to 
be, for government would become apparent to the eye of any ‘ 
intelligent citizen. The officer whom we now hold responsible would 
then actually be responsible for the reins of power would be in _ 


hands. 


' By Professor Beard in his American Government, pp. 506-507, where he 
discusses with approval Mr. F. H. White’s proposals which are to be found in 
The Political Science Quarterly, 1903, Vol. XVIII, p. 655. 

” For a long list of the present irresponsible organs which would be placed in 
directed coopers ation under this department see a A ppraisal, PP. 129-139. 
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KEY TO CHART I.—SHOWING|THE D 
BY LAW, ROMAN NUMERALS 
ON OPPOSITE PAGE. 


APPTD. JOINT LEGISLATURE; 
vo L.—1—Am. Scenic and Hist. Preserv. Soc. 

4 2—New York State Hist. Asso. 
3—German-American Alliance 


wasigh Chapter 
6—Mt. McG Asso. 


7—Johnstown 
Seven ++ are designated by joint leg- 
islature as custodians of historic sites. The per- 
sonnel of the organizations is self-perpetuating. 
Il.—1—Bd. Statutory Consolidation 


z—Bd. Regents (Ed. Dept.) 


_APPTD. PART JOINT LEGIS., ys EX-OFF. 
‘1L.—1—Bd. Trust. Inst. Study Malig. Dis. 


APPTD. GOV., ASSEMBLY SENATE 
-«<JW.—1—Commn. Investigate Housing, Cities 2d Cl. 
2—N. Y. State Factory Investigat. Commn. 
3—Panama-Pacific Exp. Commn. 
4—Treaty Ghent Commn. 4 


APPTD. JOINT LEGIS., APRVD. BY GOV. 
Commn. 


V.—1—Curtis Monument 
2—Irisi Brigades Monument Commn. 


Pare APPTD. GOV. W. ADV. & CONS. SEN. 


Mgrs. Reiorm. (Elmira). 
Bd. Bast. Y. Reform. 
“iome Sch. (industry 


(Green Haven) 
Sch. Boys Haber 
isdemeanants 


4—Bd. ust. Asy. 

15—Bd. Mgrs. Cust. F d (Newark) 
16—Bd. Mars. Letchworth Village (Thiells 

17—Bd. Mgrs. inst. F’bl'm'd Cuildren 

18—Bd. Murs. Craig Colony Epiieptics (Sonyea) 
19—Bd. Mgrs. Hosp. Care Crippled Children 
2U—Bd. Mgrs. School for Blind yng 
21—Bd. Hosp. Tr'tm'nt Incip. Tubere. (Ray 


22—Bd. Mgrs. Women's Relief ew Home (Oxford) 
23—Bd. Mgrs. Thomas indian Sch. (Lroquois) 
24—Bd. Mgrs. Utica State Hosp. 

25—Bd. Mgrs. Willard State Hosp. 


33—Bd. Mgrs. Mohansic State Hosp. 
#4—Bd. Mars. Long Island State Hosp. iy 
35—Bd. Mars. Kings Park State Hosp. 

36—Bd. Mgrs. Manhattan State Hosp. 

37—Bd. Mgrs. Central islip State Hosp. 

38—Bd. Trust. Washington Headq’t’rs (Newburgh) 
Efficiency and Economy 


Excise 
5—State Dept. Health 
6—Health Officer Port N. Y. 
7—Dept. Labor 
&—Dept. State Fire Marshal 
9—Dept. Agriculture 


10—Prison Dept. 
11—Dept. 
12—Dept. Public Works 
$—Clinton Prison ar 
4—Great Meadow Prison 
5—Staie Farm. Women (Valatie) 
, 6 te Hosp. Insane Conv. 
7—Matteawan State Hosp. Insane Crim. 


IFFERENT METHODS OF APPOINTMENT PRESCRIBED 
BEING USED FOR PURPOSES 


APPTD. P’T GOV., ASSEMB., SEN., P’T EX-OFF. 


APPTD. P’T GOV 


APPTD. P’T GOV., MAYOR N. Y., P’T EX-OFF. 


OF REFERENCE TO CHART 


d State Pook 


. Prom. Legis. U.S 
6—State Civil Service Commn. 
7—Pub. Serv. Commn. (1st Dist.) 
8—Pub. Serv. Commun. (2d Dist.) 

. Prisons 


Battlefield Commn. 
14—State Hosp. Commn. 
XI.—1—Dir. Paychiatrie Inst. 


—1—Perry Victory Centennial Commn. 
ADV. CONS. SEN., P’T EX-OFF. 

XI11.—1—Bd. ‘Trust. State Sch. Ag. (Mi 
( 


2—Bd. Cont. State Sch. Ag. 
3—Bd. le State Pri 
4—Bd. Trust. Soldiers, Sailors Home (Bath) 
XIV.—1—Workmen’s Compensation Commn. 
XV.—I—N. Y. Bridge and Tunnel Commn. 


APPTD. GOV. ALONE 
—Commissioner to ays Session Laws 
2—Commn., Fed. 


Insane 
3—Commn. invest. Set N. Y. Harbor 
4—Voting Machine Commn. 
5—State Racing Commn. 

6—N. Y. State te Athletie Commn. 
7—Commn. for Blind 
8—Commn. Invest. Prov. Mentally Def. 
9—Ketchum Memoria] Commn. 
XVII.—i1—Bd. Examiners 
2-—Bd. Exam. F’bi'm'd, Crim., Other Def. 
3—Bd. Trust. Schuyler Mansion 
XVIII.—1i—Miscellaneous Reporter 
2—Harbor Masters 
3—Spcl. Exam. and Apprais. Canal Lands 
APPTD. P'T GOV., STATE BD. CHAR., PRIS. 
MN., EX-OFF. 
Probation Comma, 


APPTD. P’T GOV., P’T EX-OFFICIO 
XX.—1—Bd. Trust. State Sch, Agr. (L. I.) 
2—Bd. Trust. Coll. Forestry (Syracuse) 
3—Advis. Bd. Prom. Agr. 
4—Bd. Trust. Schoharie State Sch. Agr. aaa 
5—Bd. Gov. State Nautical Sch. 
6—State Bd. Georgaphic Names 
XXI.—i—Const. Conv. Commn. 
2—Commn. Revise. Codify Tax Laws 
3—N. Y. State Fair C 
4—N. Mon. Commn. ‘Gettysburg, Chatt. 


Antie' 
_ 5—25th NY. Y. Vol. Cav. Mon. Commn. 
APPTD. FISC. SUPVSR.: SUPT. AS CH’RM’N, 
CH’RM’N APPTS. 2 ST’W’DS: ANNUAL 
M’T’G SUPTS. APPTS. 3 OWN NO. 
XXII. —i—Joint Pur. Comm. Char. Inst. 
WHOLLY EX-OFFICIO 
XXIII.—1—Bd. Estimate 
2—State Printing Bd. 
3—State Bd. Canvassers 
4—State Bd. tion 
5—State Bd. 
6—Bd. Retirement Hosp. Emp. 
7—Canal Bd. 
8—Trust. Pub. Bldgs. (Bd.) 
XXIV.—1—Salary Class. Commn. 
188i Cana! Fund 
5—Commissioners Land Office 
New York Silver Serv. Commn. 
XXV.—1—Cust. Sara Monument 
XXVI.—1—Dept. Pub. Bidgs. (Supt.) 


Juv. Del. N. Y. 

APPOINTED BY COURT OF APPEALS 

XXVIII.—i—State Bd. Law Examiners 

—State Reporter 

APPTD. APPELLATE DIV. SUPREME COURT 
XXX.—1—Supreme Court Reporter 


X.—1—Sara Res. Commn. 
Da ighters Am. Rev N. ¥ State el 
VEL.—i—Bd. Claims 
3—State Bd. Port Wardens 
26-—Bd. Mera. Hudson River H 
27—Bd. Mgrs. Middletown State Homeo. Hosp. 
Mars. Rochester State Hosp. Py. 
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KEY TO CHART II._SHOWING THE DIFFERENT METHODS OF REMOVAL PRESCRIBED BY 
LAW, ROMAN NUMERALS BEING USED FOR REFERENCE TO CHART ON OPPOSITE 


PAGE. 
REMOVED SEN. RECOMMEND. GOV. 4 d Ix 
 1—Commn. Housing Cities 2d Cl. 
1—Dept. Efficiency and Economy 2—Fire Island State Park Commn. 
2—Banking Dept. 3—Public Service Commn. (1st Dist.) 
3—Insurance Dept. 4—Public Service Commn. (2d Dist.) 
4—Dept. — tate 
5—State Dept 6—Conservation Dee (Commn.) 
Officer N. Y. 7—Joint Pur. Comm. Char. fy 
7—Dept one 
$—Dept.. State Fire 1—State Supt. Elections ‘ 
9—Dept. Agriculture 2—Fiscal Supervisor State Charities ‘ 


- RMVD. P’T RPL. ACT APPTG. P’T SEN. REC. 
GOV. 


1—Saratoga Springs State Reserv. Commn. 
2—Watkins G . Comma. 
3—Palisades Inter-State Park Commn. 
4—Commn. Prom. Uniformity Legis. U. 
5—State Civil Service Commn. a 
6—Commn. State Reserv. (Niagara) Fs, 
7—Newtown Battlefield 
8—State Hoepital — 


1—Bd. Trust. State Sch. 

State Sch Dom. Se. (Delhi) 
‘ar 

4—Bd. Trust. and Home (Bath) 


1—N. Y. State AP, 


_ REMOVED P’T REPEAL ACT APPTG. P’T AS 
Ill yt! 


Bd. Mgrs. Reform. (Elmira) Pe _ 1—Bd. Trust. Inst. Study Malign nant Diseases 
3{ Be Mars. East N. Y. Reform. (Napanoch) ee 2—Bd. Trust. State Agr. Exp. Sta. (Geneva) “s 
4—Bd. Mars. Agr. and Indust. Sch. (Industry) 3—Advis. Bd. Promotion Agr 
4—Bd. Trust. Schoharie Bch. Agr. 
5—Bd. Mgrs. School for Blind (Batavia) .-§ 
6—Bd. Trust. 5—State Bd. Geographic 
7—Bd. Trust. Coll. of Forestry (Syracuse 
REMOVED BY REPEAL OF ACT APPTD. Perry Vietory Centennial Comm, 
IV 3—N. Y. Monum’t Comm. Gettysb’g, Chatt., Antietam 
1—Bd. Estimate eae oa 4—N. Y. Bridge and Tunnel Comma. 
Print. Bd. =): 5—State Probation Commn. 
4 . Equal —_Mihiti 
6—Bd. — State Hosp. Employees oY REMOVED AS APPOINTED 
7—Canal Bd. XVI 
Public Bldgs. (Bd. 1—Dept. Pub. Bldgs. Gupt,) 
2—Irish Bri Monument Commn. 
3—Salary Classification Commn. Criminal, other Def. 
4—Building Improvement Trust. Schuyler 


Sites, Grounds, Bldg. 


—Commn. La 
8—Battleship New York Silver Serv. Commn. 1—Bronx Parkway Commn. 
RMVD. P’T REPEAL ACT APPTD. P’T GOV. Py 's Compensation 


Session Laws 
(THO. APPTD. OTHERWISE) Alien Insan: 


VI 
1—Bd. Gov. State Nautical Sch. 5—Commn. ort Cond. N. Y. Harbor 
2—Bd. Mars. Soc. Ref. Juv. Del. N.Y.C. (Randall's Is.) Machine Commn. 

REMOVED GOV. (THOUGH APPTD. OTHERWISE) 


5—Bd. Sate Bch, Ar. ( Agr. Gens Island) 
w Examiners 


1—Prison Dept. estigate Prov. Ment. Def 

it. ‘ommn. Inv v. Ment. ° 
2—Dept. Public Works 5 11—Ketchum Memorial Commn. 

13—Commn. Revise Codify Tax Laws 

1—State Bd. Port Wardens : es Pe 14—25th N. Y. Vol. Cav. Mon. Comm. 
Mors. Were Home Refuge Women (Albion) * 
4—Bd. Mgrs. Reform. Women XIX 


5—Bd. Mars. Train. Sch. Girls (Hudson) -1—Sing Prison 

6—Bd. Mgrs. Farm | (Green Haven) 
7—Bd. Mgrs. Train. Sch. Boys (Yorktown H’ghts) sup ; 

8—Bd. Reform. Misdemeanants 


q Mare. Rome Cust. Aey. 
10—Bd. Mgrs. Cust. Asy. F’bl'm'd. Women (Newark) 
11—Bd. ioe. Letchworth Vil (Thiells) 4 
12—Bd. Mars. Syr. Inst. F’bl’m’d. Children 
13—Bd. Mgrs. Craig Colony Epi ae (Sonyea) 7 
14—Bd. Mgrs. Hosp. Care Crippled Children 
15—Bd. Mgrs. Hosp. Treatment Incip. Tuberc. 
16—Bd. Mgrs. Women’s Relief C orps Home (Oxford) 


28—Bd. Mgrs. Long Island State ° 
29—Bd. Mgrs. Kings Park State Hosp. —* 
30—Bd. Mars. tan State Hosp. Soe. 


31—Bd. Mgre. Central Islip State Hosp. Custodian Saratoga Monument 


+ A 
av 
} 7. re y 
. 
6—Dannemora State Hosp. Insane Convicts +23 
7—Matteawan State Hosp. Insane Criminals 
9—State Supt. Wgts. and Meas. 
12—Spel. Examiner, Appraiser Canal Lands 
Mere. Utica State Hoop. 
19—Bd. Mers. Willard State Hosp. j Court Reporter 
20—Bd. Mgrs. Hudson River State Hosp. REMOVAL PROVISION NOT SPECIFIED | 
3i—Bd. Mera. Middletown State Homeo. Hosp. > xx 
d. Mgrs. Buffa! te Hosp. 1—Bd. Regents Dept. 
24—Bd. Mgrs. St. Lawrence State Hoep. 1—Am. Scenic and Hist. Preserv. Soc. 
25—Bd. Mgrs. Rochester State Hoep. 2—N. Y. State Hist. Aseo. 
26—Bd. Mgrs wanda State Homeo. H 3—German-American Alliance 
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SHOWING LACK OF CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN APPOINTMENT AND 
THE HEAVY FACED NUMBERS REFER TO LINES ON CHART ABOVE. 


APPTD. BY SUB. ORG. UNITS OR HEADS 


REMOVAL. 


KEY TO CHART III. 


by r’p’! act apptg. p’t as apptd. 


and Economy 
Dept. 


GOV. W. ADV. & CONS. SEN. 


1—Dept. 


2—Removed 


APPTD. 


. Insane Crim. 


5—State Farm Women (Valatie) 
ey Hosp. Insane Conv. 


— §.2\ | 
~ & & : 

( | /2 

— \ 5 6 
\} \ / 
2—Aubur 


State Se . (Morrisville) 


Bd. Mgrs. Reformatory (Elmira) 
a Ba. Mr. Hat NY orn. (Naps 


Trust. Hdatrs. (Newburgh) 
appointed 


13—Bd. . Sch. 
14—Bd. Mgrs. Indust. Farm Colony (Green Haven) 
15—Bd. Train. School Boys (Yorkt'n H’ghts) 
isdemeanants 


17—Bd. Mgrs. . Rome Cust. Asy. 
18—Bd. Cust. Asy. F’bi'm'd (Newark) 
19—Bd. Mars. Letchworth Village (Thie: 
Mars. Inst. F’bi'm'd Children 
21—Bd. Mars. Craig Colony Epileptics 

grs. Hosp. Care Crippled 
23—Bd. Hosp. Trust. Incip. Tubene 

Relief Ley: Home (Oxford) 
Indian Sch. (Lroquois) 


+44 


gre. Btate Hosp. 
36—Bd. Mgrs. Long Island State Hosp. 
37—Bd. Mars. Kings Park State Hosp. 
38—Bd. Mgrs. Manhattan State Hosp. 
39—Bd. Mgrs. Central Islip State Hosp. 
. Elections 


41—Fiscal Supe visor State Char. 
4—Ruvd. gov. (tho. otherwise) 


a 
rst Bint Exp. Sta. (L. 1.) 


Weights and Meas 
OINT LEGIS., P'T EX-OFF. 
6—Rmvd. p’t r’p’l act apptg. p * as apptd. 
1—Bd, Trust. Inst. Study Malig. Dis. 
—Rmvd. p’t by r’p’lact apptg. p ‘tas appt 
i—Commn. Invest. Housing Cond. Cities 2d Cl. = 10—Building Improvement Commn. 
8—Removed as ap —. 11—Commn. Sites, Grounds, Bldgs. 
acotory Investigating Commn. 7 
9—Rmvd. gov. alone (tho. apptd. otherwise) 
1—Panama-Pacific Exp. Commn. 
Ghent Commn, 


11—Removed as a 


removal 
. Scenic and Hist. Preserv. Soc. 
Y. State Hist. Asso. 


APPTD. PT GOV., ASSEMB., SEN., P’T EX-OFF. 
13—Rmvd. p’t by r’p’! act appt. p’tas ‘apptd. 

1—Perry Victory Centennial Commn. 
APPTD. P’T GOV. ADV. CONS. SEN. P’T EX-OFF. 
14—Rmvd. p’t by r’p’l act apptg. p’t by sen. on rec. 


3—Bd. 
4—Bd. Trust. ne and Sailors Home (Bath) 
15—Removed a 


1—Workmen’ nsation Commn. 
GOV., AYOR N. Y., P’T EX-OFF. 
wd. p’t r’p’l act apptg. p’t as apptd. 
1—N. Y. Bridge and 
APPTD. GOV. ALON 


17—Removed as 
Machine Comma, 


Comma, 
State 
4—Commn. for 
{ing Prov. Mentally Def. 
emorial Commn. 


6—Ketchum M 
8—Commn. F 


Insane 
9—Commn. at ‘ort Conditions N. Y. Harbor 
. 10—Bd. Emba Examiners 
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POLITICS AS ms BARRIER TO AN ADEQUATE AND a 
EFFICIENT SYSTEM OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 


4 


By GEORGE PutTNnam.! 


/ Under the policy maintained by the United States from the 
beginning of its history, the control of the military and naval 
resources of the nation has been left with the civil authorities. 
It is the theory of American government that the decision as to 
national policy and as to action under such policy, and the general 
direction of the military and naval forces maintained for the defense 
of the nation, or for the carrying out of national policy, must rest 
with the officials selected by the people for the government of the 
country, 

The President who, notwithstanding the form of the electoral 
college, represents the political choice of the voters of the country, _ 
is himself the commander-in-chief of the army and of the navy. 
The secretary of war and the secretary of the navy, nearly always 
civilians, serving as members of the Cabinet, are selected by the 
President and are subject to confirmation by another civil authority, 
the United States Senate. The amount of the expenditure that is 
to be incurred from year to year for the maintenance of the army 
and of the navy, and for constructive work for new forts or for 
additional vessels, is fixed, in the first place, by a committee in the 
House of Representatives, whose action is confirmed by the vote — 
of the Senate. The committees fixing these appropriations, through © 
which are determined the effective force of the army and navy, 
have before them the recommendations of the President, the secre- 
tary of war, and the secretary of the navy, and these recommenda- 
tions are based upon, or are assumed to be based upon, the reports 
and recommendations submitted by the army boards and navy 
boards, composed of trained and experienced officers who —_ 
been charged with the duty of investigating conditions and of put- — 
ting into shape the plans for the effective maintenance and devel- 
opment of the army and navy. 


1The limitations of the space in The Annals rendered necessary the | 
omission of certain portions of Mr. Putnam’s bates These omissions are indi- — 
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fe i In no country in the world is the civilian control of army and 


navy so complete as in the United States, although there is in Great 
Britain an approximation to the American system. There are but 
few Americans who would be prepared at this time to raise question 
concerning the wisdom of this civilian control over the fighting 
resources of the nation. We recognize that under a system such 
as has been developed in Germany, where the organization of army 
and navy is determined by military and naval staffs, acting under 
the direction of the Emperor, himself a trained soldier, it is possible 
to secure a very much larger measure of fighting efficiency than can 
be looked for under our system. It had been known in advance of 
the present war that under the German system, with the direct 
Imperial control, and through the organization of efficient staffs 
by which should be determined the details of organization, the 
mapping out of the territory of the Empire into army departments 
and smaller regions controlled by division organizations, a much 
larger return in the form of fighting efficiency could be secured in 
proportion to the expenditure required than could ever be looked 
for under either the American or the English methods, in which 
Congress or Parliament insists upon retaining in its own hands 
the authority and the control. 

The American citizen, like the Englishman, has been willing 
to sacrifice fighting efficiency for the sake of the certainty of re- 
taining his citizen’s control over national action. Under the con- 
ditions obtaining in the twentieth century, Americans must, how- 
ever, recognize that the United States has reached a point where 
its fighting efficiency and the organization of the resources back 
of its fighting force, must be brought into comparison, and possibly 
in the near future into conflict, with the systems and the organiza- 
tions of other nations. It becomes necessary, therefore, for us to 
consider how far it may be practicable without too serious a sacri- 
fice of American theories of representative government, and of 
citizens’ control of the action of such government, to develop an 
improvement of the methods of organization and of expenditure 
that have during the past years been accepted or endured. 

Americans have the reputation of being a business-like people 
and of applying common sense and a fair order of intelligence to 
the managemeat of their undertakings. There may well, there- 
fore, be a feeling of annoyance, if not of mortification, and even of 
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concern for the future, when we are reminded from time to time 
that we incur an enormous expenditure for a very small measure = — 
of efficiency for fighting, or even for defense. * * * * b: ie 
As far back as Revolutionary days, before the shaping of the 
Constitution had determined the method of control of the national — 
forces, Washington complained through the long seven years of 
the Revolution, of the lack of intelligence shown by the Congres- 
sional committees to whom had been entrusted, or who had assumed ey 
for themselves, the direction of army business which they did not — 
understand. Their blunders were made sometimes through undue > 
interference and sometimes through shameful and heedless neglect, 
and these blunders brought upon the Continental troops a i: ae 9 
series of unnecessary burdens and hardships, and undoubtedly — 7 
lengthened the struggle for independence. The American ive ye 


the history of the Revolution feels that the Colonies would have 

been wiser to have adopted the system pursued in an emergency © 

by republican Rome. If Washington had been made dictator, | 
his task would have been easier and the country would have been 
better served. The twentieth century, however, or at least the 
twentieth century American, has no use for dictators, and we have © 
got to do the best that we can with our citizens’ control. But this 
control should at least be made intelligent and ignorant interfer- 
ence should be minimized. The history of the army posts and of 
the navy yards gives telling examples of the bad effect of civilian | 
authority in regard to matters and details maintained against the 
opinions of the experts. We have at this time in existence forty- 
nine army posts—some eight or ten have during the past twenty- — ; 
five years been abolished, but almost asmany more have beenadded. aff 
The larger number of these posts were created a century or <n = “Et 
quarters of a century back for the very legitimate purpose of protect- — we _ 
ing the frontiers against Indian raids. The necessity for such Fr 
protection has long since passed. The Indians are now quiet citi- 
zens, or have gone where good and bad Indians go. Successive — 
secretaries of the army have given lists of army posts which rear 

to be abolished, and the abandonment of which would save moneys _ 
that could be used to advantage for the development of the army oe 
strength. These useless posts have been retained purely because 
the communities in which they are placed find some profit from _ 
the expenditure connected with them; and because the Congress- __ 
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man who voted for their abolition would incur unpopularity with 
his constituents. The vote of no one Congressman would be suffi- 
cient for the maintenance of the useless expenditure, but his vote, 
coupled with that of hundreds of other Congressmen who are inter- 
ested on behalf of their own districts in maintaining other futile 
expenditures, has been sufficient from decade to decade to preserve 
these useless posts. 

In 1912, Henry L. Stimson, secretary of war under President 
Taft, rendered an annual report of the War Department, which, 
as a repertory of important information, incisive analysis and clear- 
cut and weighty recommendations, will retain authority for years 
to come. It can be compared with the famous report. on taxation 
printed some forty years ago by David A. Wells for the information 
and financial guidance of the state of New York. In this report, 
Mr. Stimson gives a list of the forty-nine army posts at that time 
in existence. He points out, in line with the recommendation of 
several of his predecessors, that forty or forty-one of these posts 
ought to be abandoned. This change is important, in his view, 
not only for the purpose of concentrating the scattered forces of 
the little army, so that these can be organized in proper divisions, 
and that officers and men can have the advantage of division service 
and training, but also to avoid wasteful expenditure. Mr. Stimson 
estimates that not less than $5,500,000 could be saved annually by 
the closing of the useless posts. He shows also various ways in 
which this money could be used for the service of the nation by 
improving the efficiency of the army. Similar recommendations 
have been made by successive secretaries of the navy for the aboli- 
tion of useless navy yards. The number of the navy yards now 
carried on the navy list is twenty-one. The experts have recom- 


mended that this number should be reduced to twelve or fifteen. | 
Here also a substantial saving could be secured. When the two > 


secretaries of war and the army and navy boards are criticized for 
incurring large expenditure with small results, it should be borne 
in mind that certain important divisions of this expenditure are 
placed outside of their control. 

I may recall another instance in which political influence caused 
unnecessary expenditure and very seriously interfered with the 
fighting efficiency of our troops. The armies of our Civil War, out- 


side of the little nucleus of the regular army, were organized as 
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United States volunteers. Our regiments were mustered into the 
service of the United States, and the armies were directed by United 
States officers. The regiments were, however, under the plan 
pursued, organized as state regiments. Some of the states at- 
tempted for a time methods which proved to be unprofitable and 
exceedingly unsatisfactory, under which the company officers were 
elected by the men, and the field officers were, later, elected by the 
company officers. But by the close of the first year of the war, 
there was, I believe, a substantially uniform system in all of the 
states of the North under which the regimental officers, company 
and staff, received their commissions from the state governors. 
The vacancies caused by death or resignation were filled up under 
the authority of the state governors. In theory at least, the new 
commissions for the companies were supposed to be given under 
the recommendation of the regimental officers, and for the regiments 
by the brigade commanders who had direct knowledge of the service 
rendered by the regiment. In fact, these vacancies were very 
largely filled with new men coming from civil life without training, 
who were appointed over the heads of the officers in the front who 
had volunteered for service early in the war, and whose service 
had secured for them a valuable training. These political appoint- 
ments to fill vacancies did much to demoralize the effectiveness of 
the regiments at the front. A still greater evil, however, that is to 
say &@ more serious impairment of the fighting force of our Northern 
volunteers, was brought about by the decision to use the later re- 
cruits, in the first place volunteers and after 1863, the conscripts, 
to make new regiments instead of filling up the depleted ranks of 
the regiments at the front. The state of New York mustered into 
service during the four years of the war, one hundred and ninety 
regiments. There ought to have been kept in organization not 
to exceed one hundred regiments, and if the later recruits, volun- 
teers, and drafted men had been used to keep the ranks of those 
regiments filled up, the effective fighting force of our army would 
have been enormously increased. New men campaigning and fight- 
ing shoulder to shoulder with veterans secure training very much 
more rapidly than is possible in a regiment which is green from 
drummer boy to colonel. These green regiments began wrong. 
They were a weakness to any brigade with which they were asso- 
ciated. The Confederates had the common sense to pursue the 
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sensible system. They used their later drafts of men for filling 
up the depleted commands. Their regiments were kept as nearly 
as possible to the fighting strength and their brigade divisions and 
corps contained in most cases nearly double the force of our own. 
At the Battle of Gettysburg, for instance, the men engaged on the 
field were, taking the average of the three days, very nearly equal 
in number: but the Confederates had three army corps engaged 
against six corps of Federals. 

The recommendation of Secretary Stimson, based upon the 
reports of successive army boards, provides for concentrating the 
army of the United States into a small number of departments. 
He recommends a small group of posts covering the Atlantic sea- 
board on a line from the St. Lawrence to Atlanta; a similar series 
of posts on the Pacific coast on a line between Puget Sound and 
Los Angeles, and two groups between the Great Lakes and the 
Mexican border. The coast forts now number about eighty, of 
which thirty-nine have no garrisons and the others have garrisons 
averaging one-half the proper complement. The local sentiment, 
however, reflected by the action of the members of the House of 
Representatives, is strictly opposed to any lessening either of the 
posts or of the coast forts. This objection is, as said above, based in 
part upon the desire to retain for the districts the advantage of the 
annual expenditure; but it is fair to say that it is also based in part 
upon state pride. This local feeling on the part of our forty-eight 
states, or even of the Congressional districts, in retaining for their 
own territories something of the national property—some expression 
of the national power, is not unnatural, and in its general spirit is 
not to be condemned.! It becomes, however, seriously inconvenient 
and makes a real detriment to a system of efficiency when it is 
permitted to stand in the way of a wise administration of our 
resources. If our system of defense is to become efficient, if we are 
to secure full value for the dollars expended, this objection, whether 
based upon local greed or local pride, must be overruled. The wise- 
minded and patriotic citizen must bring influence to bear upon his 
Congressman so that he shall vote not by district, but imperially; 
that he shall recognize his duty as a member of the national govern- 
ment; and shall use his vote for the interests of the country as a 
whol 
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prising our navy represent a good standard of construction and they 
are carrying a force of officers and of men which comprises as 
good material as is contained in any navy of the world. These 
reports also make clear that the navy is about two-thirds manned; 
and when the construction of a new vessel is completed, it is possible 
to put it into commission only by drafting its men from some of 
the vessels now in commission which vessels must then be laid up. 
The under-manning of the navy brings disproportioned labor upon 
the men on each ship, labor which may from time to time cause 
discontent and discouragement for the service. These reports also 
show that the present navy is not complete as a properly equipped 
or effective unit. Naval men know, and they are the only men 
who do know, just what is required to make a complete unit efficient 
for its purpose. They point out that the existence of so many 
dreadnaughts, in the old term “ships of the line,’’ calls for a comple- 
ment of so many cruisers. There is, in like manner, requirement 
for a definite proportion of colliers, supply-ships,-aeroplanes, sub- 
marines. If the people should decide, or at least if Congress, 
claiming to speak in behalf of the people, should decide, that, under 
our present policy, the navy ought not to be increased, there is no 
excuse for deciding at the same time that the navy for which we 
are now making appropriation should not be completed as a unit 
according to the teports of the naval board. And yet from year to 
year, these reports have been pigeonholed. The chairman of a 
Congressional committee who may be a citizen from some back 
Western state with no knowledge of ships, says jauntily, “The 
expenditure for the navy is sufficient; the navy is complete as it 
stands,” or, assuming that he approves of some particular expendi- 
ture, he will support the recommendation so as to provide, for in- 
stance, for additional dreadnaughts, while refusing to approve 
provision for the colliers, the supply-ships, the aeroplanes, and the 
submarines which are essential to make the service of dreadnaughts 

The Congressman who is called upon to help to shape in com- 
mittee the appropriations for army and navy is often ready to give 
larger consideration to the effect upon public opinion rather than 
to the needs of the service. For instance, the reports show that the 
value of the guns now placed in our coast defenses aggregates 
$40,000,000. The average citizen learning that these guns have 
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been provided, or possibly if he is himself within reach, taking 
a look at the guns, is ready to convince himself that the govern- 
ment has taken the measures necessary for the protection of the 
coasts, and that the safety of his own home is secured. He forgets 
to inquire what provision, if any, has been made for the placing 
of trained artillerists behind the guns or for the accumulation of 
ammunition, much of which is of a character that cannot be manu- 
factured hurriedly. The Congressman, representing a coast dis- 
trict, has satisfied the demand of his constituents, but he has done 
very little towards providing the defense required. The report 
of General Weaver, Chief of Coast Artillery, published in December, 
1915, stated that 21,000 men are required to equip thé defenses of 
the coast. One hundred and twenty-eight big guns have absolutely 
no men to work them; while the supply of ammunition for these 
guns would enable them to render service for the space of one hour! 
An example of political stupidity in the failure to utilize 
capital (in the form of experience) that was available, is given in the — 
management of our war with Spain in 1898. * * * * Noone 
of the states concerned made use of the veteran experience that was 
in that year still within reach; and each of the great states 
whose troops were sent to the front must bear the disgrace for | 
the blunders that resulted from ignorant political management of ’ 
military requirements. The deaths per thousand from typhoid 
within the United States, when the troops were within reach of all i 
the resources of the country, was greater for this little Spanish 
war of a few months than for the armies of the North during the | 


whole four years of our Civil war. The men whose lives were 
sacrificed in the camps on Long Island and at Chickamauga and in 
Virginia (within twelve miles of the headquarters of the surgeon- 
general) because the camps had not been properly laid out and 
were not properly cared for, were simply murdered. These deaths 
were due to political ignorance and were a disgrace to the nation. 
For the coast defenses, as for all the fighting forces of the 
country, naval and military, three policies are possible: we should 
accept the views of the pacifists, save the money of the country 
and refuse to make any appropriations whatsoever; the coast 
forts could be dismantled; the guns melted up; the vessels of 
the navy could be put on the scrap heap, and the soldiers of our 
little army returned to civil life; the nation could take the ground 
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that it would make no provision for the defense of its territories at 
home, or for the maintenance of obligations outside of its own 
territories. These obligations would, of necessity, be terminated. 
Such a course of action would at least be consistent, but it would 
also be cowardly and in the end futile. We may realize from past 
history, and from history that is now in progress, that abstinence 
from aggression, refusal to interfere with the affairs of the world, 
and assertion of righteous and unselfish purposes, would not protect 
the United States any more than it has protected China or Belgium 
from aggression and in the end from domination. 

(The second policy is that of partial or inadequate defense. 
This is the system that has in substance been followed by our 
country during the greater part of its history. As in the instances 
above cited, we use money, and a good deal of money, for the begin- 
ning of a defense system. Such expenditures can have no possible 
value excepting that of satisfying some phase of opinion at the time 
of some apparent emergency. We carry on a great series of army 
posts, three-fourths of which are antiquated and useless; we have 
the framework of an army without providing men enough even to 
do the national police duty over our great territory. We build 
expensive vessels and call the group a fleet without making provision 
for the final equipment, so that the fleet, whether smaller or larger, 
lacks complete efficiency. This kind of policy which, with a large 
amount of expenditure, produces no satisfactory results, is what the 
country has secured in leaving in the hands of civil authority not 
merely the decision as to national policy, but the determination of 
the details of the military and naval organization required to carry 
out such policy. 

The third, and as the men of my group contend, the only 
reasonable, course of action for a nation such as our own, with 
wealth to protect, with policies to maintain, with obligations to 
fulfil, with ideals to uphold, is to make such organization of our 
national resources of men and of material as shall give fair assurance 
for the defense of our coasts, particularly of our great coast cities, and 
as shall place us in a position to fulfil in our international relations 
whatever obligations we have assumed. The nation should take 
the position that is taken by an honorable merchant who incurs no 
obligations for the fulfilment of which he has not resources in hand, 
or for which resources cannot be secured. The men who are 
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emphasizing the importance of a wise and consistent system of 
national defense are insisting that the political representatives of the 
country shall give heed to the counsel and to the specific recom- 
mendations submitted by the military and naval experts whose 
reports are based upon trained skill and long experience. These 
men have been educated by the country to do a specific service, and 
it is futile to train such men, to call upon them for the service, 
and then to permit their recommendations to be thrown to one 
side by civilians who do not understand the subject and will not 
take the pains to study it. * * * * 
. It is impossible to forecast what new perils may arise in the 
future. It is the hope of those who are working for peace (and 
those of us who are interested in organizing our defenses are all 
advocates of peace), that after the present war it should prove 
possible to bring about the federation of the states of the world, — 
which has always been the dream, the ideal of the peace men. 

Under such a federation, issues arising between the several _ 
states would be adjusted, not by war, but by the decisions of a 
world’s court, sitting possibly at The Hague: These decisions will 
be enforced by a world’s police, military and naval, made up s | 
contingents contributed by the several states in proportion to their 
population, their wealth and their international relations, com- 
mercial and political. The contribution of the United States a 
such world’s police must, in connection with its population of 
100,000,000 and its great relative wealth, be large, much larger, . 

| 


fact, than the forces that are now being recommended for new 

vessels, for the increase of the regular army, and for the constitution 

of a great reserve of trained citizens. * * * * 
We must emphasize also with Congress the contention that 

a certain amount of training given to the young citizen when he 

is still receptive must largely increase the efficiency of that citizen. __ 

Under the recommendations of successive secretaries of war, a 

approved by our National Security League, the service with the _ 

colors is to be diminished from seven years to two years. Any man 

of sufficient intelligence can, either as a soldier or as a citizen, secure 

adequate military training in two years, and if he has a little above 

the average intelligence and zeal, he can be discharged from the 

colors as an efficient soldier at the end of one _ The experts 
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are at one in the conclusion (a conclusion based largely upon the 
study of conditions in Germany and in France) that the efficiency 
for later work or for citizen service of any kind is so largely increased 
by intelligent military training that there would be not a loss but 
a net gain in the productive capacity of the country in allowing 
two years, or one year, for youngsters of from 18 to 20, or from 17 
to 19 to be devoted to military training. 

While the men in the ranks can be made effective with training 
of from one year to two years, the training of an officer is, of neces- 
sity, more exacting. It takes years to make a man fit for the 
responsibilities of an officer. If the reserve army of trained citizens 
is to come into existence, we must have officers competent to render 
the training required. It is the recommendation of the experts 
that provision be made for an annual examination of men for 
certificates as officers for the reserve army. Such examination 
should give us, in the course of a year or two, the 30,000 or 40,000 
officers required. Such additional officers can be secured, first, by 
the enlargement of West Point, second by passing with the certifi- 
cates or commissions the men appointed from the military institu- 
tions of the country and from the land grant colleges which under 
the conditions of their organization carry on military training; and, 
third, from outside groups, such as the Institute of Civil Engineers. 
The politicians can be made to understand that there is no more 
risk through the extension of this training of officers and of citizens 
generally, of bringing the country into a militaristic or aggressive 
form of mind than there was that the armies of veterans who made 
their triumphal march through Washington in 1865 would take 
possession of the government and would run the country for their 
own advantage. 

I believe that the majority of our citizens today have no pa- 
tience with the attempt to avoid risk of war for the purpose of sav- 
ing expenditures and of maintaining (if possible) an ignoble peace. 
I believe that our citizens are ready now, as they have been in past 
generations, to do what is necessary to maintain our independence 
and to fulfil our obligations. I believe that Americans will hold 
that our obligations include not merely the fulfilment of our guaran- 
tees for the protection of American citizens from aggression, but 
the doing of our part in maintaining in the adjustment of the 
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world’s issues the independence of the smaller states, in supporting 
the contest against aggression and world domination, in defending 
the right of the people to govern themselves and in upholding the © 
ideals of representative government which have from the beginning 


been upheld by our Republic. 
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_ “pork,’’ as applied to Congressional legislation, means an appro- 
_ priation by Congress for an unworthy purpose that is not for the 
public good and useful to the nation, but is for the private benefit 
_ of the Congressman who secures it, or for one or more of his con- 
_ lation such as pensions, public buildings, rivers and harbors, and 
_ some other bills, if not wholly reprehensible, contain many improper 


_ These bills are made to appear similar to the parable of the sower 
- who got the cockle mixed with his wheat. Their wise provisions 


sums to be expended in the district of Congressman B. What a 


- found that the severest critics of “pork”’—especially river and 
harbor 
hear of harbor “ pork’’—are those publications closely allied to cer- 
tain railroads which oppose river improvements because they fear 
water competition. The French say “Cherchez la femme”—“ find 
a _ the woman.” I have no doubt that when we “find the woman” 


quire glasses to discover — beams in their eyes. Prater 
uF 


THE HIGH COST OF THE PORK BARREL 


‘United States Senator from Louisiana. 


The term “pork barrel’? has been so freely used in the press 
and various public addresses that it is well to understand its mean- 
ing before attempting to discuss it. In its general acceptation, 


stituents. The term conveys the idea that certain classes of legis- 


items for objects which should have no place in acts of Congress. 


which help the public and promote the general welfare constitute 
the wheat, and the selfish, unjust, and unwise items are the cockle, 
or “pork.” 

It has been observed that critics of “pork” always find it in 
other Congressmen’s projects, never in their own. The appro- 
priations for rivers, public buildings, and pensions in the district 
of Congressman A, the critic, are all right, in his opinion, and are 
without the slightest scent of “pork”; that smell exudes only from 


difference it makes whose ox is gored! In the press it is usually 


pork,” and more especially river “pork,” since we seldom 


in the case of most of these publicists, who see so many motes in 
_ the eyes of so-called ° ‘pork barrel’? Congressmen, it would not re- 
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Ex-Senator Burton of Ohio, who for ten years was chairman 

of the River and Harbor Committee of the House of Representatives, 

_ said before the Convention of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress in December, 1909 (See Convention proceedings, page 106) : 


os af ' My friends, the president of this congress will say to you that we have 
_ known no N orth, no South, no East, no West in the years we have been together. 
_ We have taken up projects according to the measure of their merit, and I can vouch 
that members of the committee in many instances have leaned over backward 
_ where their own localities were involved, and have given closer attention to pro- 
jects in other places. . . . . You have had to meet the idea that there is a 
pork barrel somewhere. Whenever there is a man of superficial information on 
this subject, or one who has had some project that has been turned down hard 
because it had to be turned down, that man begins to talk about the pork barrel. 
There has been no line of appropriations made by this government more care- 
fully guarded than appropriations for rivers and harbors. . . . . I chal- 
lenge anyone to cite an instance where that bill has ever been made up to gratify 
certain localities or to advance the interests of some member of Congress in the 
House or Senate. . . . . There has been no log rolling, no pork barrel, no 
regard for individual prospects or anything of the sort, no regard for any particular 
locality in the country. 


What can I add to these words? Mr. Burton surely knew all 
about river and harbor legislation, and he had no motive to mis- 
represent facts. 

As river and habor legislation is the greatest sufferer from pork 
barrel slanders, I will take that up first, and later give some atten- 
tion to public buildings and pensions. 


Slanders 


It is said of one of the famous French atheists, who despised 
Christianity with the utmost venom, that he told his followers; 
“Lie, lie, lie, some of your lies will stick.” I sometimes wonder if 
this method is not taught by the enemies of river and harbor legis- 
lation, for it is hard to conceive otherwise how such baseless fabri- 
cations have been repeated again and again until many well disposed 
but ignorant people believe them to be true. 

I have quoted above what ex-Senator Burton says about river 
‘and harbor “pork,” and his indignant statement that “there has 
been no log rolling, no pork barrel, no regard for individual pros- 
pects, or anything of the sort, no regard for any particular locality 
in the country” in the pugametien of river and harbor bills. 
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I was for twelve years a member of the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee of the House of Representatives, and for the past three 
years have been on the Commerce Committee of the Senate, which 


has charge of river and harbor legislation. Moreover, this subject | 


has been a hobby with me, and I have studied it closely and from 
every angle for the past fifteen years; hence, I ought to be a fairly 
competent witness. Every word uttered by Senator Burton is 
true. The committees of Congress did their utmost to enact laws 
in regard to rivers and habors that were fair, just, and beneficial 
to the public at large, regardless of individual Congressmen, or 
private interests. I do not pretend to say that no mistakes were 
made, for to “err is human,” but I insist, for reasons that I will 
explain later, that fewer errors were made in the preparation and 


passage of river and habor bills than in any class of legislation en- | 
acted by Congress. I deny with all the force of my being that there _ 
was any real “pork” in the river and harbor bills passed by Congress _ 


during the past fifteen years, and defy anyone to prove the contrary. 
I know that appropriations for certain projects have been criticized 


and held up to scorn and ridicule, but it is so easy to make an as- — 


sertion, and so hard to disprove a slander. We are prone to be- | 


lieve everything evil we hear. The rules of legal evidence say that 


he who asserts must prove, but how much proof does the ordinary © 


man require to convince him that a plausible story about some 
man’s dishonesty or some woman’s lapse from virtue is true? 
The charge of “pork” in river and harbor legislation in effect 
is that the prominent people who advocated the project, the United 
States engineers who recommended it, and the members of Congress 
—especially the House Committee on Rivers and Harbors, and the 
Senate Committee on Commerce—are grafters; that they have looted 
the Treasury; that they have put their hands in a barrel and pulled 


money or “pork”? which belonged to the public and used it for " 


corrupt purposes. 

If we analyze this charge, it appears unreasonable on its face. 
If we were to grant that the local people who urge the project on 
Congress because of selfish interest—for their communities, not for 


themselves personally—are corrupt, and that their influence with — 


their own senators and representatives could induce these officials _ 
- to favor the project, then surely the ten United States engineers _ 


who must give it their approval before it has any standing before 
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committees charged with the duty of and 

__ reporting on it to their colleagues in both Houses can have no reason 
or incentive for favoring a project which is bad and unworthy, as 
it does not affect them or their people. 


Splendid Safeguards for Waterway Appropriations 


No bills that come before Congress are better safeguarded than 
those making appropriations for waterways, and it is almost impos- 
sible to put through an unworthy project. Following is a brief 
statement of the steps preceding the adoption of a project; whether 

it be one of great general importance costing millions, or some ob- 
-geure river or inlet of only local interest, the process is the same. 

A bill is introduced in the House or Senate asking a survey of 

the proposed project, and, if thought worthy on prima facia show- 
_ ing, the survey is included in the next river and habor bill. The 
Chief of Engineers then directs the United States engineer in charge 
_ of the locality, usually an officer with the rank of captain or major, 
_ to make a preliminary examination and report, showing feasibility, 
_ prospective cost and benefits, and every ascertainable fact. This 
report goes first to the colonel in charge of the division, then to 
the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, composed of seven 
United States engineers of high rank, and finally to the Chief of 
_ Engineers. If the local engineer reports adversely, that usually 
settles it, and the matter is dropped, though occasionally he is 
overruled by his superiors. If the local engineer finds the project 
apparently worthy, he so reports, and his opinion, after most care- 

ful consideration by his superiors, is affirmed or disapproved. 

Should the Chief of Engineers, in the light of all the facts and 
suggestions of the local engineer, the division engineer, and the 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, conclude that the pro- 
ject is worthy of an actual survey, it is ordered referred back to 
the local engineer. A survey party is then placed in the field and 
an elaborate survey is made to ascertain every fact bearing upon the 
project, including cost, commerce present and prospective, and 
everything helpful to Congress in reaching a final conclusion upon 
its merits and demerits. This survey usually requires several 
months, and, in the very important projects, one or more years, 
and no reasonable expense is spared to get all the facts. The report 
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then goes to the division engineer, who attaches his views and for- 
wards it to the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors. 

This board has offices in the city of Washington, and in addi- 
tion to a careful review of the reports of the local and division en- 
gineers, it gives hearings, pro and con, to interested persons. More- 
over, if the project is a costly one, the board frequently examines 
it in person, as it did recently when the entire membership of seven 
colonels investigated the Missouri River below Kansas City. The 
findings of this board, accompanied by reports, evidence, maps, 
etc., then go the to Chief of Engineers, who renders a final decision, 
which is transmitted through the Secretary of War to Congress, 
and the whole record is published as a public document for all the 
world to see. And if the project is not regarded as worthy either 
by the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors or the Chief of 
Engineers, it is not considered as having legislative status. In 
other words, Congress will not appropriate for waterway projects 
unless approved as above indicated, except in very rare cases when 
the amount involved is quite small and Congress has conducted 
an independent investigation for itself. 

Bear in mind that the United States engineers are the bonor 
men of West Point, the pick and flower of the American army; 
that many of the ablest and best men of our republic, including 
the builders of the Panama Canal, have been United States engi- 
neers; that they have disbursed over three-fourths of a billion 
dollars on waterways with only one scandal—that at Savannah; 
that they hold office for life; that they are not interested personally 
in the localities where they serve for three or four years and then 
leave, never to return in most cases; that not only one engineer, 
but éen, must investigate and report in writing for publication upon 
a waterway project before Congress will consider it. 

How would it be possible for anything smelling of ‘‘ pork” or 
graft to run such a gauntlet? The charge of “pork” in connection 
with river and habor legislation is preposterous. It is made by 
enemies of waterway legislation who have no regard for truth. 

River and harbor bills are not pork barrel bills, but commerce 
builders. 

Public Buildings Teach Patriotism 


Appropriations for public buildings to be used by Congress 
and by the departments of the government at Washington, and for 
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use as customhouses, courts, post offices, etc., thoughout the re- 
public, have been sharply criticized and the cry of “pork” fre- 
quently leveled at them. Perhaps a few of these buildings were not 
really needed and too great expense may have been incurred in 
constructing some of them. The scope of this article does not 
_ permit a detailed discussion, but let me suggest that all these build- 
ings, without a single exception, were for the use and benefit of 
_ the general public, and could not, except in the most indirect way, be 
of any advantage to private persons, though the Congressman who 
secured them received the plaudits of his constituents, and in some 
instances obtained political rewards. These expenditures were 
all investments and the government owns the buildings and other 
property in evidence thereof. Some were wise and returned large 
interest on their cost; others were not so good, but in the main they 
have turned out as well as average real estate investments. 

As an instance of how substantially our government usually 
builds, let me relate a personal experience at the city of San Fran- 
cisco. Mrs. Ransdell and I visited its ruins a few months after 
ae the great earthquake and fire. We traveled for miles through a 
~ % scene of awful desolation with masses of every imaginable building 

material which fire could not consume, scattered and twisted and 
gnarled in the most inextricable confusion. The splendid city hall 
erected at a cost of seven millions was completely destroyed. 
The only structures which withstood the shock of quake and fire 
were the United States post office and customhouse. They were 
somewhat injured, but business was being conducted in them, and 
everything near them was in ruins. I could not have believed this 
had I not seen it myself. 
Let me emphasize one feature connected with public buildings a 

that is often overlooked, and that is their great value as teachers 5 
of patriotism. In many interior towns, where the population is 7 
about four thousand and upwards, are public buildings used for 
the local post office and federal court. These buildings in the _ 
smaller places rarely cost over fifty thousand dollars but they are © 
- built in the best style of architecture, and of the very best material. 
It is the most notable structure in the town, and is the observed _ 
; oy admired of all observers. To look at it makes one proud he is 


an American citizen. The United States flag is always flying over 
it—an emblem of our National Union, power, and glory; our right 
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Cost or Pork Barren 
to free speech and free conscience, and all that nies a govern- 
ment loved and honored by its people. In some localities the stars 
and stripes are seldom seen except on the staff of a public building, 
where they sing a continuous anthem in honor of our country, and 
teach patriotism three hundred and sixty-five days in every year. 
Surely river and harbor and public building legislation is not 
fairly open to the charge of “pork,’’ but the same cannot be said 
of our pension bill. 


The Pension Abuses 


A discussion of the abuses of our pension system is a delicate 

and difficult matter. Patriotism is a virtue which is implanted 
deep in the American heart, and a leading attribute of patriotism 
is gratitude to those who have shed their blood in their country’s 
defense—who heard and answered her appeal in time of direst 
need. No one, and certainly not I, would deprive any soldier who 

_was disabled in the service of his country of a pension. Every 

_ dependent widow of a soldier who was killed or disabled while 
fighting for his native land should be pensioned. What I shall say 
is aimed not at our pension system, but at its abuses—abuses 
which have made the title “pensioner” appear more like a term of 
dishonor than a badge of glory. 

Since the beginning of our government we have expended 
$5,025,193,970 for pensions—a sum more than six times as great 
as all river and harbor appropriations during the same period, and 
two-thirds more than all navy expenditures during that time. 

' Of this collossal sum, all but $96,000,000, or $4,928,748,525, has 
been distributed since 1865. 

A brief study of our annual pension appropriations is illuminat- 
ing. After the Civil War, our pension disbursements naturally in- 
creased as more and more names were placed on the rolls. In 1874 
they had reached $30,000,000, and then the decline began; but then 
also began the period of artificial pension legislation of questionable 
propriety. Up to 1878 pensions were paid only to disabled soldiers 
and their dependents, but in 1879, Congress passed a law granting 
full arrears to all persons entitled to pensions, and our expendi- 
tures leaped, in two years, $20,000,000—from $37,000,000 in 1878 
to $57,000,000 in 1880. This increase was so great that Congress 
then passed an amendment providing that the claim for arrears 
must have been filed prior to 1880. Through the payment of arrears 
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our pension appropriations soared, and in 1888 had reached $82,- — 
000,000. In that year, the limitation as to the time of filing a 
claim for arrears so far as widows were concerned was removed, and 
this opened the door to all kinds of fraud. The tempting prize of | 
thousands of dollars of arrears was too much for numbers of “ wid- 
ows,”’ many of whom were negroes, and there can be no doubt that | 
many persons were beneficiaries of the government’s bounty, who _ 


were not entitled to it. er ‘ 


An Era of Extravagance 
Under the influence of this legislation and of ‘Corporal’ : 
Tanner, a member of the Grand Army of the Republic, who became 
pension commissioner at that time, and who is credited with the 
statement “God help the (Treasury) surplus when I get at it,”’ 
our pension bill grew in two years to $109,000,000. In 1890, an 
act was passed pensioning every soldier who had served not less 
than ninety days in the Civil War, and was so disabled that he 
could not earn a living by manual labor, but the disability need 
not have arisen from war service, provided it was not caused by 
vicious habits. The act also pensioned widows of soldiers who 
had married before 1890, and provided that they need not prove 
_ that the soldier’s death was due to causes brought on by the war. 
The result was that our pension disbursements skyrocketed $52,- 
000,000 in three years, and reached $161,000,000 in 1893. The 
strong stand of President Cleveland checked this waste of public 
funds for a while, and the efforts of the commissioner of pensions 
under him, Mr. William Lochren, unearthed enormous frauds. 
Mr. Lochren dropped 2,266 names from the pension rolls, and re- 
duced the ratings in 3,343 cases. Pension disbursements, under 
his administration and without any change in the law, fell from 
$161,000,000 to $143,000,000 in a single year. 
To show how graft of all kinds had permeated our pension sys- 
tem, let me point out that in 1899 Commissioner of Pensions H. 
Clay Evans, after investigation, disqualified 24,662 of the regis- 
tered pension attorneys, leaving only 18,431 to practice before the 
bureau. 
It is impossible, however, to go into particulars. In 1907, 
{ 1908, and 1912 further pension legislation was passed, and now we 
Eg + ey =A ry have practically a service pension, as every veteran over sixty-two 
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years of age, even though not disabled, is entitled to a pension. 
The war between the states is a memory of fifty years ago. Five 
years after the war, in 1870, there were 198,000 pensioners on the 
rolls; in 1915, half a century after the declaration of peace, there 
were 748,147 persons receiving government aid, of whom 691,606 
are Civil War pensioners. In 1870 our’pension bill was $29,000,000; 
in 1915, it was $166,000,000; and bills have recently been introduced 
providing for larger and more pensions. 


Our Pension Disbursements Largest in the World 

Our pension disbursements in 1913 were $176,714,000—five ‘ 
times as much as France, seven times as much as Germany, ten 
times as much as Great Britain, and twenty-three times as much 
as Austria Hungary. These four great European powers combined 
spent for pensions that year only $84,000,000, or less than one-half 
as much as the United States. 

Let me repeat that every soldier who was disabled, or whose 
health was impaired, during the war, and his dependents after his 
death, should have a pension, but no one is entitled to government 
aid simply because he enlisted for ninety days, even though he 
had never seen a battle-field and had suffered no injuries whatso- 
ever. 

Now what is the method of obtaining a pension? Let us assume 
that a man claims to have been disabled during the war and desires 
a pension. He files an application with the Pension Bureau, and 
if the War Department can give no information as to his disabil- 
ities, he is requested to furnish evidence. This evidence is purely of 
an ex parte character, and consists of affidavits filed by the soldier 
from comrades, officers in his regiment, etc., alleging that they knew 
personally of his injury. This was a fruitful source of fraud, 
especially some years ago. There was a natural tendency among 
the old soldiers to reciprocate with each other on the principle, 
“If I swear to his ‘disability’ he will swear to mine.”” And every 
doubt is solved in favor of the old soldier. 


Some Striking Illustrations 


Two instances of “disability” will be instructive. = 
Mr. Charles D. Long, while serving actively as Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Michigan, was drawing $72 per month for “total 
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and permanent helplessness,’’ though this pension was reduced in 7 
1893 to $50 per month. ; 
General John C. Black in 1878 was pensioned at the rate of 
$100 per month by special Act of Congress on the ground that he : 
was “a physical wreck, maimed and diseased, incapable of any _ 
effort and much of the time confined to his bed.” Since then this 
“physical wreck” was Commissioner of Pensions for four years, 
served one term in Congress, and later was chairman of the Civil | 
Service Commission for nine years, during all of which time he — 
continued to draw his pension of $1,200 per year, in addition to 
his salary of $5,000 as commissioner, $5,000 as representative, and — 
$4,500 as chairman of the Civil Service Commission. These are 
but two striking cases, though a great many similar ones could be _ 
Surely if there is “pork” in any Congressional legislation, it _ 
is in our pension bills. So skillfully distributed has been this form : 
of government bounty, and so closely akin to love of country a 
gratitude to the worthy veteran, that men’s voices have been stilled, 
when they should have been raised in protest against the abuses = 
of our pension system. So-called “reformers” who attack river | 
and harbor legislation dare not turn the searchlight of yoblicliy r 
upon the evils that have crept into our pension disbursements; — 
they dare not call attention to the real ‘‘ pork barrel,” the pension — 
bill, because many pensions, and more liberal pensions, are very 
near and dear to the 748,000 recipients of the government’s favor, __ 
and their relatives and friends, who are powerful at the polls. 
Some idea of the importance of pension gratuities as purely 
financial propositions appears from the fact that in 1915 the amount 
paid in pensions to citizens of Ohio was $15,666,000, Pennsylvania 
$15,275,000, New York $13,791,000, Illinois $11,409,000, Indiana ~ 
$10,096,000, Iowa $5,621,000, and Wisconsin $3,995,000. Let us 
compare this Ohio fifteen and a half million pension crop, which | 
never has a bad year and costs it beneficiaries nothing, with the 
Louisiana sugar crop, worth about twenty to twenty-five millions _ 
gross per annum, which is very expensive to produce, and is fre- ; 
quently the victim of bad seasons and adverse legislation. Is it — 
any wonder that members of Congress from Ohio are pension — 
enthusiasts? 
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very liberal; in fact, they practically give a service pension, and 
_ every surviving Civil War veteran is believed to be on the rolls. 


Hicu Cost or Pork BARREL 


The Special Pension Bill Evil __ 


But the story is not yet told. Our pension laws are liberal, 


Liberal as are these laws, they do not include all who desire pen- 
sions, and covering these cases, special bills are introduced giving 
a pension to, or increasing the pension of, some individual. Some- 
times the bill is to correct the military record of a deserter, and 
grant him an honorable discharge, so that he may draw a pension 
under the existing law. Since 1861 Congress has allowed 47,398 
pensions by means of special acts. Of these, 21,648, with an annual 
value of $6,640,722, are still on the pension roll. The Sixty-Third 
Congress passed 5,061 private pension bills at an annual cost to 
the government of $1,526,598. 

These acts give pensions, or increases of pensions, to those 
who cannot qualify under existing most liberal laws, because of 
lack of evidence as to service, desertion from the ranks, not suffi- 
cient “disability,” or for some other reason. Some of these bills 
may be worthy, but an immense number of them are not. No 
safeguards are thrown around pension legislation; no investigation 
is made prior to the introduction of the bill; and its consideration 
by the pension committees of Congress must necessarily be brief aS Ea 
and cursory, when we recall that 5,061 bills of this character were a 
passed last Congress, and, of course, this is only part of the number 
introduced and investigated by the committees. It is a physical 
impossibility to give each of these special bills a calm, judicial 
investigation in order to ascertain the real facts. They are of 
necessity put through in a hurry. 

An examination of the Congressional Record shows that among 
the chief offenders in the introduction of these special pension bills 
are some of those “reformers”’ who have recently been so blatantly 
denouncing river and harbor appropriations. In one instance 
three-fourths of all the bills introduced during the Sixty-Third 
Congress by a Member who was very bitter in his criticism of river 
and harbor “pork” were special pension bills. 


Pension Exiravagance Should Stop 


Our Civil War pension laws are written upon our statute books, 
and probably the greater part of the disbursements caused by them 
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have already been made. Let us hope so at least. These legisla- — 
tive mistakes are part of our history. We cannot correct them, 
but we can and should prevent the enactment of similar legislation Be - 
in regard to wars since the Civil War. There are now 28,912 Spanish Fr * 
war pensioners on our rolls, and they received last year $3,851,701. 
This is entirely legitimate, for it is only proper that the republic — 
should pension those who were disabled in its service and their 
dependents, and the dependents of those killed in its service, but we _ 
must beware of entering upon a career of artificial legislation for _ 
these veterans, such as characterized the period after the Civil War. — 


Pensions Confer Only Private Benefits 


Let us remember that the $5,025,193,970 paid for pensions 
have been mere expenditures; money which we have had to pay out, | 
and from which no dividends have ever been derived. These vast _ 
sums have been all outgo and no income. Pension bills are in ma 
their nature private bills. They give money to private individuals, _ 
and no one is directly benefited by a pension except the party 
receiving it. 

On the contrary, bills for public buildings, and rivers and har- | 
bors, are public bills—they disburse money for public purposes — 
and the public gets the benefit. The government, like a vast 
business corporation, must have houses in which to conduct its _ 
affairs. It must build or rent, offices, post offices, court houses, — 
custom houses, etc., and these structures, for which in all $363,- 
967,276 has been appropriated, are the property of the government 
—they belong to, and benefit all the people, and not any particular — 
individual. They are public assets, and in most cases have earned | 
fair interest on their cost. 


Splendid Waterway Investments 
The $800,000,000 appropriated for waterways since the Amer- 


ican Revolution are investments which have yielded, and will 

continue to yield, in their great aids to transportation, perpetual 
dividends to the American people. For the stupendous sum of | 

more than five billions lavished on pensions, we have nothing, 

absolutely nothing, of tangible public benefit toshow. That money 
is gone, and gone forever. For our river and harbor expenditures, — . 
Me cx however, we have, and posterity will have for all time, our splendid 
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improved harbors, great marts of trade, where giant tei dock at 
their wharves; our Great Lakes, vast inland seas, where a hundred 
millions have been spent, and which carry the largest and cheapest 
volume of water-borne freight on earth; and our rivers, like the 
Ohio and the Black Warrior, heretofore almost unnavigable, but 
now being improved by locks and dams, and made great arteries of 
commerce. These are permanent public works which help to make 
our country the richest and best on the face of the earth. Im- 
proved waterways are freight carriers and rate regulators; they are 
commerce builders; they are creators of prosperity. There are 
only three cities in the United States of over 150,000 population, 
and none reaching 250,000, which are not on navigable water. 
Practically every metropolis of ancient and modern times was 
located on a navigable stream or the ocean. Improved waterways 
make quick, convenient, and economical transportation, and such 
transportation of products is essential to national prosperity. 

To summarize, I am convinced that charges of pork barrel as 
applied to rivers and harbors, and public buildings, are in the main 
unjust and slanderous; but I cannot say the same about pensions. 
And not only has pension legislation been enormously expensive 
in actual outlay of money, but I fear its advocates have done much 
to demoralize American politics and to lower the high standard in 
which Congress should be held. The cost of the pension pork 


barrel has been very high. 
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‘PARIFF MAKING BY LOG ROLLING 
By Guy Emerson, | 
Associate Editor, The Economic World. 


~ It has been given to very few men to grasp the fentmneshite . 
of American institutions so fully and so fairly as did the distin- — 
guished author of The American Commonwealth. Lord Bryce per-— 
ceived with the accuracy of a trained lawyer our national defects, | 
while at the same time visualizing with the imagination of a poet | 
the promise of American life. He wrote: ; 7 
America has still a long vista of years stretching before her in which she 
will enjoy conditions far more auspicious than any European country can 
count upon. And that America marks the highest level, not only of material 
well-being, but of intelligence and happiness, which the race has yet attained, 
will be the judgment of those who look not at the favored few for whose benefit 
the world seems hitherto to have framed its institutions, but at the whole body © 
of the people. 

Much water has flowed under the bridge since these words _ 
were written. The nations of the Old World have plunged into war; 
and, as an accompaniment of the physical conflict, there has been | 
a searching analysis of ideals and institutions on the part of think- © 
ing men all over the world which has not had its parallel since the © 
Renaissance. Americans especially have been moved to an in- | 
tellectual taking of stock. Our eyes have been turned inward, _ 
and we have had to decide all over again whether or not we were > 
ready to stand forth and defend with our lives the institutions — 
of our fathers. Brought face to face with the spectacle of a remiark- 
ably efficient autocracy, we, who have believed ourselves custodians 
of human liberties, have been forced once more to go to the roots of © 
things, to live over again the great days during which the founda- __ 
tions of this republic were being laid, carefully, arduously, stone __ 
upon stone. 3 

It does not seem too soon to declare that Americans of 1916 © 
have concluded that they are ready to carry forward the institu- 
tions of Hamilton and Jefferson—that they still believe in human © 
liberties. But out of this deep and, perhaps, somewhat bitter self- 
examination has come the outstanding realization that much must 
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be done, immediately done, to prove that a democracy can be 
efficient. 

These are the considerations which go far to vitalize a present 
discussion of our system of government, and to render of first 
importance a review of the machinery with which we expect to 
keep our place in the van of world progress. It is the purpose of 
this paper briefly to discuss the perennial American problem of 
tariff making, and to outline a course of action in line with present- 
day demands of industrial preparedness and national efficiency. 

By way of preface it should be stated that the present dis- 
cussion does not involve the merits of the various schools of tariff 
thought. It seems obvious that the United States will, for many 
years to come, adhere to some degree of protection, whether frankly, 
or incidentally, through a policy of tariff for revenue only. These 
are political questions. The majority of the people must decide 
what policy they desire to follow. This majority will be reflected 
in the majority in Congress. It is important to note, however, 
that when the people have registered their will at the polls, there 
still remains the important task of framing a tariff accordingly. 
This is tariff making. It is essentially a scientific and non-political 
task. It is a highly technical and difficult task. The fact that it 
has always been handled along lines of political expediency is one 
of the most pregnant sources of our present lack of national efficiency. 

Let us first see what is involved in the problem. In the 
first place the tariff involves a considerable proportion of the 
total revenue of the government. According to the Treasury State- 
ment of June 80, 1915, the receipts for the fiscal year ended on 
that date were $695,663,190, of which the revenue from cystoms 
contributed $209,268,107. It is the second largest indirect tax 
imposed by the government. In addition to this, however, the 
imposition of a tax on imports bears directly or indirectly upon our 
entire industrial fabric. Not only is it vital to the manufacturer 
to know what, if any, protection he is to have against foreign 
competition, but he must also know, if he is to attain to his full 
capacity as a producer of goods to be sold in competitive markets 
at home and abroad, what the chances are of a continuance of the 
policy in force at any particular time. Uncertainty is the greatest 
enemy of successful business. Many manufacturers would gladly 
exchange a considerable portion of the protection they now have and 
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which they stand in danger of losing at any moment, for a definite 
policy, based on ascertained facts, upon which an intelligent busi- 
ness campaign reaching into the future could safely be based, and 
in the security of which long-time undertakings and commitments 
could be entered upon. 

Since 1890 there have been five revisions of the tariff. Each 
revision has been accompanied by an agitation of our entire com- 
mercial and industrial structure. None of the revisions has been 
generally satisfactory. Not only the manufacturers, but the labor-. 


been more or less involved, and always with the result that an 


outcry has arisen for further change. It is an endless performance | 
in which the actors are unskilled and the audience dissatisfied; — 


and yet the same old play is staged over and over and over again. 


ers, farmers, merchants, bankers and the public generally have _ 


It is a truism that a successful piece of work is the result of t. 


careful preparation and skillful execution. Is it not, therefore, — 
more or less obvious why our tariffs have failed to satisfy the - 
country? Let us examine briefly the machinery by means of w hich © 


they are produced. In this connection a quotation is offered from — 


an able paper by Mr. Henry R. Towne, formerly president of the — 


Merchants’ Association of New York. “The conditions under — 


which this highly tochatenl and complex subject is now dealt with,” 
says Mr. Towne, “would be ludicrous, if they were not so wterty 
unfair. The members of the Congressional committees in charge of 
tariff revision are exceedingly busy men, each serving on other 


committees also, and devoting only a portion of his time to this — 
work. Necessarily their public hearings must beslimited to in- = 


termittent days, and be kept within limited hours, and yet, even 
ignoring these limitations, . . . . the time during which — 


tariff bills have been considered, matured and adopted during» ¥ 
recent years has been strikingly inadequate.” Mr. Towne then © 


points out that the entire time spent on each tariff act has not 


averaged more than three and one-half months. In this same © 


connection the following statement of Mr. Franklin Pierce is — 


pertinent: 


So hasty and careless are the methods of tariff legislation that the Dingley 7 = 
Bill, which filled 163 printed pages and imposed duties upon more than 4,000 — 


separate articles of import, introduced at the opening of the session in the House 
on March 15, 1897, was passed within less than two weeks and transmitted to 
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the Senate, only 22 pages of it having been considered and discussed upon the 

floor of the House. 


Mr. Pierce proceeds to recall the classic instance of the Cana- 
dian frog industry which, in their unreasoning haste, the legislators 
overlooked, with the result that the distracted customs appraisers, 
to repair the omission, held that frogs were poultry, and assessed 
duty accordingly. 

To quote again from Mr. Towne’s paper, 


when Congress proposed to consider a revision of the present tariff schedules 
‘ a card was issued by the Committee on Ways and Means inviting per- 
sons who desired to be heard to apply ‘‘to be assigned to a place on the pro- 
gram,”’ and naming fourteen dates for the hearings beginning November 10 and 
ending December 4. Each hearing was to cover a “‘specific schedule” and was ex- 
pected to last two days. The first two hearings covered the schedules relating to 
chemicals, liquors, tobacco and sugar. One hearing, that of November 25, was 
allotted to considering the question of duties on ‘“‘metals and manufactures of,” 
that is, practically everything composed wholly or chiefly of metal, from pig 
iron to pins, from steel rails to sewing machines, from jewelry to stoves, from 
watches to steam engines. Is it surprising that the thousands of manufacturers 
concerned were conspicuous by their absence from so farcical a proceeding? 


Mr. Towne then quotes Senator Beveridge with regard to the 
striking discrepancies between the findings of the Committee of 
the House and those of the Senate Committee “in their attempt 
to deal with technical questions involving applied science in almost 
every department, and commerce in every branch.” The following 
examples are typical of the varying preliminary rates fixed by the 
two branches upon the same article: 


Borax, per lb., House 2c., Senate 5c. 
Phosphorus, per House 20 c., Senate 10 c. 
Certain knives, per doz., oa *) House 75 c., Senate free 
Certain files, per doz., House 30 c., Senate 50 c. 
Finished lumber, per M. ft., House 50 c., Senate 35 c. 
Sugar cane, per cent. ad valorem, Tyas wi House 20 % Senate 10% 
Certain cotton cloth, per sq. yd., House 8 ¢., Senate 6} c. 
Matting, per sq. yd., (itt cmd House &c., Senate 4c. 


“The Conference Committee,” sista,” Me. Towne concludes, “which 
finally adjusted these differences of from 50 per cent to 150 per 
cent, was in session only five days.”’ 

It is needless to multiply instances of the total inadequacy 
and unfairness of present tariff-making methods. This inadequacy 
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and unfairness is realized by the great majority of thinking men 
throughout the country. And in the minds of many men there 
is a pronounced feeling that the haphazard and dark-closet methods 
of framing these all-important measures afford too great an oppor- 
tunity for practices not only unscientific but positively immoral. 
Conditions have unquestionably improved in this regard since the 
publication of The American Commonwealth. The foliowing passage 
from that book is none the less a suggestive text for a discussion 
of tariff making at the present time: 


The tariff on imports opens another enormous sphere in which legislative 
intervention affects private pecuniary interests; for it makes all the difference to 
many sets of manufacturers whether duties on certain classes of goods are raised, 
or maintained or lowered. Hence the doors of Congress are besieged by a whole 
army of commercial or railroad men and their agents, to whom, since they have 
come to form a sort of profession, the name of Lobbyists is given. Many Con- 
gressmen are personally interested, and lobby for themselves among their col- 
leagues from the vantage-ground of their official positions. 

Thus a vast deal of solicitation and bargaining goes on. Lobbyists offer 
considerations for help in passing a bill which is desired or in stopping a bill whom ’ 


is feared. Two members, each of whom has a bill to get through, or one of whom > 
desires to prevent his railroad from being interfered with while the other wishes 
the tariff on an article which he manufactures kept up, make a compact by 
which each aids the other. This is log-rolling: You help me to roll my log, which 
is too heavy for my unaided strength, and I help you to roll yours. 


Readers of The Annals of the American Academy of Political — 
and Social Science will doubtless be ready to concede that public — 
sentiment has for some time been running strongly counter to 
present tariff-making methods. Public-spirited men, irrespective of : 
party affiliations, have declared against such methods; public- 
spirited organizations have passed resolutions condemning them; — 
with one voice the press has ridiculed them. What may not beso _ 
generally recognized is the strong sentiment which has been gaining _ 
force within Congress itself in favor of putting an end to the present 
chaotic state of affairs. A few expressions from men who have 
actually been ‘‘through the mill’’ will serve to bring out this point. 
In a speech referred to above, Senator Beveridge said: 


At the public hearings the committee rooms overflow with representatives of 
various interests. The private hearings are equally congested. Both are rushed . 
and confused. At these hearings there is no time, no opportunity to go into 
any one subject thoroughly; no time, no opportunity to test the statements there 
made; no time, no — to verify a single supposed fact. The most i 
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honest and alert man could not possibly prevent, or even know about, incorrect 
statements; and the best of men might be excused from making a tariff rate 
which they did not intend to make, and which, had they known all the facts, 
they never would have made. 


He then quotes a signed article by Senator Vest in which the 
latter says: 


I look back now upon what occurred during the Wilson-Gorman bill as a 
nightmare, from the effects of which I have never recovered. Before the con- 
ference ended three of the conferees had broken down under the constant strain 
to which we were subjected. 


A few more may be selected from the rapidly accumulating 
body of statements which seem to unite in their disapproval of 
present methods of tariff-making: 

Congressman E. J. Hill, of Connecticut: 


I hope never to see another general revision of the tariff with its consequent 
upheaval of our whole industrial organization, and with the abominable trading 
and dickering which inevitably result therefrom. 


Senator Norris, of Nebraska: 


The methods by which the tariff has been revised in the past are unscientific, 
illogical, and out of date. This applies to every tariff that has been enacted. 


Senator Root, of New York: 


We have been here for over three months considering and discussing and 
voting upon the measure of protection that it is necessary to give in order to keep 
alive and prosperous the business of tens of thousands of corporations engaged 
in the manufacture and trades affected by the protective tariff. Upon one hand 
we have garbled statements; upon the other equally garbled and partial state- 
ments; and no means of distinguishing the truth. We are under the necessity 
of proceeding by guesswork, by conjecture, always with dissatisfaction, because 
we recognize the chance that we have guessed wrong about whose statements 
came nearest to the truth. = a 

Senator Gore, of Oklahoma: 

Burke said that statesmanship is the science of circumstances. Few there are 
who will deny the potency of circumstances. But few there are who will deny 
that facts are the best touchstone upon which to try the virtue of theory; few 
who will assert that taxable articles can best be determined by intuition, and the 
rates of duties best determined by inspiration. . . . . Itisnodisparagement 
to the Congressional committee to relieve it of the toil of assembling facts, collect- 
ing and collating data. Shift that drudgery to somebody else, and allow the 
Congressmen the luxury of analyzing and reflecting upon the facts, to decide 
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as between the old and the new system. It is not necessary to convict the old 
system as being the worst possible system; it is only necessary to find that the __ 
new system would be the better system. Whom has the old system satisfied? 
Has it satisfied the advocates of high tariff? Has it satisfied the advocates of __ 
low tariff? Has ii satisfied the country? Has it insured industrial peace, and _ 
commercial progress and prosperity? Why, my friends, the most elaborate and 
most colossal works of fiction ever produced in the United States are the tariff __ 
hearings before che Finance Committee of the Senate, and the Ways and Means — 
Committee of the House. As works of fancy they are unrivalled by the Rape of 
the Lock. As works of the imagination, they are unapproached by Paradise Lost. _ 
They have all the function of ex parte testimony on the part of interested witnesses, _ 
alternating between violent hope and violent fear. Every temptation to mis- 
statement is present. Nearly every obligation to truth is absent, save conscience _ 
alone, and their consciences are under such perfect control. 


An attempt has been made to emphasize the fact that tariff 
making is a most vital matter, and that it is handled in a most | 
unsatisfactory manner. In saying this, it is fair to point out that 
no unreasoning attack on Congress is justified because of the 
situation as it now stands. Persons in a position to know declare © 
that the Underwood Tariff Act was framed in a more conscientious _ 
manner than any act we have ever had. It is well known that £ 
the men responsible for it worked themselves to the verge of exhaus- 7 7 
tion in an attempt to produce a fair result. But the point seems | 
to be that in striving to lay plans to make our democracy efficient __ 
we cannot rest content with the conscientious failures of amateurs. _ 
Speaking wholly without political bias, it may be stated that the _ 
Underwood Bill is calling forth the same criticism which has been _ 
so generously heaped upon its predecessors; and that the party 
which happened to be in power when it was enacted into law is _ 
now conscious of the need of many changes in the measure. No _ 
one would deny that if five or six of the able members of the Ways 
and Means Committee were to give their entire time during es 
number of years to the study of tariff making, they could equip _ 
themselves to treat the matter adequately. But what would their — 
neglected constituents say? What would happen to the other 
business to which each leader in both chambers is obliged to attend? na 
Obviously such a plan runs counter to the normal and reasonable 
course of business in a representative body. The situation, there- 
fore, appears to be something like this: Under the Constitution, — 
Congress is required to pass laws bearing upon taxation. The 
tariff is a taxation measure. The ablest Committees in Congress — 
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have demonstrated through three generations the fact that they 
were not equipped to carry out, in a manner satisfactory to the 
country, this duty of framing tariff acts. And the organization 
and duties of Congress are such that no permanent body equipped 
to handle the tariff ever can exist within Congress itself. Have we 
an instance here of an irresistible force striking an immovable body? 

An effort will be made briefly to suggest a way out of this 
apparent impasse. The solution would seem to lie in this direction: 
that Congress has not discharged its whole duty to the people in 
merely framing a tariff act; its duty involves the framing of an 
adequate, scientific and non-political tariff act. If Congress, 
therefore, is unable to perform this duty unaided it should not at- 
tempt to delegate it, but should call to its assistance a body of men 
of the highest qualifications who would devote their whole time to 
studying the facts which properly underly all tariffs, whether high 
or low, together with their interrelationship, and their significance 
both as to domestic and as to foreign conditions, in such manner 
as to enable Congress to enact a law which will be in the best 
interests of the country as a whole. More than this, such a body 
would be able to keep abreast of the changing conditions at home 
and abroad and to enable Congress to meet new necessities as 
they arise, schedule by schedule, without the wholesale. revision 
which has so long been the bug-bear of consistent progress and 
prosperity in the United States. Such is the plan in France, for 
example, where several hundred minor tariff changes have been 
made during the last few years—but always upon the basis of 
carefully ascertained facts, and in such a gradual manner that no 
business disturbance has been precipitated. 

This suggestion appears to be gaining considerable favor 
throughout the United States. It appears to be the only answer 
to the problem. It may, therefore, be of interest to outline the 
best thought along the lines of a tariff board, or a tariff commission, 
as it has so far developed. It may be said at once that no tariff 
commission of the sort which the importance of the subject demands 
has ever existed in the United States. The commission of 1882 
was created for a period of six months, during which time an inde- 
pendent body can hardly do more than can a Congressional com- 
mittee towards producing a satisfactory tariff. The Tariff Board 
appointed by Mr. Taft in 1909 was not an independent commission 
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established upon broad lines. The Payne-Aldrich Law provided 
for the establishment of minimum and maximum tariff rates, and 
gave authority to the President, in determining such rates, to 
appoint experts to assist him. Mr. Taft followed this authorization, _ 
and dubbed the experts a “Tariff Board.” Congress did not— 
feel bound to continue this body, however, and in 1912 the Chair- | 
‘man of the Committee on Appropriations in the House saw to it _ 
that no appropriation for salaries or expenses of the Board was — 
authorized and it thereupon automatically ceased to exist. P 

It is further generally conceded that the salaries paid to Mr. _ 
Taft’s experts were not high enough to attract, in the majority of | 
cases, men of the calibre demanded. And yet the work of that 
Board, so far as it went, was valuable, and was actually used and 
relied upon by Democratic members of the Ways and Means Com- _ 
mittee in framing the Underwood Bill. In stating this fact, _ 
Senator Owen, of Oklahoma, in a recent address favoring a tariff 
commission, laid emphasis on the fact that the Committee on _ 
Banking and Currency of which he was chairman, found the report 
of the Monetary Commission of the greatest value in connection , 
with the framing of the Federal Reserve Act. There seems to be 
no doubt in the minds of the constructive men in Congress that _ 
where an elaborate array of reliable facts is needed as a basis of 
legislation, the proper course is to employ the best men available in 
‘the country to devote their whole time to ascertaining those facts. 
Any other course would seem to be out of line with what the citizens _ 
of the United States have the right to demand. 

It seems to be admitted very generally that the most impor-— 
tant consideration in connection with all commissions is the char- _ 


acter of the personnel. The most skillfully drafted statute pro- _ 


viding for the establishment of a commission is hardly more valuable _ 
than waste paper if the appointments made under its authorization — 
are mediocre. It is, therefore, a notable tendency of recent pro- 
posals for a tariff commission that they involve adequate salaries, — 
on a par, for example, with those paid to members of the Federal — 
Reserve Board. It has been urged further that a permanent _ 
annual appropriation be provided for, as was done in the recent — 
Smith-Lever Agricultural Extension Act. Under such a provision, nA 
a commission cannot be cut off by the mere failure of a committee _ 
to insert the item in the annual appropriation measure. It is | 
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necessary for a member of Congress affirmatively to bring forward 
a bill cutting off the necessary funds, to get this bill through the 
House and the Senate, and then to get it signed by the President. 
Finally, it should be said that it is not contemplated that 
_ such a commission should make recommendations to Congress as 
to specific rates of duty, unless called upon to do so. The com- 
mission is proposed not to supplant nor to combat, but solely to 
assist, Congress. Then, if the right sort of men are appointed and 
give their time and energy to the study of this one great subject, 
it will not be long before they will come to be recognized as tariff 
authorities, and it is the tendency of the times that when they are 
so recognized, they will be freely consulted and increasingly relied 
upon both by Congress and by the President.' 

This suggestion is not a new one. But it is doubtful if there 
has been a time when its importance was greater. The unprece- 
dented changes in commercial and industrial alignments, both at 
home and abroad, make necessary a far-seeing and statesmanlike 
study of national necessities. Press dispatches indicate that all 
the nations of Europe which will be our rivals after the war are, 

_without exception, giving some sort of expert attention to their 
probable commercial needs after the war, with special reference to 
the framing of reciprocal tariff arrangements. We cannot afford 
to leave work of this sort to government bureaus, under political 
and temporary secretaries. What seems to be demanded is a 
small body of the best men available who shall consider this matter 
continuously, independently, and non-politically. 

A great opportunity is presented to us; it may be said that 

a great crisis confronts us. Not our commercial prosperity alone is 

atstake. There is involved also the cause of democracy and liberty 
for which this country has stood forth as the leading champion for 
over a century. Great causes call for treatment along great lines. 

It is not solely a question of ending our log-rolling methods of 

tariff making. It is a question of letting the light of day into 
our whole governmental system; of using modern machinery to 
produce modern results; of ceasing to muddle along and of adopting 
instead adequate methods of preparedness for peace; in short, it 
is a question of taking the great, fundamental steps which are so 
potently, so immediately indicated in the process of proving that 
8 democracy can be efficient. 


1Since this article was written a bill has been introduced in Congress by 
Representative Rainey, largely embodying the suggestions here made. . 
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SPOILS AND THE PARTY 


By Cuester Lioyp JoNgEs, 
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abuse involved in the spoils system. The enthusiasm for civil 


plished much greater than is the case. When we read about spoils" 


it is usually the story of a fight for their elimination in a specific 


service or a comparison of present-day standards with those of a 


generation ago but we are apt to overlook the fact that taken as 


a whole our party government is still spoils government. The 


civil service reform movement points the way; it does not represen nt 


& cause won. 


This is true whether one considers national, state or municipal _ 
politics. The greatest party asset of a financial sort in the average © 
campaign is still not the funds contributed by interested and dis- | 
interested followers nor even the franchises or contract plums which | 
may be handed over to the faithful, but the prospect of profiting by © 


what Senator Marcy long ago characterized as “the rule that to the 


victor belong the spoils of the enemy.” As a means of getting — 
party work done money contributions are of less importance than — 


the patronage which is to be the reward of workers “‘who are 
valuable when the campaign is on.” 


Spoils in the Federal Service = 


The advance in the elimination of spoils has been more con-— 


spicuous in the federal than in the state and municipal govern- _ 


ments. Each administration advertises its good deeds in connec- | 


tion with the civil service in order that it may profit as much as _ 
possible by the effect on public opinion. The Civil Service Com- _ 


mission announces, 


The government is doing more work with fewer employees and with increased 


economy and efficiency. Each year sees a more intensive application and observ- _ 
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The American people have always been complacent about 7 
service reform has affected “intellectuals” but not the man in > 


the street. Even those who pretend to an interest in the efficiency — 
of the public service are apt to think the advance already accom- | 
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ance of the rules, a the commission is coming into po touch with the 
entire service and because of the codperation and support of appointing officers." 


and the Council of the National Civil Service Reform League 
reports, 

The past year demonstrates the constant growth of popular sentiment 
throughout the country in favor of the merit and efficiency system. Even in 
Congress the tide has turned against the spoilsman.* 

These statements are true, but what has been done should be 
supplemented by an exposition of what still remains to be done if 
the real picture is to be secured. There are estimated to be at 
least 475,000 persons at present in the employ of the executive 
branch of the national government. Their aggregate salary is about 
$400,000,000. A third of a century after the enactment of the 
basic Pendleton Act there are still only 61 per cent of the positions 
by number under the strict competitive system. The advance 
we have made, too, is chiefly in the lower and middle grade posi- 
tions. The higher, better paid, supervisory positions are to a 
greater degree still the prize of victory at the polls. When we 
remember that the men in these positions are usually in charge 
of the work of those who have minor positions of either temporary 
or permanent tenure it is easy to understand why it is so difficult 


to insure that efficiency records shall be reliable and underhand 


methods of inducing campaign contributions of work and money 
difficult to prevent. This army of senate-confirmed political agents 
comprising the higher class postmasters, the collectors of customs 
and internal revenue, district attorneys and marshalls scattered 
over the entire country are servants of the party primarily and of 
the people in only a secondary degree. Too often their official 
duties are nominal only, taking their attention for an hour a day 
or a day a week, the rest of their energy being devoted to directing 
the course of politics. Ex-President Taft’s recent suggestion that 
the postmasters of higher grade be abolished since the assistant 

1 Thirty-second Annual Report of the United States Civil Service Commission, 


Washington, 1916, p. 5. 

2 Proceedings at the annual meeting of the National Civil Service Reform 
League, 1914, p. 64. 

* Dana, R. H.: Good Government, Supplement (New York) January, 1915, 
p. 9 et seg. The Thirty-second Annual Report of the United States Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, 1915, p. 5, reports that there were on June 30, 1915, 
476,363 officers and employees in the executive civil service. 
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postmasters do the work anyway, may not be good politics but it 
points to a very real abuse in our public service. 


Spoils in State and Municipal Service 


The employees of our states have a total salary list of not less 
than $300,000,000.4 In by far the majority of these smaller — 
political units there is not even a beginning of legislation to reform 
the civil service. Even a list of those which have civil service laws 
gives the impression that greater advance has been made than the 
fact justifies. In some commonwealths and municipalities, how-— 
ever, an improvement over the federal legislation is found in th: at 
the higher positions have to a greater degree been put upon the q 
merit basis. 7 

State legislation for the merit system in the civil service 
is in fact almost a matter of the last decade. Before 1905 only | 
New York and Massachusetts had competitive examinations for _ 
their state services. In that year Wisconsin passed a state-wide 
act and Illinois one applying to state charitable institutions. Three | 
years later New Jersey fell into line. Illinois in 1911 passed an _ 
advanced law. The next year Colorado applied the merit system to © 
the entire state service and in 1913 Ohio passed a law to affect 
the service in state, counties and city school districts. California — 
and Connecticut passed more conservative measures. 

The last two years have on the whole been a period of reac-_ 
tion in civil service legislation in the states. Kansas passed an _ 
act applying to the state service, and New Jersey made important _ 
improvements over her law of 1908 and in Louisiana a law was — 
passed creating a civil service commission to have charge of the 
employees at the port of New Orleans. Elsewhere the outlook 
for extension of the merit system was not encouraging. In the © 
legislature of Connecticut there was a determined effort to repeal — 
the law passed in 1913. Though unsuccessful, an amendment was _ 
passed which in effect allows any head of a department and any © 
state commission to secure exemption from the law. The legislature — Ta 
of Colorado seriously weakened the law in that state. An attempt — ¢ 
to provide for the certification to the appointing authority of the — 
entire eligible list instead of the three highest upon it was oll ; 
defeated in Wisconsin in the Senate. The Ohio legislature in- 


a * Dana, R. H. in Good Government, Supplement, Jan., 1914, p. 9 et seq. is 7 
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creased the number of exempt positions. In California a bill to 
devitalize the Civil Service act was killed only by the “pocket 
veto” of the governor.® 

In the municipal services the spoils system is still in all but 
exceptional cases in unquestioned control. In some of the states 
with civil service laws there are attempts to put the city services 
on the merit basis and this is true also of some cities in other states. 
But in the typical American municipality, with the exception of 
school teachers, firemen and the police, there is permanence and 
a legal test of fitness in neither the higher nor the lower ranks of 
the public service. 

Why Extension is Difficult 


The review of recent developments indicates that the problem 
which presents itself to the friends of the merit system is often 
not what extension can be secured but how can what has already 
been obtained be safeguarded. 

The pressure to overthrow the laws already passed is es- 
pecially strong whenever a change in administration involves also 
a change in party politics. In fact, the legislation by which the 
“classification” of public employees has been extended may not be 
devoid of partisan character. Such is the case for example when 
a certain branch of the service formerly filled by political appoint- 
ments is “‘covered into” the classified service without an open 
competitive examination. Under such conditions it may well seem 
to the new party coming into power that their defeated opponents 
have filled the offices—by political appointees—and then given 
them permanency of tenure by putting them under the civil service 
rules thus in effect making a new rule—‘‘to the vanquished belong 
the spoils,”’ which is hardly a better maxim than the original one. 

In 1908 President Roosevelt put under civil service rules some 
15,000 fourth-class postmasters in the territory northwest of the 
Ohio River. Those then holding these offices, chiefly political 
appointees, were not required to take any examination. In October, 
1912, shortly before the election in which it seemed practically 
certain the Republican party would be defeated, President Taft 
“covered in” all the remaining fourth-class postmasters, about 
36,000, also without examination. Naturally these actions were not 
"8 The recent developments in the states are discussed in Good Government, 
Supplement, Jan., 1916, p. 13-14. 
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looked upon with favor by the Democratic administration which 
followed that of Mr. Taft. President Wilson did not, however, 
revoke the executive orders of his predecessors but he did amend 
them by providing that no fourth-class postmaster should be given 
competitive classified status unless “he was appointed as the 
result of a competitive examination or shall be so appointed.” 

Even if a party does not set about to repeal the civil service 
iaw directly so as to open up more positions for its favorites, it 
may, through riders on important legislation, place certain classes 
of offices outside the merit system and see to it that the new places 
created by its legislation are filled under rules which will allow 
a free hand in appointments. Often, too, the administration of the 
law may be so manipulated that all vacancies that arise under it 
may be filled with good party servants even though the letter of 
the law be observed. Examples of the first of these practices are 
frequent in the recent history of the federal civil service. 

Since 1913 Congress has shown reactionary tendencies in this 
sort of legislation by (1) excepting the field income tax collection 
force from the operation of the civil service law, (2) removing from 
the classified service deputy collectors and deputy United States 
marshalls, (3) excepting the employees of the Federal Reserve 
Board from the operation of the act, a bill passed only by the 
deciding vote of the Vice-President in the Senate, (4) providing— 
following the suggestion of the Secretary of Commerce—that 
fourteen new positions as commercial attaché should be filled 
without application of the civil service rules, (5) exempting attor- 
neys, special experts and examiners of the trade commission from 
the operation of the law. Attacks have been made also upon the 
Indian service and repeatedly upon the post-office service. 

Illustrations of the management of the law so as to allow 
de facto control though the civil service rules are in form observed 
can be cited in great number in both state and federal experience. 
The abuse is especially liable to occur where the number of com- 
petitors in the examination is small. If the law provides that the 
three with highest standings shall be certified to the appointing 
authority it will often be possible to appoint the man who would 
have been appointed under the spoils system. Of course, this 
practice is still easier where the appointing authority can reject 
those certified and ask the addition of supplemental names. The 
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thorough elimination of political manipulation of this sort is only 
possible where the administrative officer has at heart the enforce- 
ment not only of the letter but of the spirit of the law. Even if 
legislation specifically prohibited the transmission of any informa- 
tion as to the candidates’ politics to the appointing power, it would 
be impossible to insure its proper enforcement if the administration 
did not share the desire for a non-partisan service. 

The working of the federal regulations in this particular may 
be illustrated by the appointments to fourth-class postmasterships. 
Section 10 of the Civil Service Act reads: 

No recommendations of any persons who shall apply for office or place under 
the provisions of this act which may be given by any Senator or member of the 
House of Representatives, except as to the character or residence of the applicant, 
shall be received or considered by any persons concerned in making any examina- 
tion or appointment under this Act. 

In the examinations for fourth-class postmasterships—now under 
the act by executive order—there are seldom more than three or 
four candidates. Consequently, if the man who would have been 
appointed under the spoils system passes he is fairly sure of the 
place he seeks. Postmaster-General Burleson is reported to have 
publicly solicited recommendations of members of Congress to 
guide him in making appointments to fourth-class postmasterships.*® 
It hardly needs demonstration that the political advantage of 
having appointees in every hamlet in his district is an important 
asset to the Congressman. Other appointments in the depart- 
ments at Washington may be similarly influenced and this obliga- 
tion under which the appointee feels himself when originally 
placed may from time to time be increased as he comes up for 
promotion or is saved from demotion. Not only therefore does 
the spoils system still control the higher offices but it has an indirect 
influence upon ranks of the service which may be on paper “classified.” 

These various ways in which the pressure for patronage 
makes itself felt in the branches of the civil service already “ classi- 
fied’”’ are symptomatic of the great demand for the offices still 
filled without reference to the civil service law. Civil service 
reform, unlike some other propaganda, does not prosper on its 
own success. It does not accumulate added momentum with each 
victory, even though the benefits attendant on the adoption of the 
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merit system be easily demonstrable. Indeed, in some ways every 
advance makes the next step more difficult. The dispenser of 
patronage tightens his grip with every loss of power he suffers, the 
clamor for the remaining offices becomes more persistent, and the 
public are only on exceptional occasions aroused to an interest in 
the importance of the civil service issue. 

In the present state of the public mind there is little likelihood 
of any rapid and continuous advance in civil service legislation by 
the federal government. In the states and cities more may be 
accomplished both because less has already been done there and 
because there the public is in closer contact with the officials. On 
the other hand the average campaign will even here turn on more 
spectacular issues. In any case what concessions may be secured 
will be determined by the opinion of the political parties as to 
whether they can get along without the highly valuable perquisite— 
the power to distribute offices. | The increasing legitimate expense 
of campaigns coming at the same time as the popular demand for 
limitation of the sources, amount and purpose of political ex- 
penditures, taken with the demand that the valuable asset of spoils 
be given up, puts the parties in a difficult position. In this situation 
the corrupt practice acts and civil service reform come to stand in 
a peculiar relation to each other. The argument runs: if you 
limit too strictly the sources from which money may be solicited and 
the amount which may be spent in a campaign you must make it up 
by letting the candidate distribute offices—money value—in another 
form. Neither alternative is attractive but to a degree the opposi- 
tion appears real, at least as to the stricter limitations on amount 
of expenditure found in the more drastic corrupt practice acts. 


Lessening the Demand for Patronage by Creation of Other Party Assets 


The way out of the dilemma frequently suggested lies in the 
creation of some other source of support for the parties thus lessen- 
ing the pressure for place. There are a number of ways in which 
this could conceivably be done none of which seem both satisfactory 
and practical. 

It has been suggested that we miay develop a class of men of 
means who, their private fortunes being sufficient to their needs, 
will devote themselves to public affairs and bear the expense of 
their own candidatures. The answer is that at present we have no 
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such class, that a distinction of this sort separating candidate 
and electorate would be unwelcome to American public opinion and 
finally that few would be able to bear the expense of a thorough 
campaign in a large state and none that of the national elections. 

Dependence on the great economic interests as a means of 
relieving pressure for patronage has been suggested. Our previous 
experience with alliances between big business and politics is not 
encouraging. Any contribution has at least the appearance of 
a purchase of immunity from hostile governmental action. There 
are plenty of illustrations that this is frequently the practical 
consequence; for examples read the history of Gould’s expendi- 
tures for the protection of the Erie railroad in New York or the 
current exposures which show that in return for campaign contri- 
butions certain companies have received the promise that they 
might appoint the men who were to inspect their factories. 

The most democratic and from all points of view the most 
attractive proposal is a greater dependence on the “rank and file” 
of the party—that is, a dependence on small contributions. Efforts 
to create a basis of this sort have not been lacking in the larger 
parties, probably not only from a belief in the correctness of the 
theory that the party as a whole should bear party expenses but 
also from the belief that a member who contributes has his loyalty 
to the party strengthened. To popularize support, the Republican 
party, so the chairman of the national committee later testified, 
had between seven and eight hundred representatives in Chicago 
alone soliciting campaign funds in 1908. The Democrats also have 
several times used similar methods as did the Progressives in 1912. 
But such methods are more important in the parties out of power — 
and in those which have no chance of victory. In the larger parties — 
in our times they have never brought in a large percentage of the — 
total which passes through the war chest. Not until we have a_ 
radical and at present at least unexpected change in the attitude of. 
the average voter can we hope for a cutting down of pressure for | 
spoils through this means. 

An interesting set of experiments in lessening the necessity 
of large funds or their equivalent for the work of parties are the 
laws passed in various states to transfer to the public treasury 
part or all of the expense of campaigns. In the first class are the © 
so-called publicity pamphlets, the first use of which appeared in 
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Oregon. The state undertakes to publish at a rate below its actual 
cost a limited amount of campaign material and send a copy to each 
voter. This it is held will cut down the necessity of spending so 
much money in circularizing the electorate and give each party 
an opportunity of answering the arguments of its opponents in a 
way which will bring the clash of opinion forcibly to the voter’s 
attention. The reception of such schemes has been by no means 
uniform. It seems to have met with a fair measure of success 
in Oregon, but the similar Wisconsin experiment has proved a 
failure. Though the pamphlet was generally used when it was 
first established, the following election showed a marked falling 
off of interest and the legislature of 1915 repealed the law. 

Of a somewhat similar effect is the practice under which large 
amounts of campaign literature are now printed at the instance of 
members of Congress and given wide distribution under congres- 
sional frank. Of course, this is a less straightforward and defensible 
means of shifting to the public purse what are in fact party cam- 
paign expenditures. 

Colorado passed a more thoroughgoing measure than the 
publicity pamphlet laws referred to. It provided: 

That the expenses of conducting campaigns to elect state, district and county 
officers at general elections shall be 7 only by the state and by the candidates 
for office at such elections. ; 

Within ten days after nomination of candidates the state treasurer | 
was to pay the chairman of the state committee of each politic al 
party a sum equal to twenty-five cents for each vote cast at the 
last preceding general election for the nominee of the party for » 


governor. The state chairman was to turn over to the county _ 


chairman sums equal to twelve and one-half cents for each such 
party vote within the county. Candidates for office could turn _ 
over to the committees in charge of the campaign in their districts 


an amount equal to 40 per cent of the first year’s salary of the 


office or if the salary were paid by fees an amount equal to 25 per f 
cent of the fees collected in the office in the preceding year. After 
the election the various chairmen were to report the amount and _ 
purposes of all expenditure. ; 

At first sight this looks like a logical extention of the process _ 


of legalization through which parties have been going for now — 


7 Session Laws of Colorado, 1909, p. 303, Ch. 141. 
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over a generation. Primaries are regulated, the rent of the places 
where the voting occurs is paid by the public, the officers of election 
are paid by the state, the ballots are printed at state cost and as 
indicated above in some states the cost of circularizing the electorate 
is borne at least in part by the public treasury. The payment of 
the rent of halls in which the campaign meetings are to be held, 
payment for party watchers and similar expenses seem a logical 
extension of the same development. 

There seems to be good reason to believe that a carefully 
drafted measure might accomplish at least part of the purpose 
aimed at in the Colorado act, which in fact was never allowed to 
control an election. The state Supreme Court took original juris- 
diction in the unreported case of Jesse McDonald v. W. J. Galligan 
and declared the act unconstitutional. No opinion was rendered 
in the case. What imperfections the court found in the law it is, 
of course, impossible to state. Even if the act were upheld it is 
evident that a distribution of funds on the basis of the vote cast 
at the previous general election may not give the support to parties 
in proportion to their strength at the election about to occur. 
Further the law would act as a discouragement to new parties and 
independent candidacies. It might lead to a stereotyping of polit- 
ical action where free association and flexibility are most to be 
desired. 

The review of the methods proposed and tried to put the 
parties in a position where they can feel that the asset of patronage 
is less essential than at present does not leave us hopeful for rapid 
and general elimination of the spoils system. The fact that we 
are accustomed to political distribution of offices would of itself 
make progress in such matters difficult, for except under unusual 
circumstances political habits change but slowly. More important 
probably is the feeling on the part of the political leaders that they 
cannot get along without the patronage until an equivalent asset 
is developed. This feeling is especially strong in the case of the 
federal government. In the states and municipalities there is 
room for greater advance without interferring with resources al- 
leged to be necessary to the party. Here in the smaller units the 
patronage may probably with greater force be asserted to be more 

* Letter from R. E. C. Kerwin, Assistant Attorney General of Colorado, 
November 26, 1915. oe 
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a prize for skillful party organization than a means of sustaining 
party action. That power exercised through the patronage is, in 
these smaller units, greater than is necessary to healthy party life 
—granting that under present circumstances the elimination of the 
spoils system entirely is impracticable—seems to be demonstrated 
by the experience of the states with the better civil service laws. 
It is here, therefore, that the greatest advance in civil service reform 
may be accomplished in the near future, an advance which waits’ 


only for the development of an aroused public opinion which will 


make the demand a 
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INCREASED EFFICIENCY AS A RESULT OF INCREASED 


GOVERNMENTAL FUNCTIONS | 


By E. Groree, ig 
Department of Economics and Business, Whitman College, Walla Walla, Wash. 


Efficient, administration of public affairs is dependent upon 
three factors: first, popular demand for efficiency; second, employ- 
ment of trained managers, and third, responsibility of public 
officials to the voters. Of these three, the public demand for 
efficient administration is fundamental. The average man, whether 
the employee of public or private concerns, feels slight desire to 
secure maximum efficiency when his employers do not demand it. 
On the other hand, if his employers require him to prepare his work 
efficiently, he will do so. The usual office holder does what he 
has to do and little more. In order, therefore, to secure in public 
affairs economical management of the kind which gives a dollar’s 
worth in goods or service for every dollar spent, the employers must 
want efficiency. Since the voice of public opinion rules America, 
popular sentiment, expressed through elections, must call for able 
and economical management if the public’s business is to be well 
done. 

Nevertheless, public demand will fail to secure the desired 
effectiveness in government management unless competent methods 
of administration are used. In modern business, the whole machin- 
ery of scientific management has been built upon two principles: 
first, the ablest managers must be trained and employed; and 
second, these managers must be strictly responsible to their employ- 
ers. The adoption of these principles is as essential to the success 
of public undertakings as to that of private enterprises. If the 
people expect to secure good management, they must employ good 
managers who have been rendered expert by long and rigorous 
training. The most eager popular desire for efficient public ad- 
ministration will fail to secure the fulfillment of its wishes unless 
the ablest men attainable are directing the public business. 

Even the employment of able managers, however, will be in- 
sufficient if the public cannot hold its employees strictly responsible 
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for every act. The operation of scientific management in corporate __ 
affairs has clearly shown that the best results are obtained from — 
the strict responsibility of all officials to their superiors. Criticism _ 
from superiors has proved a salutary spur to greater efficiency. _ 
Unless public employees are subject to similar responsibility; unless 
they are rigidly accountable for their actions to the public, the — 
management will not attain the highest efficiency. Such, then, are— 
the essentials of efficiency in government administration: first, 

an intelligent popular demand for efficiency; second, the employ- _ 
ment of trained, able managers; and, third, responsibility of the _ 
managers to the people. But in the past these essentials have been _ 
sadly lacking. It is not surprising that the people were not inter- — | 
ested in efficiency, for they were absorbed in the attainment of _ 
honest government. In the cities, the states, and the federal _ 
government, rogues and corrupters seemed omnipotent. The _ 
period from the end of the Civil War to the opening of the twentieth 
century displayed alarming bankruptcy in the national morals. 
The first centennial of the United States was celebrated in the 
midst of startling disclosures of corruption, defalcation, and perjured _ 
trust in local and national governments. The Tweed ring, whiskey | 
frauds, credit mobilier, Nebraska frauds, and many other instances _ 
of corruption indicated the general demoralization.' To conquer _ 
this canker the people bent their energies, striving to enforce the _ 
adoption by public servants of higher moral standards. The 
election of honest men was the desired achievement and the day _ 
is not long past when the prefix “honest’’ would elect men to office. 
The prevention of corruption, not the establishment of economical 
management, has been the great task confronting the American 
people. 

It is also to be noted that, had the voter been interested in 
efficiency, his lack of knowledge concerning the business of the 
state would have rendered his desire ineffective. Criticism of 
the administration, the only way whereby the voter can enforce 
efficiency, requires thorough knowledge of what the government 
is doing and of what constitutes efficiency. With regard to the _ 
voter’s ignorance of these matters the National Tax Association’s — 
Committee on expenditure says: 


1 Vide Dunning, Reconstruction, Political and Economic, chapters 13, iM 
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The electorate must pass judgment upon the work which its servants do. 
It does not have this knowledge, the legislature does not have it. Electors vote 
and the legislature passes appropriation bills without authentic facts before them. 
Ignorance of public work, its difficulties, its effects, and its cost; and indifference— 
the product of ignorance—are probably the most fundamental causes of ineffi- 
ciency in public service.* 

Unable to secure (from the reports of public officials) any valua- 
ble information as to where the money went, the inquiring voter has 
been further handicapped by the lack of definite standards of 
efficiency with the result that the better class of voters has been 

- absolutely unable to submit the administration to the test of 

criticism. If the better educated citizens were helpless, conditions 

were much worse in the case of the majority of the electorate. 

The combined influence of insufficient knowledge added to the 

distraction resulting from widespread corruption rendered the 

_ people helpless and uninterested in the effort to secure greater 
efficiency. 

It is natural that the general failure of the public to demand 
efficiency was accompanied by defective methods of administration. 
The expert essential to efficient administration was almost unknown 
in public life. He has been opposed by the spirit of localism in 
America which would forbid the employment of the outsider. So 
marked has been this spirit that recently, in the city of Philadelphia, 
the grand jury criticised the administration for employing capable 
men not residents of the city. To the support of this attitude 
has come the political organization, interested in maintaining its 
power built upon the gift of offices, and recognizing that the 
employment of experts would not only displace political appointees, 

but would, by eliminating sinecures, make those politicians still 
in the public service perform satisfactory work. Against the 
politician the expert has made little progress. Furthermore, out of 
- this discouraging condition has come another handicap. The 
_ unpromising future of the expert in government work has deterred 
many from preparing themselves for such service, with the result 
that the limited supply of trained public servants has precluded any 
_ widespread employment of experts. 

It is not only by the failure to employ experts that efficient 

2 Vide Eighth National Tax Conference, p. 367 ff. 
a 3 Vide Clyde L. King, “‘The Appointment and Selection of Government 
- Experts,” in National Municipal Review, Vol. III, p. 304. 
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administration is hindered. The principle that responsibility of 
employees to employers is essential to good management has been | 
continually forgotten. If public officers are to be held responsible _ 
to the public for their administration, they must have the power 
to direct their work. But under the American system, no offivial — 
has had sufficient power. The National Tax Association’s Com- 
mittees says: 


a fundamental defect is found in the diffusion of power and responsibility. The 


people elect a legislature to carry out their will and then ordinarily split it into — 


two parts in order that the one may check the other. Executive officers are — 
then also elected, taking their mandate from the people to check and to be checked 
by the legislative houses. Above all the courts and a constitution often operate 
to further check the others. This is government for impoterice, not for results. | 
—lIf the people want little done and that little done in an expensive way, we have 
developed a marvelously effective way of satisfying the people’s desires. 


Diffusion of responsibility is to be found throughout our system. _ 


Disunity of control prevents concentration of authority and re- 
sponsibility. In Minnesota there are about seventy-five separate 


heads of administration.4 In New York state over one hundred | 


fifty were counted.’ Conflicting jurisdictions and unnecessary 
directors have sapped the power of officials and made impossible 
the enforcement of responsibility of public managers to the people.*® 


In the past, then, these three factors—ignorance and in- _ 
difference of the people; failure to employ experts; and an organiza- 


tion under which responsibility could not be enforced—have 
resulted in costly inefficiency. With such conditions prevailing, 
the functions and resulting costs of the government have been 
rapidly growing. The cost of the national government has in- 
creased over 50 per cent in ten years.’ The states have in the 
same time increased their expenditures nearly 100 per cent. The 
cities spent 45 per cent more in 1913 than in 1902. This marked 
increase in the cost of government finally started the movement 


* Vide Preliminary Report of the Efficiency and Economy Commission of Minne- 


5 Vide Municipal Research, June, 1915. 

6 Vide Morris L. Cooke, “Scientific Management of the Public Business,”’ 
in American Political Science Review, Vol. IX, p. 488. 

7 Vide United States Census, Wealth Debt, and Taxation, Vol. II, p. 33. 

8 Vide supra, Vol. II, pp. 34-35. 

* Vide Ralph E. George, “Rapid Increase in Municipal Expenditures,’’ in 


- National Municipal Review, Vol. IV, p. 611. 
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which is now radically attacking the inefficiency of government. 
Criticism of the inefficiency of American administration had for a 
long time been expressed by prominent publicists such as President 
Wilson and President Lowell of Harvard. Yet this criticism failed 
to take effect until the enlarged cost of government jolted the 
American public into a partial realization of the insecure foundation 
upon which our administration is founded.'° 
Of the various public forces aroused by this high cost of govern- 
ment the most important is undoubtedly the taxpayer. The 


self interest of the property owner, stirred by the ever increasing 


taxes and by the fear of worse to come, has been exerting itself to 
secure greater efficiency as a method of preventing further increases 
in the tax burden. Chambers of commerce and other business 
men’s bodies have appointed committees on taxation and expen- 
_ ditures to secure remedies for the present situation. In the city 
of Spokane, the committee of the chamber met almost daily this 
last fall with the city council for an examination of the budget. 
Under the stimulating criticism of these representatives of the city’s 
business men, the officials found themselves forced to show where 
and why each dollar was spent. Not only did the city fathers 
recognize more clearly their obligations as a result of such sessions, 
but the business men were better qualified to demand and to 
recognize efficiency, and through these few representatives the 
whole body of business men in the city was educated. The experi- 
ence of Spokane could be duplicated in many another city of the 
United States. In the states, also, chambers of commerce are doing 
excellent work. Especially evident is the case of such organiza- 
tions as the Ohio Chamber. The business men have not stopped, 
however, with their own organizations. Strong taxpayers’ associa- 
tions have been organized in many states for the purpose of study- 
ing the organization and costs of government, disseminating the 
information secured, and directing a campaign for administrative 


efficiency. In the state of Washington, numerous local taxpayers’ 


associations have been organized and federated into a state league. 
Several of these local organizations have mustered sufficient strength 
_ to force a reduction of the tax rate and on certain occasions have 
even defeated proposed bond issues. At the recent meeting of the 


10 Vide Frederick A. Cleveland, “Evolution of the Budget Idea in the United — 
States,” in The Annals of the American Academy, November, 1915, p. 15. 
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National Tax Association, furthermore, several state taxpayers’ 
organizations were represented by their officers. 

But the commercial opponents of high taxation have found 
themselves unable to secure sufficient information of what the 
government services cost and what the same services efficiently 
performed should cost. To satisfy this want, prominent property 


owners have met the expenses of organization and maintenance of _ 


the modern bureaus of research. The first bureau in this field, 
that of New York, has proved invaluable in the campaign for 
greater efficiency. The taxpayers of New York and other cities 
have been given a liberal education in municipal finance by this 
bureau. The success of the New York Bureau has resulted in the 
establishment of over a dozen similar research bureaus by business 
men of the cities and the number is constantly increasing. Recently 
the manager of the Chamber of Commerce of Portland recommended 
that its members establish such a bureau for the purpose of securing 
greater efficiency in city government. The movement is extending 
even into the states, where similar organizations are now being 
established at the demand of the taxpayers. The recommenda- 
tions of the bureaus, moreover, are given cordial support by the 
taxpayer. The dissemination of information and the campaign 


_ for greater efficiency are strongly waged by the taxpayers. Out of 


this support has come the municipal budget exhibit, designed to 
popularize knowledge of government, its costs, results and needs. 
This last fall the expenses of a budget exhibit for the city of Spokane, 
_ attended by over one-third of the voting population, were paid by 
the Chamber of Commerce. At the present time the president of the 
National Chamber of Commerce is directing a nation-wide fight 
for the adoption of a budget by the federal government and for the 
introduction of greater efficiency into the federal administration. 
The increased cost of the various organizations of government, then, 
has aroused the business men to fight for greater efficiency, using 


_ for this purpose their old organizations, taxpayers’ associations 


and bureaus of research, and endeavoring thereby to secure the 

_ widest possible education of the voters on all matters pertaining to 

finance and administrative efficiency. 

Part and parcel of this same movement of taxpayers is the 
fight being waged by the large corporations. Officers of the 

railroads, especially, facing the difficulty of paying dividends at a 
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time when taxes are taking an ever larger proportion of the revenues, 
are, in desperation, striving to arouse their stockholders to a 
realization of what increasing taxes mean to them in the form of 
lessened income. But even more important than the appeal to 
investors is the interest aroused among shippers by the demand 
of the railroads for higher rates to pay the increased taxes. In the 
recent appeals of the railroads for higher rates (to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission), the argument was advanced by the 
companies that they were entitled to higher rates because taxes 
among other expenses had prevented their earning a fair return 
upon their investment. This argument has brought home to 
many shippers in a new form the cost of government and has 
greatly increased their interest in the efficiency of government. 
This opposition to higher taxes on the part of the property 
owner has, moreover, placed the public official in a difficult situation. 
On the one hand the citizens are demanding more service, while 
on the other taxpayers demand lower taxes. Both sets of demands 

- must be satisfied, in part, at least, if the official is to hold his position. 
But the only way in which both of these conflicting desires can be 
gratified is by greater efficiency on the part of the office holder. 

_ The treasurer of a large county remarked recently that his office 

was doing more work than ever before and at the same cost. In 

_ his words, “they had to, if they wanted a job.” The screws have 

- been turned on the office holder by taxpayers and consumers of the 

_ public service. 

, By these various methods the taxpayer is making himself 
heard. Indirectly, moreover, another force has been focused 
upon the efficiency problem. The increasing taxes caused so 

many administrative problems that in 1907 the National Tax 

Association was organized to seek solutions for the many pressing 

- questions in taxation. Naturally the tendency was for this organi- 
zation, composed of tax officials and students of taxation, to become 
interested in the cause of high taxes. While the association was 
organized primarily for the purpose of securing the better adminis- 
tration of tax laws, this by-product, publicity and discussion of 
expenditures and public efficiency, has been attracting more and 
more attention in recent meetings. A committee on expenditures 
whose report has already been quoted, is directing attention to 
many of the causes of present inefficiency in the public service. 
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There are being organized, furthermore, state tax associations, — 
seven of which are now in existence, and all of which are endeavor- _ 
ing to spread greater information concerning the cost of govern- — 
ment. 

Further consideration of this movement shows that the in- 
creasing cost of government has aroused influences other than _ 


those primarily interested in taxes. The mere increase in size _ 
of public activities has attained widespread attention. In no ~ ic 
class has this attention been more prominent than among college © 
educators. College and university professors are devoting much _ 
time and effort to discovering the causes of the rapid increase 
in the cost of government. In the endeavor to ascertain the 
remedies for increasing taxes they have repeatedly called attention _ 
to the need for efficiency. The extension work of modern educa- _ 
tional institutions has made possible the wide dissemination of — 
knowledge on the subject of public finance. The old apathy and | 
ignorance of the voter are thus being attacked from another quarter. 
More important, however, than the extension work on this 
subject, is the class room study. Where twenty years ago public | 
finance and administration was seldom taught except in connection 
with many diverse topics, today this subject is a standard course 
in the great majority of higher educational institutions. The 
leaders of the future, so far as they are college men, are being | 
grounded in the essentials of good and efficient government. This 
form of education, moreover, is in part superior to that maintained 
by the taxpayer, since the latter cannot do more than point out 
faults in present administration. The campaign of the taxpayer, — 
desirable though it may be, fails to develop public knowledge upon 
which the construction of a more efficient administration may be © 
based. The college and the university, in these days of popular _ 
education, are able to prepare this foundation. The marked 
increase in governmental activities, then, by attracting the atten- 
tion and study of the college, has resulted in a wide and more 
thorough education in the causes and needs for administrative 
efficiency. 
The increase in public functions, furthermore, has inspired | 
the criticism of administrative efficiency by persons interested 
in one or more of the new functions. The new activities deal 
with such diverse questions as land conservation, game protection, | 
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liquor prohibition, protection of women and children, and develop- 
ment of good roads. It should be noted that, before this extension 
of government took place, the duties of public officials seldom 
brought them into close touch with the public. Under the present 
government, however, ramifying into practically every field of 
activity, the citizen and the official are in close touch. For every 
new function dealing with questions in which large numbers of 
citizens are interested, there is greater criticism of the administra- 
tion. Unnecessary red tape in the preparation of government 
papers is savagely attacked by the “practical” man. Labor 
unions interested in the enforcement of labor laws insist upon 
efficiency in that service. The farmers’ organizations of one state 
eliminated some of the inefficiency in the highways department 

by their alert watchfulness. The woman’s club of one western 

_ city started a movement for more efficiency in the penal administra- 

- tion. In the western states criticism of the federal government’s 

- unstable administration of the public resources is rampant. The 
voters of one of the larger cities in the Northwest were enraged by 
the slowness with which a public utility commission made its 
report, deciding a local case. In these many ways, the newly 
expanded government arouses to greater interest formerly dormant 
groups of citizens. To the increase in public functions is due a 
greater and more intelligent demand for efficiency than has hereto- “=. ai 
fore existed. On the one hand the taxpayer, alarméd at the pe 
prospect of ever increasing taxes, and on the other, the college and 
the advocate of particular functions, interested primarily in good 
government and efficient administration, have combined to develop 
a popular demand for public administrative efficiency. 

To change the methods of administration is less easy. Yet 
here, also, these increased functions of government are bringing 
beneficial results. For the greater complexity of governmental 
business and the more technical aspect of the new functions make 

- necessary in many cases the employment of the expert. Forced 
by utter inability to do some kinds of work, the political appointee 
has gradually allowed the functionally trained man to enter the 
public service. In the cities of New York and Philadelphia this 
_ change is perhaps most noticeable. But it is more complete in 
_ many of the smaller commission governed cities. Here the blight- 
ing influence of localism is being more rapidly overcome. In the 
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highway, water, and health departments the service in some of 


als 


these cities has been entrusted almost in entirety to technical men. 


Even an auditor was imported by Spokane from an accounting firm 
of Chicago. City managers, where this form of government exists, 


are chosen from a wide field. Not only the city but the state is — 


beginning to depend upon trained men. College professors have 


been called upon by all the larger states to assist or direct technical — 


departments. In few states would the old type of politician dare to 
distribute to his followers responsible technical positions according 
to former fashions. This tendency to employ the expert, moreover, 


is, through widening the field for employment in public service, | 
attracting to the government a better class of employees. To © 
meet the demand of these men for preparation, universities are — 


giving special courses and new schools are being established. 
College students are trained for the consular service, direction 
of state charities, municipal administration, and other branches 
of government service. It is evident that the increased functions 


of government, by making administration more difficult, have 


contributed to a wider use of experts and consequent increase in the 
number of men trained for such work. 

Nor is this the only change in methods resulting from widening 
public activities. The framework of government is being changed 
in order that public officials may be held responsible by the voters. 
The commission form of government, adopted by some sixty 
cities, and the city manager form, in use in twenty-five cities, are 
both of the determination to enforce responsibility... The elimina- 
tion of the party ballot in local elections, accomplished in many 
states, is another step toward the enforcement of individual respon- 
sibility of public officials. The rapid introduction of these changes 
is due in large part to the greater popular sentiment for adminis- 
trative efficiency. 

' The old scheme of government, furthermore, is breaking 
down under the new burdens. Bryce, writing in 1896, expressed 
his opinion that the old system “rubbed along because it had 
little to do.”” Now it has much to do. The result is friction at 

all points, inability to accomplish work efficiently, and general 


| Ls demoralization of the government service. So marked has this 


" Vide Richard 8S. Childs, “How the Commission Manager Plan is Getting 
_ Along,” in National Municipal Review, Vol. IV, p. 371. 
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hindrance to efficiency become, that even public officers are endeavor- 
ing to secure more concentration of power and responsibility. 
Governor Johnson of California, on taking office finding himself 
unable to discover what the state was doing, brought about the 
creation of a State Board of Control having absolute control over 
the expenditures of the appropriations made for the state depart- 
ments and institutions. In this way not only was concentration of 
control secured, but a real state budget, essential to the enforce- 
ment of responsibility, was obtained. Somewhat similar legislation 
has been enacted in other states, notably Ohio and Illinois.2. The 
growth of the government business is forcing a change in the 
organization in order that executives may know what they are 
doing and the people may be able to fix the responsibility for good 
and bad acts. 

Such have been the results of the increased functions of govern- 
ment. The old conditions, always causing inefficiency, were 
disclosed by the increased size of operations. So long as the 
government business was a small scale industry, so long as it did not 
cost the taxpayer large sums of money to operate, so long as it did 
not come in close touch with the average citizen, it did not attract 
attention. The people were not impressed with the importance 
of efficiency in government. Where they were ignorant they were 
ofttimes indifferent. But the change in the size of the govern- 
ment’s activities has set in motion forces which are rudely shocking 
the indifferent citizen. The dissatisfaction of the taxpayer, includ- 
ing the large corporations, has been manifested in a campaign of 
education on public administration and efficiency; the interest of 
the college aroused by the spectacle of so big a public enterprise has 
resulted in collegiate study of these problems; the desire of classes 
interested in some particular function to secure satisfactory results, 
has broken down much of the old indifference. In place of popular 
carelessness, is coming an intense public demand for efficiency. 
And the same influence is changing the old methods of operation 
through the introduction of experts and through the reorganization 
of government to secure greater responsibility. 

But these changes do not come in a day. The mills of the 
gods grind exceeding slow. The change of popular opinion is 
a slow and tedious process, the results of which do not always 


12 Vide The Annals of the American Academy, November, 1915, Part II. 
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appear clear. The effects outlined of increased functions are 
making themselves most visible in the cities where taxes are higher, 
government more closely in touch with the people, and the demand 
of the public for service more emphatic than in the state or national 
governments. The same forces, however, are gradually extending 
to the larger, more remote governments. Through these influences 
the desires of the people are being moulded and finally in the 
intelligent desires of the people lies the hope of a greater administra- 
tive efficiency. 
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SOME EFFICIENCY METHODS OF CITY ADMINISTRA- 


¢ University of Pennsylvania. 


In some quarters such a title as the one this paper carries will 
be considered inapt and misleading. Some people assume that 
efficiency and city administration are as far apart as the poles. 
Much has been said and written about the inefficiency in city affiairs. 
Along with this goes an assumption that there are methods of 
efficiency open to the manager of private business that must for- 
ever remain a closed book to the city administrator; in short, that 
a man placed in charge of a private enterprise would be efficient, 
while the same man placed in charge of a similar business operated 
by the city would be inefficient. Perhaps these two complementary 
assumptions explain in part the widespread fear manifested at 
every extension of the city’s activity, which fear for some reason or 
other is always more acute in connection with the city’s operation 
of profit making or income bearing projects. If these two assump- 
tions are true, then it is indeed a sad day for us, since the city already 
conducts an enormous business, whose extent and scope show no 
signs of decreasing. 

However, there is a growing disposition to question these two 
assumptions. First of all there is at least a suspicion that privately 
conducted business is not 100 per cent efficient. These assump- 
tions grow into specific charges, quoted freely in the current press, 
as having come from the Secretary of Commerce; they come to 
light in suits against public utility companies! and in studies of 
unemployment, and other studies of industrial conditions. * 

It is the purpose of this paper to describe a few methods already 
in use in the city government of Philadelphia which, in results 
accomplished, point toward efficiency. They are significant in 
that they indicate the possibility of the city administrator’s bringing 
to his aid such methods of management as are found useful in the 

1 Cooke et al v. Phila. Electric Co. Pub. Ledger (Phila.), Dec. 27, 1915. 
2 Report on Unemployment in Philadelphia, 1915, by Joseph Willits. 
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industrial world in solving similar problems, and that there is no | 
natural antagonism between efficiency and city administration. — 
Now to the writer efficiency is, at most, a relative term. It involves — 
the setting up of definite standards by which progress can be meas- — 
ured. One valuable comparison in this connection would be that _ 
of methods employed in city administration with those of privately 
conducted business. Limitations of time and space prevent such _ 
a comparison at this time. This paper will be confined to methods _ 
employed in city administration, and by contrasting the past with _ 
the present, it is hoped a measure of progress may be presented. 


1. Concerning the Adjustment of Bills Against the City 


Anything that cuts the red tape, and insures the speedy and _ 
satisfactory payment of bills contractors and tradespeople have | 
against the city, increases the number of bidders upon city contracts 
and supplies, and thereby increases the city’s chance of securing a 
more favorable price on such contracts and supplies. The amount 
of bother to which a creditor of the city is put in getting a bill paid 
is a matter of little concern to most of us. ¥ But it is safe to say the 
city has paid for ail of it, and more. 

Bills against the city of all kinds are settled by warrant. When 
the Blankenburg administration came into office, there were found in 
practically each division of the service, warrant orders that differed 
from one another in size, style and color of paper. To remedy this — 
condition there has been instituted an order which is in the nature 
of a check and stub—the order or check end being framed in such a 
fashion that it can be deposited in the bank and the stub end or 
departmental receipt being returned to the office forwarding the — 
order. The difference in styles is shown on page 91 (a) being the old 
style and (b) the present order in use. 

The warrant order-receipt is now in use throughout the entire 
Department of Public Works, and other municipal departments. 
It has saved considerable time of city employees and those having 
business with the city. Under the old system it was necessary for — 
the clerk having this matter in hand to write out a post card noti- 
fying the individual to call and receipt for warrant order. Then 

when this was done the latter would go to the City Controller’s 
office and possibly be compelled to wait an indefinite time owing to 
congestion of business, after which he would go to the City Treas- 
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endorse the orders and place them in the bank for collection. Re- 
ceipts for warrants are generally returned to the department within 
twenty-four hours after mailing the orders. 

One of the officers of the Department of Public Works has 
estimated that it saves in money value of time saved, on the 
$17,000,000 spent for materials alone by the entire city, $60,000, 
which is not an inconsiderable percentage. 

When one considers that in the Department of Public Works 
alone there are over 600 warrant orders mailed each month, or a 
total of 7,200 per year, it can readily be seen that it saves the business _ 
man many hours in time and much needless bother formerly spent _ 


in making unnecessary trips around City Hall. 


2. Concerning the Handling of Inspection 


There are 45 inspectors under the Registrar, in the Bureau of - 
Water. These inspectors read meters, inspect meter installation, _ 
count water fixtures and inspect for the waste of water in dwellings. . 
This data is used for the basis of water-rent charges. Formerly _ 
the opinion prevailed among inspectors and their superiors that an 
“outside man” could not be supervised. So each inspector was 
given a district, composed of a certain number of political wards, — 
and turned loose to collect this data as he saw fit. From the records _ 
kept no one could tell for sure how many hours a day an inspector 
_ worked or whether he worked at all or not. For an inspector soon 
learned how to make out his report without resorting to the labo- 
rious process of making all the inspections which his reports covered. 
He compiled a book, in which he listed the houses in his district, 
with their fixtures counted and entered therein. Water fixtures 
are fairly constant in number, and changes generally consist in 
additional fixtures. Since a consumer does not kick at an under- | 
charge, the inspector could with comparative safety consult his 
_ book, and write out his report from the door step, the corner saloon | 
or his own home. Even after the introduction of a few meters the _ 
inspector found he could dispense with three or four readings a 
year—he could compute this quarter’s bill on the basis of last quar- 
ter’s reading. Here again safety lay in making the computation 
_ low enough to escape a kick from the consumer. 

a The present Registrar’ tried to standardize the work of these 
inspectors. He tried to set up the best method of procedure, and 
A. Carlin. 
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Metuops or City 


have it followed, and then to keep such records that some standard 
day’s work could be determined by which each inspector’s work 
could be judged. This involved careful planning of each day’s 
work and control over the inspector while on the outside. 

Now an inspector’s work is planned and laid out for him each 
day. Five of the brightest men were appointed as supervising 
inspectors. Each meets his group of inspectors at an appointed 
time and place each morning, and gives each inspector a copy of his 
route for the day. These route sheets are made in triplicate, one 
being retained by the supervising inspector, while one is posted on 
a bulletin board in the Registrar’s office. Each inspector is given 
blank forms which he must fill for each individual address with 
information gained from his inspection. These blanks are of four 
kinds: for meter readings, for meter installations, for regular fixture 
counting, or for complaints in regard to leaks, etc. When the 
blanks are filled out, and the recapitulation made on the route sheet, 
the inspector has made a complete daily report, from which the 
quality and quantity of his work can be judged, and compared with 
the standard set by the whole division. These reports are turned 
in to the supervising inspectors at the close of the day. This method 
of handling the work breaks up the hard and fast district lines, and 
makes it impossible for the inspector to have his report ready made 
in his pocket. He cannot very well make or carry a book covering 
the whole city as he formerly did for his small district. It is possible 
to know approximately where an inspector is working by consulting 
the master route. A chief inspector works as a free lance to check up 
the accuracy of the work. He follows first one man and then another, 
or goes on special or difficult cases where there is controversy or 
complaint. The inspector does not know when his route is being 
followed, so it is an incentive to do accurate and honest work. 

The standard day’s work is a matter of averages. It is true 
that in the nature of the case no two houses will take exactly the 
same time to inspect. The reading of the meter in the basement of 
an office building is a simple matter compared with counting all 
the water fixtures in an apartment house. But it is true, never- 
theless, that in the course of a month averages can be obtained 
which make a standard by which an inspector’s daily work can be 
judged. In comparing an inspector’s work with the standard, the 
kind of work he is on is always taken into account. 
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The accompanying table B shows the monthly averages for 


Taste B ae 


September. . . 
Average to 

October 
Average to 

November. . . 
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575 | 24.4122,175/ 38.6, 943 
678.5 33.9] 17,490! 874 
626.3 28.9] 19,832) 31.6 914 
679.5 28.3] 23,508) 34 979 
644.4 28.6] 21,057, 32.7 936 
659 28.6) 44,675, 67.6 1,942 
2 645.8 28.5] 26,962) 41.7 1,193 
657 28.5) 23,884) 36.7 1,038 
650.1 28.6] 26,346) 40.5 1,160 
667.5 27.81 22.058 33 919 
| 
651.1 28.4] 25,631 1,119 
617 | 25.1) 17,04: 695 
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The column H is the one from which the Registrar gets his 
most valuable information regarding each man’s work. The reason 
for seemingly large variation is perfectly clear to him, and is due 
for the most part to different parts of the city in which the inspec- 
tion was being carried on from month to month. It will be noted 
that while the “average number of inspections per inspector day” 
varied from month to month, the “average to date” is fairly con- 
stant, and varies but little at any time from the average for the 
whole year. 

This sort of recapitulation is posted monthly, so the Registrar 
can at any time compare an inspector’s work for the day and by 
taking into account the nature of the district he is working in, tell 
at once whether in quantity his work is up to the standard. Any 
errors that may come to light, either through subsequent investiga- 
tion, or following a complaint of the consumer, or the report of the 
Chief Inspector are entered against the record of the inspector who 
made the error. 

In short, it is easily possible in this way to tell the good work 
from the bad. The net result has been a great increase in the quan- 
tity and quality of the work. There was much dissatisfaction and 
friction at first. The men didn’t understand just what was being 
done. They were fearful lest some of their cherished ‘‘rights’”’ were 
being infringed upon. Comparison of one man’s work with another, 
or with the average, was odious at first. The Registrar could offer 
no incentive in increase of salary to the better man, and could 
offer five only the raise in rank to that of “supervising inspector” 
which means, in reality, more responsibility and more work, for 
the same pay. Yet there was a fear of dismissal, and the incentive 
for “beating the record.’’ The men soon found that after all it 
was not so difficult to do good work when it was expected of them, 
and their work was so planned that good work was possible. An 
esprit de corps has been built up. Errors have been reduced to a 
minimum. Each inspector hopes in time to become a supervising 
inspector, for there is something fascinating to most men, in occupy- 
ing a position of responsibility and power, although it means more 
work and no additional pay. From the Annual Report of the 
Registrar we find that in 1911, 54,382 inspections of all kinds were 
made by the inspectors in this division. This number did not 
include serving of bills or reading meters. In 1914, 285,969 inspec- 
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tions were made by the same number of men, including the serving 
of 86,532 bills and 86,087 meter readings. As a result of the in- 
creased inspection in 1913, water rents were increased on the same 
properties over $150,000 while many properties, not heretofore on 
the books of the Water Bureau, and not paying water rent, were 
found, billed and placed on the books for subsequent years. The 
complete report for 1915 is not available as this is written, but the 
work thus far shows as equally good results as those of 1913 and 1914. 

One improvement in the method of keeping the books and 
making out the schedules of charges which the Registrar has made, 
has likewise resulted in a great saving in time and money. The 
permanent and official record of the 335,000 separate accounts 
carried by the Division was formerly kept in immense, permanently 
bound ledgers. Five copies of the schedules, taken from this record, 
must be made each year. Formerly they were made in long hand. 
The water rent book for previous years was compared and corrected 
by ledger for the current year. Then a master copy was made in 
long hand from this correct copy, which copy was then checked by 
the ledger. Three and in some cases four copies of this master 
copy were then made in long hand, and each compared with the 
master copy. 

Now loose-leaf schedule books and ledgers are used. From 
the ledger, which has been corrected for the current year, with all 
additions, etc., made, as many typewritten copies as are needed are 
made at one operation. The typewritten copies are then compared 
with the ledger, and any necessary changes are made on the original 
and duplicates at the same time. These copies are bound in loose- 
leaf binders for the various departments which require them. Thus 
the chance for error has been reduced to a minimum. All copies 


of the schedule are alike. There is only one checking operation — 


instead of four or five. The typewritten copies are, of course, 


much more legible and satisfactory. And in addition to all this, 


there has been a saving in expense to the city. 


For 1912, making these schedules in long hand cost $4,367.38, — . 
while for 1915 the cost was only $2,779, a saving of 34 per a 


although there were more accounts to be entered and one additional 
set of books‘ to be made. 


‘From a letter to the writer from J. A. Carlin, Registrar of Water Bureau, 
Jan. 17, 1916. 
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The experience of the Registrar is significant in that it shows 
what can be done, even under adverse conditions, when the man 
who knows how, and wants to be efficient, is placed in a responsible 
position in city administration. 


8. Concerning Cost: Keeping Records 

It is possible for the city administration to operate a unit cost 
system. This has been done in the Bureau of Water and in the 
Bureau of Highways of Philadelphia.’ It now becomes possible 
not only to compare street cleaning and repair work on the streets, 
bridges and sewers of Philadelphia with the cost and quality of work 
in other cities, but with that done by different districts of the same 
bureau or gangs in the same district. A friendly rivalry and a 
pride in the work can be fostered by the proper use of the unit cost 
system. 

A standard can thus be set up which will throw into bold relief 
the strong and weak points of the whole system. The mere keeping 
of a’ record, which a man knows will come before the eyes of his supe- 
rior, is an incentive to that man to do better work. The purpose 
of the unit cost system installed in the Bureau of Highways, as 
given by the Chief of that Bureau, is:* 


(a) To ascertain the quantity and total and unit cost of each class of work 
performed which will provide data to facilitate the preparation of budget and 
prospective work estimated and also afford a basis from which may be determined 
the fairness of unit prices bid on contract work. 

(b) To provide data to assist in the determination of the time beyond which 
it would be undesirable for economic reasons to continue maintenance work in 
existing pavements, or in other words, the time when replacements must be con- 
templated. 

(c) To secure by interpretation of the data, knowledge as to the efficiency of 
performance of the Bureau's forces, and to assist in showing the adequacy of the 
service rendered to the public. 

(d) To show the quantity and cost of each class of work performed within 
the boundaries of any district, or unit length of highway, or on any specific structure 
or job. 

(e) To show separately the varying and principal elements of expense, such 
as labor, hauling and materials, entering into the cost of each class of work. 


‘For a complete description see the Annual Report of the Bureau of Highways, 
Philadelphia, 1914, p. 119-123. 
® Report for 1914, Bureau of Highways and Street Cleaning, Philadelphia, 
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(f) To produce in the subordinate employees the beneficial moral effect 
resulting from a realization that records of their performances are brought to the __ 
attention of their superiors. aA 

(g) To promote friendly competition between similar units of the organiza-— 
tion and establish a sort of esprit de corps among the men. 

As has been said, these records make it possible to compare one 
administration with another and with similar work done by private _ 
concerns, in matters of expenditure, but without them the admin- _ 
istrator himself cannot find the weak points in his own work. | 

An illustration of the advantage of keeping records of this kind was in con- _ 
nection with the bituminous surface treatment work, which is the principal factor | 
in modern highway maintenance of water-bound macadam streets and roads. _ 
The unit cost records of this work performed in 1913 showed an average cost of == 
7.3 cents per square yard, while in 1914, the average cost was 5.8 cents persquare  __ 
yard, or a saving of 1.5 cents per square yard over 1913. This saving wasa 
direct result of making an analysis of the items of cost for 1913, through which it 
was possible to point out the weak points in the performance of the work, withthe 
result that in 1914 more attention was given to the different operations of the __ 
work, the cost of which was considered to be too high the previous year. Of this — 
saving of 1.5 cents per square yard, about one-half cent per square yard was due — : 
to the fact that a number of the treatments were second applications and naturally 
required a less amount of bituminous material per square yard, and the reduction _ 
in the cost of gravel, but approximately one cent per square yard (or a saving of ‘ 
fourteen per cent, of the entire cost of the work) was entirely due to the increased _ 
efficiency of the organization in handling the work. A further study will be made ' 
of the costs of this work and also the unit costs of all work performed by the bureau, _ 
with a view to pointing out ways and means of conducting the work ina more _ 
efficient and economical manner next season.” 


A similar system of cost keeping has been installed in the | 
Water Bureau, with similar results. One instance only will be > 
given. In the pipe-laying work of the Bureau, the effort at a unit 
cost keeping system has led to more adequate records, by which, _ 
not only the work of one district can be compared with another, 
but the work of each gang can be compared with that of the other 
gangs doing similar work in the Bureau. True, many jobs here> 
may be unlike in size and difficulty, so comparisons may be of little 
value, but other jobs are fairly equal, and should show a somewhat 
similar cost. When a district shows a high cost for a particular - 
kind of work, it is possible to find the particular gang or gangs in 
_ that district who are responsible. The cost of pipe laying and 
repair are kept by districts. The man in charge of all the pipe 
? Report of the Bureau of Highways and Street Cleaning, Philadelphia, for 
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laying and the man in charge of each district have before them the 
average labor cost of similar work in each district, as well as the 
It is easy to see which district is 
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average for the year (Table C). 


falling behind on jobs of similar nature, and if the reason is not self- 
evident to the man in charge, the records of the gangs in that dis- 
trict can be gone into and the trouble located. For instance, from 
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Taste C—Continued 
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the monthly statement of July, 1914, Column 7 V: “The placing ~ 
of brick boxes, frames and covers on old lines where no new work : 
is done,” is an operation that is fairly uniform in the difficulty and _ 
time ordinarily required. We find that the labor cost varies in the 
different districts from $5.37 to $9.66. Although the low figure 
was reported from a district which had done but three such jobs 

in the month, while the high cost was reported from a district that 
had 37, still the difference is sufficient to cause a careful supervisor 

to inquire into its cause. Of course the keeping of the records of 
costs is necessary so that those in charge will know there is a differ- 
ence in cost. 


4. Concerning the Purchase of Supplies and Their Inspection 


The city buys a great amount of supplies of one kind or another 
in the course of a year. Next in importance after price considera- 
tion, it should be known whether the city gets what it pays for. 
The setting up of definite standards wherever possible and then 

testing the products of the different bidders to see which come up to 
it is possible with an increasing number of supplies. Take the one 
item of asphalt used for paving. A complete system has been set 

up by the Bureau of, Highways, by which not only is the material 

_ inspected in the plants, and a complete record kept of the output of 
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plants selling the product to the city, but samples are taken daily 
for laboratory testing. It is no longer left to the judgment of a 
laborer without technical education, who perhaps determined the 
hardness by chewing, or the consistency by sticking pieces on the 
wall. Today this work is done by competent engineers, who have 
at their disposal modern scientific apparatus. Such defective 
materials as are found in the plants are never sent to the paving 
job. All materials used on any contract in the Bureau of High- 
ways are inspected after they have been received. This rigid 
inspection of material results in raising the standard, and though 
high grade materials may be slightly higher in first cost, their use 
will ultimately prove a great saving to the city. There seems to be 
no good reason why the city should not always get just what it 
contracts for—if that is the desire of the city. The step toward 
standardization of specifications for material, which has been taken 
by the three principal bureaus of the Department of Public Works® 
is significant. To have a single set of standard clauses used in the 
specifications throughout the city’s departments would guard 
against future irregularities. It would do much toward efficiency 
in purchasing. Adequate tests and inspection of the work and 
material purchased is likewise essential, and easily possible. 


5. Concerning Planning of Work 


One other method employed at the present time in the Bureau 
_ of Highways should also be mentioned. It is a large wall map, on 
_ which the kind of paving on each city street is shown, by a different 
colored line, as well as paving in process of construction or author- 
ized. Pins of various kinds and colors indicate the status of the 
_ city’s paving work, and the condition of the streets. Such other 
_ information as dates, sums of money spent, etc., cannot be shown 
- on the map but are available in a visible card index case along side 
_ of the map. This is a simple and cheap device by which the Chief 
_ of the Bureau can tell at a glance the status of the vast amount of 
_ ~paving operations which the city carries on all the time, and the 
status of maintenance work on paved streets. For these two items 
oy alone the city is spending over $6,000,000 per year. It visualizes 
® See Report of the Director of Public Works, Philadelphia, 1914, p. 78. 
* Report of the Director, Department of Public Works, 1914, Philadelphia, 
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“unbalanced” work, such as giving one section of the city more 
than its share of improvements to the neglect of some other section — 
and likewise shows up dangerous conditions in streets or pavements. 
It gives the chief direct control over the operations under his direc- 
tion.’ Similar boards are already in operation in the Division of > 
Bridges and Sewers of the same Bureau, as well as in the District 
Offices. One is also used in connection with the pipe-work of the — 
Water Bureau. Its use. might be profitably adopted by a good 
many other bureaus and departments. 

These illustrations are isolated instances of progress toward — 

efficiency in city administration. They have by no means ex- 
hausted the list, nor do they represent a finished or perfect result. — 
They are given with no thought of proving a case, but as suggesting 
possibilities for the future. It is encouraging to know that even 
in Philadelphia real progress toward efficiency has been made, and 
it leads us to hope that what has been done here can be im- 
proved—and repeated. 


» Engineering Record, Dec. 11, 1915, pp. 714-16. 
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PUBLIC WORKS AND ENGINEERING SERVICES ON A 


oid Chief, Bureau of Highways and Street Cleaning, Philadelphia. 4 . 


Publicity of the right kind is the keynote in all campaigns 
relating to matters in which the public is concerned. Lack of this 
kind of publicity is more responsible than any other cause for the 
slow progress that has been made in placing public works and en- 
gineering on a public service basis throughout the United States. 
While it is true that in some instances public and engineering serv- 
ices are conducted on a basis that might well serve as an example 
to some public service corporations and industrial establishments, 
still in many localities there is a woeful lack of appreciation of the 
necessity of engineering service in conducting public work. This 
is particularly true in highway work in which it is not an uncommon 
thing for lawyers and laymen to be in charge of departments con- 
trolling such work. 

Engineers as a rule do not do justice to the public side of their 
work and consequently the public does not appreciate as much 
as it should the value of their services. Technical descriptions of 

engineering work are invaluable for engineers but simplicity in 
publicity concerning matters relating to public work will educate 
the public mind with respect to the real value of engineering serv- 
ices. ‘The people should be instructed in a general way concern- 
ing the day-to-day problems confronting the engineer in public 
service. This can be done through the press, periodicals, pam- 
_ phlets, and by erecting signs on the site of the work containing a 
_ simple description of the project. It is only through such an educa- 
tional campaign that we can ever hope to obtain the support of the 
public in matters pertaining to the public service. This is part of 
the engineer’s work and what might come under the head of the 
business side of engineering on a public service basis. 
4 In many sections of the country there is probably no branch of 
_ public work in such need of engineering services as is highway 
- work. It is only through the right kind of publicity impressing 
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this fact on the public that this work will eventually be placed 
strictly on an engineering basis. It is estimated that nearly $400,- 
000,000 a year is spent on highway work. The economic admin- 
istration of such an enormous expenditure annually is certainly a 
matter that should receive serious consideration on the part of 
the public. 


is Organization. Therefore, in so far as highway work is concerned, 
a good engineering organization is just as essential to good roads 
and pavements as are the materials used to construct them. This is 
not a theory but a fact and one that unfortunately has not been 
given proper recognition in the United States, and only now is 
dawning on the public at large. The fault lies partly with the 
engineer, and not entirely with the politician who only too fre- 
_ quently is blamed for this state of affairs. The average politician 
is naturally inclined to parcel out all the jobs he can to his fol- 
lowers, who are in a sense his employees. As engineers are not 
found among political workers, it is perfectly natural that any 
public work, not generally recognized by business men and men of 
other professions to be distinctly engineering work, would not be 
regarded as such by the politician whose desire is to provide as 
many places as possible for his associate political workers. The 
responsibility for this state of affairs, therefore, rests in a measure 
with the engineer, since the profession as a whole has regarded the 
highway problem too lightly and has not been sufficiently jealous 
of the infringement upon its rights; namely, to supervise all work, 
public or private, that is of an engineering nature. The doctors and 
lawyers have to build up safeguards to protect what they consider 
their prerogatives. You never find an engineer supervising or 
conducting work coming under the jurisdiction of either one of these 
professions. But there are innumerable cases of lawyers and busi- 
ness men placed at the head of highway departments—the excuse 
being that they are executives. Nevertheless, this is engineering 
work, and while one of the principal requisites for such a position 
is executive ability, engineering knowledge is equally important, 
. and the real qualification essential for the directing head to con- 
duet such a department successfully is engineering executive ability, 

a not executive ability engineered by a business man or a lawyer, 


The most essential factor in the administration of large affairs 
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such as we have been having in many of our state, municipal, 
county and town highway departments. 

Business concerns must advertise their goods not only for 
the purpose of encouraging sales, but for the protection of 
the public, as well as for self-protection; they must call atten- 
tion to any imitations that will not answer the purpose or bring 
about the desired results. It is considered to be, and as a 
matter of fact is, the duty of the exponents of the professions 
of medicine and law to educate the people to protect themselves 
by taking advantage of the protection to person and property 
afforded through relying upon members of these respective 
professions in matters to which they can best attend. Like- 
wise it is the duty of the engineering profession to educate the 
public to get a dollar’s worth for a dollar of expenditure, whether 
it relates to public or private work, so long as it is engineering work, 
by employing competent engineers to supervise highway and other 
engineering work. This means engineers to plan, organize, and © 
operate all highway departments. In other words, a proper high- — 
way engineering organization does not mean engineers working under 
the direction of a lawyer or business-man commissioner, but an 
engineering organization from top to bottom, with an engineer 
heading the organization, no matter what the title may be. This 
principle is an important one and should be ever before the young 
engineer. He should be brought to consider seriously the preroga- 
tives and functions rightfully belonging to members of his pro- 
fession—organization work, executive ability, business management, 
should be part of his professional training; they are just as essential 
to the engineer as they are to the lawyer, doctor or business man. 

The highway work in a large percentage of our states, mu- 
nicipalities, counties and townships has been handled by all classes 
of officials from as many different walks of life, none of which 
gave them a claim to any qualification for the job. As a result, 
the highway work was allowed to drift along until the highway de- 
partment was considered to be the property of the politician, and, 
still worse, only recently it has been used by some of the business 
administrations throughout the country to parcel out a few jobs to 
men probably deserving of some recognition, but conspicuously unfit 
in so far as highway work is concerned. In this policy they have 


made a great mistake, as the highway department in a large measure 
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is the principal show-case of any state, city, county or town gov- 
ernment—the pavements representing the goods in the window. | 
Recent developments have proved that more people can be pleased _ 
and satisfied through an engineering highway organization, con- 
ducted on a high plane, than through any other branch of public 
works. An adequate organization, however, is essential, as a 
successful highway administration is dependent upon conducting 
and controlling the work with the least friction. Ease of operation | 
is a most important factor and this can be obtained only through an 
organization commensurate with the demands made upon it. 


Planning Boards as a Means of Simplifying the Control of Public 
7 Works Departments 


— In an endeavor to define some means of simplifying the control 
and insuring a more thorough and intimate knowledge of the status 
of the operations coming under the jurisdiction of a large highway 
department than that afforded through the up-to-date records and 
definite procedures for each operation, it became evident to me that 
it would be necessary to supplement these records and procedures _ 
with planning boards containing a graphic representation of the 
status of the operations, in such a manner that the work could be 
more readily controlled than is the case where it is necessary to : | 
refer constantly to office records. No matter how thoroughly the | 
operations of a highway department may be systematized, where 
the heads of the different units of the organization are dependent 
upon daily consultations and studies of the records on file to enable 
them to picture in their minds the status of the work under their 
jurisdiction, there is always a certain amount of lost motion and _ 
r unbalancing of the work, resulting in one locality receiving undue — 
consideration at the expense of another or delays in the starting 
of important contracts due to unconsciously yielding to outside 
influences interested in pushing forward less important work. 
This new scheme for simplifying the control of the work of a de- 
partment through visualizing the operations enables the executive 
and division heads to obtain at any time a mental picture of the 
status of the operations coming under their respective jurisdictions. 
It is the most up-to-date system heretofore employed in highway 
_ departments or industrial corporations to carry on the work in an 
orderly and systematic manner. While planning boards have been 


are 
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used with success in some of the industrial establishments, the 
application of this method of carrying on the operations of a large 
highway department is new. After several months’ trial it has 
proved an unqualified success and one of the most practical schemes 
that has thus far come under my observation for simplifying the 
management of such a department. For some time past we have 
indicated certain data on maps, such as the progress of contracts, 
location of work, etc., but the planning boards referred to are used 
as a means of control of the entire operations of the department 
other than such work as is performed in accordance with a fixed 
schedule. 

This method of visualizing the status of the work also enables 
the executive to readily give information concerning the operations 


under his jurisdiction that would ordinarily necessitate ’phoning to 


the office where the records are kept, which would mean a delay of 
several minutes before the information could be obtained from the 
record files. With the use of the planning board and visible card 
index system it is possible to obtain the necessary information 
in less than a minute. This saving of time means a great deal to 
a man interviewing a number of people every day requesting such 
information. 

In the Philadelphia Bureau of Highways and Street Cleaning 
planning boards have been installed in the offices of the chief engi- 


: neer, and in those of the two division engineers in charge of gen- 


eral highway department work, the division engineer in charge of 
bridge and sewer maintenance, and the seven district highway en- 
gineers. 

They consist oi a map indicating, in different colors, the charac- 
ter of all the pavements and unimproved streets throughout the 
city, mounted on a board and encasedinaframe. The scale of the 


- map is such as is necessary to contain the information desired in 


each specific case; for example, the scale of the district engineer’s 


map, which contains the locations of holes in the pavements, etc., 


is necessarily greater than that of the chief engineer’s map, which 


does not show such detail. 


The scheme is a very simple one, and is not difficult to operate. 


; The status of contract and municipal repair work, bituminous 
surface treatments, etc., and the location of the repair gangs and all 


other information contained on the boards are indicated by pins with 
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heads of different colors, shapes and sizes. For example, the status 
of the contract work may be followed by noting the appearance and 
disappearance of the pins. When any grading, paving, repaving, sur- 
facing or resurfacing is completed, the limits of the work are colored 
with the coloring used on the standard map of the Bureau of High- 
waysindicating the different characters of pavements and unimproved 
streets and roads. In the case of repair work, when the repairs _ 
are made the pins are removed; and the status of bituminous sur- | 
face treatment and all other work (except that which is done in 
accordance with a fixed schedule such as street cleaning) coming 
under the jurisdiction of the Bureau is indicated in a similar fashion. 

All information pertaining to permanent locations or fixtures 
is indicated on the planning boards by properly colored and sym- 
boled thumb tacks which are inserted flush with the surface of the 
map. In general there are included in this classification such desig- 
nations as the main and district highway offices, store yards, rail- | 
road sidings, ash, rubbish and street dirt dumps, disposal plants for 

rubbish and garbage, stables, and asphalt plants; while in the _ 
_ temporary or variable classification different colored and sized pins 

indicate the authorized work, the executed contracts, those in 
progress, or suspended, work by municipal forces, etc., and other 
details relating to the work that it is necessary to visualize inorder 
to properly plan and control. Of course the exact details of the 
legend for each kind of planning board varies, and is arranged to 
suit the specific requirements of the particular planning boards to 
which it is to apply. Subject to these necessary variations the 
indications are, however, standard for any similar designations that 
appear on all of the planning boards. 

In order to facilitate reference to information in greater detail, 

- the indicators for the permanent designations also contain an 
identifying serial number, which refers to lists annexed to the plan- 
ning board which indicate full information relative to locations, 
names of owners of asphalt plants, dumps, ete. 

The details of the legends employed on the several planning 
boards j in use in the Philadelphia Bureau of Highways and Street 
-_ can best be shown by the illustrations on pages 109 and 
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CurrRENT Status REcorps 


on In addition to the data regularly carried on the planning boards 
there are also certain other data of a more detailed nature relative 
to the current status of the legal, contract, structural and other 
governing conditions, which should be easily accessible but which 
_ it would not be practicable to indicate on the planning board. 

This information is, however, recorded in a very accessible 
manner by means of individual records properly filed and in visible 
filing cabinets, which are known as current status files, and which 
are located adjacent to the planning boards, and can best be de- 
scribed by the following illustrations: 

Three forms of current status card records are provided, one 
form being for municipal force work and two for contract work 
for use in the main and district offices respectively. These records 
indicate in a logical and concise manner just what information is 
necessary relative to current conditions. 


Woodbine nu Lancaster Upland 
CLASSIFICATION MATERIALS 
_ BITUMINOUS SURFACE TREATMENT ASPHALT CuT Back 
SCHEDULED YES 
URGENCY OF WORK YES 
MATERIALS ESTIMATED YES 
WATERALS STOCK YES 
MATERIALS ORDERED YES 
MATERIALS DELIVERED YES 
YES onvenco J] ] - 79] 5 won stanreo JUL 2- 1915 
GANG ChaRGE or Fomenan Sympsen / | / 


ProGcress Recorp ror MounicipaAL Force Work 
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mo 24th w 26th 
CLASSIFICATION SURFACE GUTTERS DRESSED 
PAVING SHEET ASPHALT | VITRIFIED BLOCK | GRANITE BLOCK CEMENT CONCRETE 


WORK AUTHORIZED L6- 1915 YES FINISHED 
on Puan YES AUG 4 - 1915 FINISHED 
YES G6 201915 FINISHED 
City TAK RATE Yves AUG 25 1915 FINISHED 
NECESSITY FoR worn vES AUG 26 1915 FINISHED 
Fumes YES SEP 2 - 1915 FINISHED 
YES SEP 4 - 1915 FINISHED 
Puan RECEIVED YES No 3/35 
WORK READY TO PROCEED YES To PRocErD CPS - 19] sure, SEP | 3 1915 


BARBER ASPHALT PAVING CO. G 


Procress Recorp ror Contract WorK FoR MAIN OFFICE 


_Addison S8th 59th 


CLASSIFICATION ACE TRACKS BASE 


PAVING SHEET ASPHALT | VITRIFIED BLOCK EMENT CONCRETE 


CURBING 


NOTICES | OF OER 


QO. K. 0. JO. Kk. 9 19-15, 9-22 14 10-245 
CONTRACTOR EASTERN PAVING co. PROCEED } 10-44-15 | starteo | /0 S245 


PERCENTAGE OF WORK FINISHED 
20 30 40 so 60 70 60 


GRADING] SEWER [LATERALS| GAS WATER | LIGHTING 


SUB - GRADING 


BASE COURSE 


GUTTERS 
PONDER CUSHION COURSE 
SURFACE COURSE 


I I I I I 
TOTAL LENCTH= BSOFEET 
PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL TIME ALLOWED CONSUMED 


TOTAL DAYS ALLOWED = 30 


Progress Recorp ror Contract Work, District Orrice 


It will be noted that the arrangement of the form of the current 
status record for contract work as used in connection with the 

_ district planning boards makes it possible to post graphically either 
daily or weekly from the inspectors’ reports the percentages of each 
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portion of the work finished and the percentage consumed of the 
total time allowed for the completion of the work. 

The responsibility for the posting of the planning board and 
the current status file is centralized in one person in each office, and 
this posting is done early each morning from the reports of the 

- operations, transactions and changes in conditions occurring since 
the time of posting on the previous day. In the district offices, 
however, a record of the need for the performance of any character 
of work is posted as soon as the necessity becomes apparent from 
any source, such as being indicated on a patrol inspection report; 

- resulting from observation by the district assistant engineer or his 
‘subordinates; notice from the main office or any municipal depart- 

ment, from the police, or from the public. 

In the seven district highway offices and in the division of 
bridges and sewer maintenance, the daily route sheets indicating 
the work to be performed by each maintenance and repair gang is 
prepared by direct reference to the planning board. 

To be explicit, the function of the planning board may be 
defined as being a means of providing the chief engineer, the divi- 
sion engineers and the district assistant engineers and their subor- 
dinates with a continuous and complete, concise and easily acces- 
sible graphic record of the current status of all construction and 
maintenance work under their respective supervision, as well as 
prospective work, in order that they may plan and administer the 

work in the most efficient manner, and also to facilitate the prompt 

_ determination of any desired general information relating to the 

work that otherwise would not be available except after more or 

_ less detailed investigation. The planning boards are also a practical 
‘means of controlling or equalizing the quantity of work to be per- 

_ formed in the different localities under the jurisdiction of the 

_ department, and the order in which the work shall proceed, and 

_ also of determining upon the assignment or distribution of the 

engineering, inspection and working forces. 
In fact, the planning boards may be likened to a graphic 
representation or moving picture of the general activities of the 

_ department presenting sufficient detailed information to insure the 
carrying on of the work with a maximum of efficiency, and to do 

away with the friction and loss of time through the engineers in 

_ responsible charge of the several units of the organization being 
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compelled to make daily or perhaps constant reference to and studies ~ | 
of the filed records to enable then to form a mental picture of the _ 


status of the work under their jurisdiction. With this scheme, a a 


few minutes’ inspection of the planning board each morning will © 
enable the engineer to keep in close touch with and thoroughly _ 
plan or control both the extensive and minor work under his super- 7 
vision. 

There are countless opportunities in the management of alarge _ 
highway department, as is also the case in other public works de- 
partments and industrial establishments, not only to improve upon _ 
the quality of the output but to save time and money through making : 
analytical studies of the operating methods. As an illustration of | 
this, only recently, by assigning an engineer to make an analysis of | 


the unit cost records of the municipal repair gangs, and studies of _ . 


the methods pursued in the performance of the work, we have been © 
able to show a saving of $40,000 in four months, which is a direct — 
result of eliminating a certain amount of the lost motion, due to _ Ps 


inaugurating more efficient methods of carrying on this work. _ 


Therefore, this saving was brought about entirely through these 
special studies. This, however, is just one feature of the work 
of a highway department, but the opportunities afforded for analyt- — 
ical studies of the operations as a whole, and the standard that can > ; 
be obtained through the systematic operation of planning boards | 
to control the work, opens up a new field with unlimited possibili- | 
ties that must necessarily result in the saving of enormous sums of © 
money that cannot be definitely measured at the present time. . 
In the Philadelphia Bureau of Highways and Street Cleaning» 
there are approximately 700 contracts in operation annually. This 
in itself, aside from the number of extensive operations performed 


by the departmental forces and the multiplicity of other work com- 


ing under the jurisdiction of such departments, whether they be city __ 
or state, involving expenditures of approximately $400,000,000 


annually, puts a premium on organization and management as a ~ 
most important factor in connection with the operations of such — 
departments, and is evidence of the fact that the solution for eco- — 
nomic management of highway departments is the most important — 
problem in highway engineering today, | 
The more we study the possibilities of the management of 
highway departments, the more impressed we will be with the fact 
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that thus far we have only touched the high spots, and that the 
logical and systematic management of such a department is some- 
thing yet to be attained, and who can say what will be the result of 
the studies now being carried on in some of our highway depart- 
ments, as there is no field in which there are better opportunities 
to apply scientific principles to the operations than to those coming 
—_ the een of a highway department? 
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MOVEMENT FOR RESPONSIBLE COUNTY 
GOVERNMENT 


THE 


By H. 8S. GILBertson, 
Executive Secretary, National Short Ballot Organization, New York City. 


County government in every state, except Rhode Island and 
Connecticut (which have troubles of their own), whether it be under 
the town system or under the commissioner system, is organized 
on the plan of making as many officers as possible“ directly respon- 
sible to the people.” The people elect their board of supervisors 
or commissioners, as the case may be, and undertake to hold them 
responsible for the financial affairs of the county. They are to 
control, if they can, the expenditures, among others, of the sheriff. 
But always the sheriff is no subordinate of theirs; the people selected 
him! In the course of his work he collects sundry fees which so 
far as the supervisors are concerned he may account for or not as he 
pleases. They may reach him in some slow roundabout way but 
never by the direct power of summary removal which a private 
business concern may exercise. The supervisors may set out upon 
a program of economy and efficiency including, let us say, the 
standardization of supplies. But the county clerk will not recognize 
their superior authority; he will run his office to suit his personal 
convenience; and if the supervisors undertake to check him he 
may find some way of appealing to the people. The superintendent 
of the poor, the treasurer and the auditor may likewise go their 
respective gaits, and the county will be blessed not with one govern- 
ment, but with several. 

This is the particular form which the ancient and revered 
theory of the separation of powers has taken in this branch of 
government. No one officer or board is entrusted with power 
enough to do serious wrong; let the people be the boss! 

Noble sentiment. But there is a reverse side to it. Division 
of power carries with it division of responsibility. It is as though 
the board of directors were charged with the control of a private 
enterprise, but were expressly denied the power to select the manager 
and heads of departments wherewith to execute their trust. So 
116 
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vital to their civic happiness have the people regarded this dis- 
jointedness of the county that many of the constitutions are explicit 
as to which officers shall be elected and in not a few cases name 
the whole list. ec 


The Headlessness of Counties 


The county is about the only human institution that i is : hes 
lutely headless. There are, of course, some exceptions. In the 
first class counties of New Jersey (Hudson and Essex), the state 
has provided for an officer elected by the people who has the title 
of “supervisor” and exercises powers similar to those of the mayor 
of a city. He makes no appointments, but he may suspend and 
remove subordinates, veto appropriations and make recommenda- 
tions. In Cook County (Chicago), Ill., a president of the board 
of supervisors is elected by the people. Kings County (Brooklyn), 
N. Y., before consolidation had a “supervisor-at-large.” But none 
of these exceptional executives has powers at all comparable to 
those of the mayor of New York or Cleveland. In the general run 
of counties the chief executive is not a single officer but the govern- 
ing body itself. But almost invariably this body serves on part 
time and only meets at intervals, of sometimes as much as a month. 
If the town plan is in use the board may be very large as in West- 
chester County, N. Y., where the number of supervisors is forty-one 
or in Erie where there are forty-one members. That such a board 
would be all but strangers, of their own knowledge, to the detailed 
needs of the various offices in the county, goes without saying. 

No, the ingenious Anglo-Saxon mind has discovered a substitute 
for direct personal supervision. This government of ours, we are 
told, is a “government of laws, not of men.” If a given officer goes 
wrong or if he neglects his duties, then the supervisors are authorized 
to go to the district attorney and get him to take action on the 
officer’s bond or to institute a criminal prosecution. If the district 
attorney is negligent in the matter, the supervisors may go to the 
governor with charges of neglect of duty against him. If the 
original officer in question is just plain lazy, slow or inefficient, 
then everybody simply has to wait “till he gets round to it.” 

All this cireumambulation forsooth, in the name of democracy! 
It actually fulfils the conception of popular rule for no inconsidera- 
ble body of superficial political thinkers. Where the system goes 
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wrong, they inject a little more confusion, a little more irresponsi- 
bility into the plan of government—“the cure for democracy is 
more democracy.” Even the reform of county government is 
conceived in the spirit of negation. Americans have a way when — 
things go badly in the government, of trimming somebody’s wings, 
of setiing up “checks and balances.” But every time they reduce — 
an officer’s power they have not only prevented him from rising to _ 
heights of constructive effort, but they have actually so obscured _ 
his responsibility as to increase the probability of his going wrong. — 
But to leave off the criticism of the county and to proceed to’ oC 
constructive remedies, what measures may be proposed? 


What Responsibility means in County Reconstruction - 


In the approach toward an ideal county government the 
principle which underlies every accredited political reform must 
dominate: the principle of responsibility. The central state govern- b 
ment must assume greater responsibility for the local execution of | 
its own mandates. The locality must take full charge of its — 
affairs, in pursuance of the principle of home rule (which is but a 
phase of responsibility). The responsibility of the county electorate ~ a 
must be fixed by making the conditions of citizenship simple and 
workable. In plain English, every factor in government must be . 
assigned its own proper function and must be put in possession _ 
of the means wherewith to enforce the trust imposed upon it. : 

With this standard in mind the form of a more perfect county 
government will not be difficult to conceive. Under a system of 
home rule the county will have been brought face to face with its’ 
obligation to frame its local policies. A suitable local legislature 
or governing body will have to be erected to represent accurately 
the people of the county. If the several localities in the county 
possess an identity which justifies their haying a distinct voice 
in the governing body, they will be taken care of. But if on the © 
other hand the fact is that the county is a geographical and social — 
unit, the form of the governing body will reflect that condition. 
If the county consists of mixed urban and rural elements, that 
condition will not be overlooked. And cases will come to mind 
also where the county is identical with a city, in which case a ; 
county may utilize the governing body at hand. 

Toward county unity and simplified gov erning bodies, New > 
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Jersey has also contributed a strong impetus to the popularity of 
the small board. In 1902 the legislature passed the so-called 
Strong Act under which any county might abandon the idea of 
district representation. Thereafter the people of the county as a 
whole elect (according to the population of the county) from three 
to nine freeholders. This system has been adopted (up to 1915) 
in most of the twenty-one counties. 


Responsible County Legislature 


The county legislature, in keeping with its amplified powers, 
its greater dignity and conspicuousness, will have a corresponding 
control over its agencies. It will not be obliged to carry out its 
trust through subordinates not of its own selection. Nor will it 
scatter its own powers of control, but will constitute some one 
person the head of the county administration. And it will protect 
its own responsibility by selecting for the executive headship a 
person not qualified by reason of partisan political experience but 
of specific fitness for performing his official duties. 

The executive in his turn will have ample powers of control, 
through appointment and otherwise, of the county officers, at least 
in the “‘ business” as distinguished from the “ judicial ”’,establishment 
of the county. 

His powers will not be limited as are those of the supervisor, 
an office which has been established in counties of the first class 
(Hudson and Essex). These are apparently the only counties in 
the country which are operated under the slightest semblance of a 
single executive head. The executive is elected by the people and 
is in fact a survival from the time when the board of chosen free- 
holders (supervisors) were elected from districts, with a view to 
unifying the interests of the several localities, somewhat after the 
fashion of a mayor of a city. He is required “to be vigilant and 
active in causing the laws and ordinances of the county to be 
executed and enforced.’’ Subject to the civil service law he has 
power to suspend and remove but not to appoint subordinates. 
He may propose legislation and veto resolutions. 

And the state itself will sometime look more carefully and con- 
cernedly to the enforcement of its own laws. It will frankly do one of 
two things: either it will decide that a given law deals with really 
local questions, in which case it will wipe it off the statutes and 
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leave them to be handled by the county legislature; or else, it 
will resolve to see that the law, if wise, is properly enforced, and will 
proceed to establish its own means for its enforcement. 

And finally, the responsibilities of citizenship will be conserved. 
No voter will be called upon to make selections from long lists of 
obscure minor officers, whom he never sees and whose duties he 
knows little or nothing about. He will have the assurance that by 
watching and controlling one set of officers he will control the 
whole county establishment. 


A proposal that practically squares with this Siiendie was 
put forth some years ago by a group of Oregon citizens under the 
leadership of W. 8. U’Ren in a projected amendment to the state 
constitution. The county business would be in the hands of a 
board of three directors to be elected by the voters of the county 
for terms of six years. This board would have power to “make all 
expedient rules and regulations for the successful, efficient and 
economic management of all county business and property.” It 
would be required, however, to employ a business manager who 
would be the “chief executive of the county,’’—and the choice would 
not be limited to the state of Oregon. The salary of this officer 
would be determined by the board. With him would rest the 
appointment of the subordinate county officers, except that the 
board should be empowered to audit bills, either directly or through | 7 
an auditor. a, 
The skeleton of the proposed Oregon system is similar to that 
of the commission manager plan of city government which has | 
been in successful operation for several years in Dayton and Spring- 
field, Ohio, Cadillac and Manistee, Michigan, and about thirty 
other cities of various sizes and is growing rapidly in public favor. 
A more complete and detailed scheme based upon the identical _ 
principles was embodied in a bill introduced in the New York — 
legislature of 1915 by the New York Short Ballot Organization. 


Some Practical Contributions to Responsible County Goverment 


In actual life no county has taken longer steps to secure a 


simplified structure than Los Angeles, California, which was the _ 
first county to act under the home rule amendment. This charter 
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starts out by abandoning the theory that every county officer 
must be elected. The supervisors are retained on the “ticket,” 
but county superintendent of schools, coroner, public administrator, 
county clerk, treasurer, tax collector, recorder and surveyor, all of 
whom were formerly elected by the voters, are now appointed by 
and responsible to the county legislature, which is the board of 
supervisors. The sheriff, the auditor, the assessor and the district 
attorney are still elective. In thus extending the power of super- 
visors, the charter framers require that, with a few exceptions, 
the officers shall be chosen from competitive lists on the basis of 
merit and fitness. The fee system is abolished. 

The charter of San Bernardino County, California, adopted 
shortly after the one in Los Angeles, provided for a board of five 
supervisors elected at large, one at a time, this board to appoint all 
other county officers except judges. But the changes seemed so 
radical that the people amended the charter out of all semblance 
to its original conception, before it was ever put into operation. 

For the immediate future the movement for better county 
government must be mainly to bring the voters to see that there 
is a “county problem” of no small importance. No division of 
government contributes so largely to the continuance of political 
machines—the county is ideally constructed for that. The three 
thousand counties in the United States now spend annually about 
half as much as the federal government—a hint to the taxpayer. 
Social workers are aware that the management of the local welfare 
functions are often administered by counties in a manner that is 
nothing short of barbarous. But the county problem will not be 
solved by hitting at particular evil symptoms. We shall, in the 
writer’s opinion, eradicate all the more serious evils by applying 
all along the line and to the practical limit the reconstructive 
principle of responsibility which is theme and subject of this volume. 
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DIRECT LEGISLATION 
By F. W. Coxer, Pu.D., 


Professor of Political Science, Ohio State University. 7 


Executive participation in the work of American legislatures 
has been frequently analyzed. Its increasing extent in recent years 
is closely interrelated with two other factors in the development 
of our state governments: first, the greatly enlarged tasks which 
the American public has come to exact of its legislatures, and second, 
the successive restrictions which have been placed upon these 
bodies. Though there has been a steadily growing dissatisfaction 
with the methods and motives of our representative organs—which 
has been voiced in certain restrictions imposed upon legislative 
freedom, such as requirements affecting procedure, limitations 
upon special and local legislation, the regulation of lobbying and 
the placing of matters of statutory character in constitutions— 
there has at the same time developed a need for constantly increas- 
ing reliance upon legislative regulation as a means of securing 
economic and social reforms. This expansion of the sphere of 
legislative competence and the increase of the limitations placed 
upon legislative activity have accentuated and made obvious the 
need for responsible leadership in the fulfilment of the manifold 
and complex duties which modern demands impose upon our state | 
legislatures. ‘This demand for responsible leadership has found | 
its response in increasing participation of the executive in legisla~ 
tion. 

The need for strong legislative leadership has existed since oo 7 
beginning of our state governments. The American disjunction 
of executive and legislative organs left the latter without guiding 
and responsible agencies to discriminate among the tasks ey : 


to the legislatures, or to codrdinate their efforts. Inevitably, to 


meet this need, agencies of leadership, not responsible under the _ 
constitution or the law, were in time created or accepted by the © 
legislatures. Thus legislative committees—as, for example, the | i 
committee on rules, leaders of the party caucus, unofficial leaders — 
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outside the legislature, were allowed in various ways to assume the 


functions of devising and executing plans of action for the legis- 
lative sessions. The agencies just indicated in many cases proved 
adequate for the work of preserving party unity and party sub- 
servience of individual members to the organization. None of 
these devices could satisfy the fundamental need—from the stand- 
point of the public, rather than of the political party—for an open, 
responsible, and unified leadership in legislation. The records of 
the governors who first perceived their opportunity to fill this 
gap and at the same time assume the positions of party guides, 
are familiar. The special fitness of a governor, properly equipped 
and with the appropriate motives, for such combined leadership, 
lies in the peculiar opportunities his position affords him for ascer- 
taining or drawing out public opinion, for giving it definite expres- 
sion, and for bringing to bear its force upon an otherwise irrespon- 
sive legislature. 

But the legislature’s irresponsiveness and uncertainty of action 
had been a primary cause for the introduction of the system of 
direct legislation, which was popularly demanded not only as a 
means for correcting the action of the legislature when it was 
corrupt or wilfully neglectful of the popular will, but also as a 
means for securing quick accomplishment of popular desires for 
legal regulation of economic, social, and moral conditions. 

What effects will the extending use of the instrumentalities 
of direct legislation have upon the governor’s position as legislative 
guide and party chief? What effects will their operation have upon 
the work of the governor and other state executive officers as 
directors of the vast administrative business which now devolves 
upon the state government, as a consequence of the expanded 
sphere of state regulation? The experiences of the states in which 
the system of direct legislation has been in operation provide us 
with material for indicating a few possibilities and tendencies along 
the lines of such questions, without approaching any final and 
fundamental conclusions. 

On the one hand, with regard to the interworkings of direct 
legislation and executive participation in lawmaking, several 
practical questions arise out of the experiences of the last few years. 

In the first place, the question may be raised whether, in order 
to make possible the exercise of intelligent judgment upon measures 
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submitted to direct vote, the governor must be looked upon as the 
guide whose task it will be to concentrate popular attention upon 
a few salient measures among the manifold propositions which 
may be submitted under the unrestricted employment of the instru- 
mentalities of direct legislation. Much emphasis has been placed 
upon the multifariousness of the propositions submitted to popular 
vote, upon the resulting confusion of the mind of the electorate, 
and upon the tendency of such methods of political action to dis- 
credit popular rule by weakening its representative organs and by 
bringing further inexpertness and incoherence into our lawmaking. 
It is urged that in direct legislation as in representative legislation 
there is need for some responsible agency to assemble and make 
selection from the manifold legislative proposals emanating from 
limited groups of voters. Through the machinery of direct legis- 
lation as through that of our representative assemblies the total 
of legislative projects tends, it is held, to represent a collection of 
special and limited interests rather than a consolidated general 
interest. It is thus predicted that direct legislation without leader- 
ship will produce the same defects of irresponsibility and incon- 
gruity that have characterized legislation under the procedure of 
our typical representative legislatures. If there must be a con- 
spicuous guide whose task it will be to propose and determine a 
program for popular legislation and to give to it generality and 
consistency, can the governor or some other state officer serve in 
such capacity? 

To meet the need just indicated, an extreme suggestion has 
been made that the popular initiative should be allowed to apply | 
only to measures which the governor has recommended to the | 
legislature but which have failed of enactment in that body. In _ 
other words, the popular “initiative” should be restricted to a _ 
selection among measures proposed unsuccessfully by the governor | 
to the legislature. This restriction would abolish altogether the 
popular origination of legislative proposals, and therefore cannot _ 
be considered as a means for guiding and safeguarding the use of 
popular initiative in legislation. The governor, through his power __ 
to awaken public opinion, can direct its attention to measures _ 
which he deems more important among the collection of measures ~ 
offered for submission to popular determination. But no practical _ 
device seems available for conferring upon him or any of his col- _ 
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leagues legal powers of elimination among such proposals, without 
sacrificing the primary and radical purposes of popular legislation. 
In the second place, shall the governor, as part of his province 
as responsible political head of the state, be empowered to set in 
motion upon his own initiative the machinery of direct legislation 
as a further means for pressing his legislative suggestions towards 
enactment into law? One governor has, without any formal 
authority of such character, but simply through his personal influ- 
ence, secured popular decision upon measures which he had spon- 
sored unsuccessfully before the legislature. Professor Barnett has 
pointed out that in 1912, because of the failure of the Oregon legis- 
lature to enact certain “good roads” legislation desired by the 
governor, the latter, upon his own responsibility, appointed com- 
mittees to prepare measures and to obtain petitions necessary to 
require the submission of these measures to popular vote.! The 
same procedure was followed with respect to a “blue sky” bill and 
a “‘millage-tax”’ bill for the higher state educational institutions, 
submitted at the same election. Professor Barnett adds: “The 
governor was also largely responsible for the submission of the 
anti-capital punishment bill at the same election, and he was the 
real author of the bill for the consolidation of the desert land board 
and the state land board submitted at the next election.” It may 
be added that each of these measures was defeated at the polls. 
Various proposals have been made for attaching to the system 
of direct legislation provisions which would specifically extend 
the governor’s powers of leadership in legislation. It has been 
proposed that the governor should be given power to initiate 
measures for submission to popular vote, without the intervention of 
any legislative action or popular petition. A more practical form 
of this proposal might be that the governor should be authorized 
to refer to popular vote any measure recommended by him to the 
legislature and failing of enactment by that body. Other sugges- 
tions have called for the automatic reference to popular vote of all 
measures rejected by the legislature after recommendation by the 
governor. It is argued that some such addition to the governor’s 
power is necessary in order to give logical and practical complete- 
ness to the function which, with the acquiescence of public opinion, 


1 James D. Barnett, The Operation of 
in Oregon, p. 12. 
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he is coming to assume as responsible political head of the common- 
wealth. 

Thirdly, should officials of the state administration be vested 
with powers of determining the validity and sufficiency of petitions 
submitted for the initiation or reference of laws? In view of the 
aggressive leadership in legislation now so frequently assumed by 
the state administration, we are confronted by the practical ques- 
tion as to whether these officials, in their eagerness to protect meas- 
ures which they have conducted successfully through the legislature 
from attack through the referendum, may not be tempted to exer- 
cise their powers of decision in the matter of petitions in such arbi- 
trary ways as to prevent or obstruct the submission of such laws. 
In most states it is required that the petitions for the initiative 
or referendum be filed in the office of the secretary of state. This 
requirement generally carries with it the duty of that official to 
pass upon signatures the validity of which is questioned. That 
the exercise of such power may become involved in the political 
and legislative aims of the administration was revealed in connection 
with the investigation conducted by the secretary of state of Ohio 
upon the referendum petitions submitted in 1913. The methods 
and consequences of this investigation deserve consideration in 
some detail. 


The system of state-wide initiative and referendum was estab-— 
lished in Ohio in 1912 by constitutional amendment. In 1913 _ 
petitions were circulated for a referendum upon three of the acts 


passed by the legislature of that year. Neither constitutional nor 


statutory provisions in force at that time, affecting petitions for 
the initiative or referendum, established practical means for pre- 


venting or detecting fraudulent practices in making or soliciting 
signatures. Two of the acts upon which a referendum was sought 
were among the more important achievements of the extensive 
program of social and administrative legislation enacted by the 
Democratic legislature of 1913, under the guidance of Governor 
Cox. These two measures were an act establishing compulsory 
workmen’s compensation through a system of state insurance, 
and an act substituting centrally appointed for locally elected tax 
assessors. ‘The chief agency in the circulation of the petitions 
against these laws was the Ohio Equity Association, an organiza- 
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tion representing certain industrial insurance companies and formed — 
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for the purpose of securing the reference and defeat of the laws 
mentioned above. Accusations of fraud and corruption in connec- 
tion with the circulation of the petitions were made to the governor, 
and at his direction a hearing upon the sufficiency of the petitions 
submitted was held by the secretary of state. The hearing brought 
out unmistakable evidence that extensive frauds had been com- 
mitted and that practically every constitutional and statutory 
requirement affecting petitions had been wilfully disregarded. 
Many non-voters had been induced to sign; many names had been 
copied by circulators from city and telephone directories, hotel 
registers and poll lists; and many signatures had been obtained 
by payments to the signers or by misrepresentation of the contents 
of the petitions. Moreover, many abuses were disclosed in con- 
nection with the attestations by notaries public to the affidavits 
required to be made by the solicitor and attached to each part 
petition; these abuses were such as the failure of the notary to 
swear the solicitors, or swearing them by proxy, or swearing the 
solicitors when the notary had good reason to believe that names 
on the petition were forgeries. 

Despite the large number of invalid signatures disclosed in 
the hearing before the Ohio secretary of state, there was a wide- 
spread popular feeling that the administration had displayed undue 
industry in throwing out questionable signatures and that it had 
taken advantage of the existence of fraud to throw out many 
petitions which were of only doubtful validity at worst. The secre- 
tary of state in his decisions and the attorney-general in his rulings 
were accused of using the powers of their offices, at the behest of 
the governor, to forestall arbitrarily the referendum. The gover- 
nor’s motive was considered to be determined by his fear of the 
test of a popular referendum upon the acts in question and in his 
desire to secure at all costs the power which would come to him from 
the patronage conferred by the tax assessor law. As a result of the 
secretary of state’s decisions in the hearing the number of signatures 
adjudged by him to be valid was far short of the constitutional 
requirement. The secretary of the Ohio Equity Association applied 
to the supreme court of the state for a mandamus to be directed 
against the secretary of state to compel him to place the laws upon 
the ballot. The court refused to issue the writ, upholding the 
attorney-general’s ruling that the secretary of state, as state super- 
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visor of elections, has authority to determine the sufficiency and — 
validity of petitions filed with him, and that his decision thereon — 
is final, unless such decision has been fraudulently or corruptly 
made or unless he has been guilty of an abuse of discretion; a: 
sustaining also the attorney-general’s ruling that a false affidavit — 
or an imperfect swearing by the notary invalidates all signatures 
upon the part of the petition in question. This decision was ren- 
dered by a vote of five to one, the dissenting judge being the sole 
Republican judge on the supreme bench and the five majority — 
judges including four Democrats and one Progressive. 

In 1914 a special session of the Democratic legislature of Ohio 
passed a law to provide further safeguards for initiative and refer-_ 
endum petitions. The object of this law was to prevent a pe 
tition of the frauds, but not of the executive interference, that 
appeared in connection with the petitions of 1913. This law estab- 
lished strict requirements as to the form and arrangement of peti- 


tion blanks, required a statement of receipts and expenditures by 
circulators of petitions to be made before elections, provided penal- _ 


ties for methods such as those practised by circulators in 1913, — 


and made provision for a preliminary local examination of petitions | : 
by county boards of election; these boards were not given powers — 
of final decision but were required to report to the secretary of state od 


cases of invalid signatures and illegal practices which they might — 


discover. 


Executive interference in legislation was a dominant issue “_ . 


the state election of 1914 in Ohio. The Republican attacks upon 
the record of Governor Cox, who was a candidate for reélection, 
were directed partly to his activities in securing legislation consol-_ 
idating and centralizing state administration, and partly to his" 


policy of executive interference in legislation. This latter attack 1 : 
drew attention not only to his dominating leadership of the general _ 


assembly, but also to his part in blocking the referendum against — b 


two of his cherished laws, one of which greatly extended his powers 


of central administrative control. The Republicans were victorious _ 


in the election of 1914; and it is generally believed that the gover- _ 


nor’s activity in connection with the petition hearings of 1913 — 


was an important factor in causing his defeat., 
The Ohio Republican legislature of 1915 repealed the tax 
assessor law which had been withheld from the referendum. They 
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also passed a law giving to local tribunals final power in deciding 
upon the validity and sufficiency of petitions. This law provides 
that if the county board of election find any signatures insufficient, 
it shall, after notifying the persons concerned with the solicitation 
of those signatures, proceed to establish the insufficiency of the 
‘signatures before the court of common pleas of the county, whose 
decision shall be final. The county board is required to return 
the petitions to the secretary of state, with a certification of the 
total number of valid signatures on such petitions. The number 
so certified must be used by the secretary of state in determining 
the total number of valid signatures, which he is merely to record 
and announce. Thus power is withdrawn from the secretary of 
state to further the legislative aspirations of the administration 
by interfering with the application of petitions; unless the supreme 
court should hold that the statute cannot withdraw from the sec- 
retary of state power of judgment upon the validity of petitions, 
since such powers may be held to attach to him as a necessary 
implication from the constitutional provision requiring that the 
petition be filed in his office. It is probably desirable that such 
powers be wholly withdrawn from any state executive officer in 
order to relieve the administration of suspicion of prejudiced action. 
_ This is important in view of the aggressive leadership in legislative 
policy which governors sometimes incline to assume nowadays. 
Recent centralizing laws in some states give the officers of 
state administration many subordinates in the various localities. 
A further consideration on the interworkings of state adminis- 
tration and direct legislation relates thus to the question whether 
this condition places dangerous powers in the hands of state admin- 
istrative officers to further their legislative ends by exerting influ- 
ence over their subordinates to promote the circulation of petitions. 
. Here again a recent experience in Ohio affords illustration for 
_ the question in point. The Republican legislature of 1915 passed 
a law upsetting the state liquor license commission which had been 
ereated by the Democratic legislature of 1913, and substituted 
local selection for state appointment of county liquor license com- 
missioners. One of the members of the state liquor license com- 
mission who would be deprived of office by the new law, brought the 
pressure of his influence over the local commissioners in such a way 
as to secure their active coéperation in the circulation of petitions 
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against the liquor license ripper law of 1915. This law was de- 
feated at the referendum and the law of 1913 was thus preserved 
and the state commissioner above mentioned maintained in office. 
After the election, the Republican governor who had been advocate 
and supporter of the new liquor license law, charged the commissioner 
with gross misconduct in office in urging his subordinates to use 
their influence with saloon keepers in such a way as to promote 
the securing of signatures to the referendum petitions, and ordered 
his removal from office. The supreme court, however, by a majority 
decision of the Democratic judges over the dissenting opinions 
of the minority Republican judges, restored the commissioner 
to office on the ground that the activities of the latter did not 
constitute gross misconduct in office. A decision uninfluenced 
by the partisan differences arising out of the issue of centralization 
of state government would probably have sustained the governor’s 
removal. Nevertheless, the incident reveals ways in which officials | 
of the state administration under a centralized system may be 
tempted to use their powers over local subordinates to promote 
attacks upon measures enacted by the legislature against their © 
opposition. Under normal circumstances, public opinion will © 
doubtless prove an adequate check to abuses of this nature. 

It has been proposed to provide the governor with a regular 
way for obtaining popular decision when he unsuccessfully opposes 
measures coming from the legislature. This proposal calls for the 
automatic reference of all vetoed bills directly to the people in 
lieu of the return of such bills to the legislature, as at present.? It is’ 
argued that where the governor discovers defects in any bill suffi- 
cient to warrant his veto, the people, rather than the legislature — 
which originated the bill objected to, should determine the conflict | 
of opinion between governor and legislature. 

A final consideration as to the consequences of direct legisla- 
tion for the governor’s position as legislative leader presents the — 
question as to whether his position may be weakened by the oppor-_ 
tunities which the system of direct legislation presents to adverse fac- _ 
tions or interests to upset his legislative program. We have noted 
above that it was only by dogged persistence through possibly unfair 
means, on the part of Governor Cox that three of his measures were 
saved from attack by the referendum in 1913; and it is widely believed, 


* Barnett, The Initiative, Referendum, and Recall in Oregon, p. 126. 
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by supporters as well as opponents of his policies, that two of those 
measures would have been defeated had the referendum been 
allowed. Furthermore, in 1915 two of the enactments for which 
Governor Willis had, in a less aggressive and open manner, stood 
sponsor before the legislature and the public, were defeated at the 

_ polls in the November election. It is obviously improper for the 

_ state administration to seek to protect its legislative program from 

- outside attack, through its control over the machinery of petitions 
and elections or through its influence over local subordinates. Nor 
does there appear to be a practicable way whereby formal powers 
can be conferred upon the governor or his colleagues to defend 
their legislative achievements from interference through legitimate 
use of the referendum. It can only be suggested, therefore, that 
in so far as we approve executive leadership in the work of the 
legislatures we must also accord to the executives a tolerant hear- 
ing when they appear before the public as speakers in support of 
measures which, having been promoted by them successfully 
through the legislature, are subjected to the further test of a pop- 
ular referendum. 

The other side of the question of the interworkings of direct 
legislation and state administration relates to the effect of popular 
lawmaking upon administrative efficiency. Examination of the 
character of measures submitted by popular petition reveals that 
it is not only matters of social and economic policy or of general 
political structure, upon which the people demand the privilege 
of expressing direct voice. Some measures which have been popu- 
larly initiated relate to matters of administrative policy and some 
are of a semi-technical character. Thus during 1914 measures of 
the following titles were submitted by initiative petitions: regulating 
the placing, use and maintenance of electric poles, wires, cables 
and appliances; creating a state board of drugless practice;* 
regulating requirements of dentists to practice in the state; creating 

_ @ tax code commission to be appointed by the governor; consoli- 
dating the corporation and insurance departments.® 

It is peculiarly in such matters of administrative legislation 
that constant and intimate communication between administrative 

‘In California; defeated. yy 

‘The three measures last enumerated were submitted in Oregon and were 
defeated. 
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heads and lawmaking authorities is required throughout the process 
of formulation and discussion of proposed laws. The neglect of 
our legislatures, when engaged in enacting laws affecting the forms 
and functions of administrative offices, to utilize the expert infor- 
mation and correction which they were in position to obtain from 
the actual administrators of these offices has been a primary factor 
in producing the inefficiency and wastefulness in our state adminis- 
tration, to which we so frequently point in dismay. Where admin- 
istrators and lawmakers are at so much greater distances from one 
another, as must be true where the lawmakers are the voters acting 
directly in their various precincts, it is perhaps natural to question 
whether our administrative organization is not in danger of being 
further weakened by ill-codrdinated extensions and modifications. 
Two considerations would seem to determine the answer to 
the question just put, so far as it relates to the possibility and 
occasion for introducing further safeguards against the use of the 
instrumentalities of direct legislation upon matters of adminis- — 
trative and technical character. In the first place, beyond the 
exclusion of tax levies and appropriations from the operation ot 
the initiative, it does not seem possible to discover a satisfactory _ 
basis for discriminating with any approach to practical and legal 
precision between laws, on the one hand, which relate to funda- 
mental and general structure and policy and are, therefore, sus- 
ceptible to reasonable judgment on the part of voters acting directly, 
and, on the other hand, laws which are of such technical and sup- 
plementary character, requiring specialized knowledge for their 
proper estimation, that they cannot be adequately judged by the 7 
mass of voters even under the tutelage of administrative leaders — 
who may seek to inform them through the press and upon the plat- | 
form. In the second place, examination of the subjects of measures — 
upon which the operation of direct legislation is actually invoked — 
does not disclose that we are in serious danger of extended misap-— 
plication of the system by using it for legislation of mere adminis- — 
trative and technical consequence. Titles of the character listed 
above, by way of giving illustrations of administrative matters 
to which direct legislation has been applied, are relatively few in 
number. The people do not frequently become interested in pro-— 
moting or defeating legislation of such character. 
To approach more nearly to a discovery of the ultimate effects’ 
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of direct legislation upon the operation of state administration 
we must revert to the subject of executive participation in legisla- 
tion. We have noted that codperation of the administration in 
the work of the state legislatures has been in some instances 
followed up by activity in the paths of direct legislation and that 
proposals have been put forward to facilitate this kind of activity. 
The accumulation of legislative duties upon the governor, the 
absorption of his attention in matters of legislative policy and 
tactics, make more indispensable a reconstruction and simplifica- 
tion in our state administrative machinery. If the governor is 
to become more of a legislative leader, two conditions are essential 
to make him a more responsible and effective director of adminis- 
tration. In the first place, state administration must be so con- 
solidated as to unify and clarify his tasks as administrative leader; 
in the second place, the principles of expertness and permanency 
of tenure in the civil service must be so extended as to relieve him 
from the distractions attending the disposition of patronage and to 
provide him with a body of trained and reliable subordinates. 
Thus through executive participation in legislation problems 
of direct legislation are interrelated with the problems of merit and 
standardization in the civil service, centralization and consolida- 
tion of administration, and the short ballot. Those who advocate 
the closest consolidation of our state government—to the extent 
of placing legislative and executive powers and _ responsibilities 
in the same hands, point to the initiative and the referendum as 
adequate safeguards against dangers of arbitrariness and venality 
that might otherwise make such a combination undesirable. a 
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ss PUBLIC HEALTH AND POLITICS 


By Epwarp A. Moreg, 


Assistant Secretary of the New York State Charities Aid Association. 


Words, like children, suffer terribly from faulty environment. 
“Politics” has been cramped, stunted and morally corrupted by its — 
environment. There is no word in the English language that de- 
scribes a more important field of human welfare and service. Yet 
what word expresses more contempt to the minds of many good 
people than the term “ politician’’ or “ professional politician’’? 

That is why the invitation to prepare this article was a request © 
for a paper on “ Ridding Public Health and Welfare Administration 
of Politics.” ‘“‘ Polities,’’ to the one who framed that title, means 
or rather connotes the same evils that are expressed by the word to 
probably a majority of people. It means, not public service and 
an activity in the affairs of the community, but corrupt politics, — 
partisan politics, politics for the purpose of personal or party aggran- 
dizement 

Now if we were to actually rid public health of politics we would 
strike out “public.”” Public health out of politics means merely the 
private practice of medicine. 

The best way to rid public health and social welfare activities 
of politics is to put them into politics so definitely and so completely 
that the ‘‘ politician,’’ so called, will always realize, in dealing with 
these subjects, that they are matters of such vast importance in 
the every-day life of the people that the voters will not tolerate 
their employment by the “organization” for its own advancement, 
to the detriment of the agencies themselves. 

In other words, I would erect before each social service agency, © 
a gong and a sign. I would say on that sign: “‘Stop—Look— 
Listen. Look out for the public opinion express. This belongs to 
the public. Trespassers who fail to get out of the way of the engine 
will be run down!” 

It is not difficult to establish a proper attitude towards social 
welfare activities in the mind of the politician. Let me say, paren- 
thetically, that in referring to politician I do not in any way dis- 
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parage the man in public life, either the office holder or the man who 
directs the affairs of political organizations. The politician, or 
possibly I should say the elected official or political manager, is 
quick to seize upon policies that are popular. The one who doesn’t 
soon goes into the discard. The wise political leader of all times 
has recognized certain fields in the public’s affairs that were well 
placarded with ‘‘No Trespass” signs. The old-time politician 
occasionally disregarded these signs. Through a consistent working 
out of the law of natural selection, that kind of a politician has, to 
a degree, become a relic of an older and less enlightened time. The 
politician has acquired an instinct akin to a child’s avoidance of 

a hot poker. 

Recognizing, of course, that certain forms of government are 
particularly suited to advance the interests of the self-seeking 
politician, and that other forms no longer experimental seem well 
calculated to make more difficult the abuse of social welfare activi- 
ties by political organizations, the author does not concern himself 
_ in this paper with governmental forms. 

The most ardent supporter of the commission form of govern- 


ment for cities, of broad gauged reforms in county government and 


- the eabinet system in the state government, will agree that in the 
last analysis the fact of good or bad government depends upon the 
_ kind of person administering it. Provide simplicity; provide clear 
lines of responsibility; provide adequate checks and balances and 
do away with district representation carried to an extreme in the 
administration of state, county and city affairs, and you have done 
about all that you can do by statute to eliminate the evil of par- 
tisan commercial politics. 

Fundamentally, then, we are striving in all of our governmental 


reforms, to make it easier for the voter to get at the official respon- 


sible for maladministration. In other words, we are bringing 
governmental affairs out into the open, displaying them where all 
may view them, so that the honest, efficient official may be rewarded, 
and the dishonest, inefficient official may be effectively damned. 

A “reform movement” is merely an attempt to focus public 
_ opinion on the particular phase of public affairs that needs—at least 
in the minds of the reform group—to be corrected. Realizing, 
then, that upon the voters themselves, in the last analysis, rests the 
responsibility for keeping evil partisan politics out of social wel- 
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fare activities, we must face not only the problem of stimulating — 
interest in public affairs, but also the problem of so organizing the 
voters’ interest that effective machinery will be provided for in- 
forming them as to what is going on, and in refocussing, as occasion 

demands, the public opinion which everyone knows exists, in support. 
of efficient administration. 

This problem is especially vital in the newer fields of social 
welfare activities. Labor departments are relatively new; depart- 
ments of charities, with their immense institutions and large pay- 
rolls; prison departments with their prolific opportunities for graft. 
and maladministration; and probably the newest important field 
of social welfare work, and the one with which the writer happens to’ 
be most familiar, the departments of health—are all comparatively 
recent additions to our governmental responsibilities. 

Originally governmental function was restricted practically to 
police duty, at home and abroad, and to the duty of levying and 
collecting taxes for the support of that function. 

People have long realized the importance of protecting the 
public treasury and the other original governmental interests from 
graft and inefficiency. They have set up all sorts of statutory 
protective devices. In the newer fields of public work, however, 
we have seen in recent years many disgraceful efforts to prostitute 
social welfare for party aggrandizement. These attempts have 
usually gone on until the voters have realized the extent to which 
the new activities affected the welfare of each individual. Then 
politicians and parties have received rude awakenings and the raids 
have ceased. 

To meet this situation, and to serve as perpetual warning sign 
posts, and to focus public attention on the conduct of social govern- | 
mental activities, there have sprung up all kinds of associations of 
private citizens brought together for the purpose of stimulating 
interest in various fields, and focussing public opinion on especially 
grave evils as they develop. To this new development is due in 
large measure the growth of a new attitude on the part of politi- 
cians toward social welfare activities. 

The names of these organizations are significant of their pur- 
pose, and illustrate very well the growing recognition of the im- 
portance of stimulating and keeping alive public interest in public 
affairs. 
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Among these are our municipal leagues, city clubs, citizens’ 
unions, legislative voters associations, civil service reform associa- 
tions and public health associations. Closely allied to these are 
many organizations whose main purposes are other than that of 
interest in governmental affairs but who interest themselves more 
or less constantly in certain phases of national, state and local ad- 
ministrations. Among the latter are the grange, women’s clubs, 
churches, lodges, labor unions and even organizations of officials 
themselves, such as state conferences of mayors, tax officials and 
other state and national organizations of elected or appointed 
officials. 

The remaining space allotted for the presentation of this topic 
can best be employed by an account of a rather spectacular cam- 
paign to focus public opinion on the work of the New York State 
Department of Health, that succeeded in defeating one of the 


. _ strongest political moves that could well be conceived, 


In order to give an accurate picture of the situation, it will be 
necessary to give a short account of certain important developments 
that lead up to it. In this account, in order to fix clearly in the 
mind of the reader the political significance of certain events with 
which this article deals, persons and parties are referred to. It 
should be said here, however, that the author in no way questions 
the sincerity of their motives. The strengthening of a political 
- organization is a highly important public duty. Those who opposed 
the attempted health legislation in New York State in 1915 be- 
lieved that the public was served by preventing the building up of 
the organization at the expense of efficiency in such a highly im- 
portant social welfare activity as the department of health. 
¢< Legislators who lent their support to the move to reorganize 

the state department of health did so, no doubt, from what they 
considered worthy motives. It is also undoubtedly true that their 
attitude was due to lack of information as to the standards that had 

_ been applied by the health commissioner in making his appoint- 
ments in the reorganized department. They believed, from many 
sad experiences with similarly reorganized departments, that it 
had been done on a political basis, and that a desire for patronage 
had been the controlling motive with the opposing party in the 
enactment of the laws upon which the reorganization was based. 
It is only fair to say that many of the men who supported the bills 
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entirely changed their attitude when they knew the facts, and under- 
stood the spirit of social service that had actuated the commissioner 
throughout. 

In 1913, the governor, Senate and Assembly being Democratic, 
a commission was appointed by Governor Sulzer to investigate the - 
public health law and its administration. Based upon this com- 
mission’s investigation a new health law was enacted, creating a 
public health council with power to enact a sanitary code for the 
whole state to take the place of the fourteen hundred antiquated 
sanitary codes then in existence in the fourteen hundred different 
towns and villages; creating nine divisions in the department of 
health; creating at least twenty sanitary districts, the health work — 
of each of which should be under a sanitary supervisor; increasing 
the term of the commissioner to six years, and increasing his com- 
pensation, and in various other ways strengthening the law and in- 
creasing the department’s opportunity to apply to the state’s health 
work the scientific principles which have been developed by modern 
medical research. Public health experts in ail parts of the country 
have declared the law a model and look upon it as a most progressive 
and important step in health legislation. ; 

In 1914 Governor Glynn, a Democrat, appointed Dr. Hermann 
M. Biggs, who happened to be a Democrat, as commissioner, and — 
the work of reorganizing the department of health began, along the 
lines established by the health commission, of which he was chair- 
man. The appointment was in no sense political and the depart- 
ment was organized on the basis of merit alone. The reorganiza- 
tion of the department was substantially completed, and the work 
was fairly under way, when the legislature convened on January 
1, 1915. 

With a Republican governor, and a Republican Senate and 
Assembly, it was only natural that serious consideration should be 
given to a department headed by a Democrat appointed by a Demo- 
cratic governor under the provisions of a law passed by a Demo- 
cratic legislature and signed by another Democratic governor. 
Such proved to be the case for soon after the legislature convened 
disturbing rumors were heard in Albany as to the intentions of 
certain leaders of the majority in reference to the state department 


of health. 
Confidential information from legislators who, by reason of 
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their prominence in the counsels of the majority, were competent 
to speak, indicated that there was a well-defined intention on the 
part of certain members of the majority to revise the public health 
law so as to make the position of commissioner untenable by the 
present incumbent, and to generally reduce the department’s staff 
and its opportunity for advanced health work. 

The State Charities Aid Association, an unofficial volunteer 
organization, receiving no public funds, through its tuberculosis 
committee had become impressed with the necessity for maintaining 
the efficiency of the state’s health work. This natural interest in 
the legislature’s attitude toward the health department was en- 
hanced by the fact that the association had taken an active part 
in the investigation that preceded the introduction of the new 
public health law, and an even more active part in the campaign to 
secure its adoption. 

. The first formal statement as to the intention of the majority 
_ of the legislature in regard to the health department came on March 
14. In announcing a program for the following weeks of the legis- 
_ lative session, the majority leader of the Senate stated that the 

appropriations for the department of health would be cut in half. 

The effort to maintain the department and its admirable organ- 


_ jzation dated from that announcement, although previously the 


_ association had undertaken by circular letters and newspaper pub- 
licity to focus public opinion on the need for an appropriation for 
a tuberculosis division, and the need for adequate appropriations 
for the educational work of the department. 
On March 23, the majority leader of the Assembly introduced 
_ the first of five bills, whose enactment would have greatly crippled 
the efficiency of the department. The association’s work in sup- 
_ port of the health department thereafter became most active and 
from April 1 was as intensive and effective as the association could 
make it. 

These bills, if they had been enacted, would have made the 


position untenable by Doctor Biggs and would have driven out sev- 


eral of the division directors; would have made the establishment 
of sanitary districts by the commissioner discretionary instead of 
mandatory; would have reduced the number of districts to ten 
and would have reduced the salary of the sanitary supervisors to 
$2,500; would have made the establishment of the nine divisions 
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would have stricken out of the health law the provision requiring | 
the public health council to prescribe the qualifications of direc- 
tors of divisions, sanitary supervisors, local health officers and 
public health nurses, thereby making it impossible to restrict the | 
applicants for these positions to persons properly qualified to— 


submitted to the legislature for approval before it could have the 
effect of law and would have eapenies the present excellent sanitary 
code. 

It is needless to describe to sane thinking men what the effect 
of the enactment of these bills would have been. ‘We now know, 
for sure, as we had always assumed to be the case, that the depart- 
ment would have been safe even if the bills had passed the legisla- 
ture, for Governor Charles 8. Whitman would have vetoed them. 
The governor’s admirable address before the American Public 
Health Association at Rochester was a whole-hearted intelligent 
endorsement of Doctor Biggs and his work and evinced a most 
encouragingly far-seeing interest in progressive health work. It 
nevertheless seemed wise to relieve the governor, as much as pos- 
sible, of pressure from legislative leaders in this regard. No effort 
was spared, therefore, to defeat the bills in the legislative stage. 

The campaign for the defeat of these five bills and for adequate 
appropriations for the department was essentially a campaign of 
publicity. It put a warning sign post all over the public health 
field in New York state. It was a successful endeavor to focus 
upon the legislature the public’s opinion of the work of the state 
department of health. The association believed that the depart- 
ment had firmly entrenched itself in the public mind for the first 
time in the history of the state as an efficient organization working © 
out a well-considered program for the reduction of the state’s 
death rate by the application of the principles established by modern 
medical research. The problem presented, therefore, was to find 
means of expressing this sentiment to the leaders of the legisla- 
ture. The success of the association’s efforts was due, not merely 
to the methods employed, but also, and to very larger degree, to 
the fact that the department’s work justified all that could be 
said in praise of it. 

So great was the protest ee the attacks on the department 


of the department discretionary instead of mandatory. They — 


hold them. They would have required the sanitary code to be _ 
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that all of the five bills were defeated and the department was 
granted nearly adequate appropriations, although the appropriation 
bill carried the salaries of only ten of the twenty supervisors. Be- 
sides this, six bills which had been introduced in the Assembly and 
four in the Senate, all of them practically identical, and which would 
have stricken from the health law the minimum wage for health 
officers, failed of passage. 

It seems likely that readers of The Annals may be interested 
in a short description of the details of the campaign. The plan 
involved first the creation of a psychological background of general 
newspaper publicity. We felt that against such a background 
our letters appealing for definite action and for the organization of 
meetings would bring better results. Second, we sent representa- 
tives into the field to organize meetings and to learn the extent 
and the kind of sentiment in the various localities, and to bring 
that sentiment before the legislature in the form of resolutions, 
letters, telegrams and newspaper articles. Third, of course, we 
requested and were granted hearings before the committees of the 
legislature to which the various bills had been referred. The pub- 
licity campaign extending over a period of six weeks involved the 
following efforts: 


9 newspaper articles were mailed to 168 daily newspapers. _ 

3 news articles were mailed to 866 daily and weekly papers. 
2 stereotype plate articles, one column each, were expressed to a list of 440 — 
‘a daily and weekly papers. 

‘Space was purchased in 55 of the leading up-state newspapers, in which was 
published a stereotype, two-column argument against the Hinman bills 
and in favor of adequate health appropriations. This reached a circu- 
lation of 851,538 and, judged by advertisers’ estimates, was read by not 
less than three times that number, or 2,544,614 persons. The article 

4 indicated by its form that it was published in paid-for space. 
x 4. 866 letters were sent to the daily newspapers, thanking them for their codp- 
a i eration and suggesting further possible editorials. 


_37 personal letters were sent to editors on a specially selected list, expressing 
appreciation of their special interest and suggesting further editorial 


3 comment. 
pr Personal interviews with the editors of the New York City papers brought 


= forth unanimous editorial support. 


The results of this publicity campaign were extremely satis- 
factory and were, in measure, rather striking. Our clipping bureau 
cut nearly 1,100 separate clippings, 181 of which were editorials 
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and 915 news stories. The news stories alone showed that 12,595 
inches of space were devoted to a discussion of the attack on the 
health department. We received over 1,250 inches of favorable 
editorial comment. Publicity experts figure that not more than 
one-fifth of actual results ever appear in a clipping bureau service. 
On this basis we secured the surprising total of 69,225 inches of 
space. This is more than a mile. 

Practically all of the editorials were strongly favorable, regard- 
less of the newspapers’ political affiliations, and the same can be 
said of the news stories, with the exception of the very limited pub- 
lication of a statement attacking the health department, issued by 
the introducer of the bills. 

Four pamphlets or circulars comprised the printed matter 

_ which contained the “general orders” of the campaign—the basic 
arguments against the proposed legislation and in favor of the 
department’s appropriations. Fifty-five thousand copies of these 
were sent to prominent persons throughout the state with appro- 
priate letters. 

The circular letters were most carefully prepared in order that 

they might not carry the impression that the movement was a 
display of artificially prepared sentiment. In all cases the recipi- 
ents were asked to read as carefully as possible the memoranda and 
briefs which accompanied the letters and to write or telegraph to 
the legislature any opinion that they might reach upon considera- 
tion of the arguments presented. This is very different and creates 
a very different impression upon the legislators from merely seek- 


ing letters against a bill. 

Remember that all the letters were read against a background of 
newspaper publicity. They brought forth thousands of personally 
written letters, telegrams, resolutions and petitions which showered 


legislative committee chairman said that he had received a thousand 
letters of protest. Another received two hundred telegrams in one 
day. Inasmuch as the campaign ran on with increasing vigor for 
three weeks, these and others in the legislature undoubtedly received 
- several thousand letters. One man characterized it as a snow storm 

_ —another said he had enough to carpet his office a foot deep. 
The newspaper publicity and the letter campaigns were dove- 


~ % “i in upon the legislature. In the early stages of the campaign one 
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PuBLIC 


the personal contact with prominent citizens throughout the state __ 


was, in large measure, responsible for the hundreds of appeals by 
prominent citizens to their legislators. 

The newspaper publicity may be likened to the advertising in 
a merchandising campaign; the circular letters to the selling letters, 
and the field work to the appeal of the salesman for orders. 

Two field agents visited thirty-five cities to organize and take © 
part in public meetings at which resolutions were adopted, published 
in the newspapers and transmitted to the leaders and to the local 
representatives in the legislature. This action was made the basis 
of editorial comment, and the agents visited many editors and 
discussed with them the merits of the bills and the desirability of 
aiding in the movement to preserve the department’s work. 

In twenty-six localities meetings were called by the mayors, 
thus serving to give expression to official as well as the unofficial 
disapproval of the objectionable legislation. 

Many organizations were called upon and practically all of 


_ them responded. This was especially true of the State Sanitary 
_ Officers’ Association, the Association for Improving the Condition 


of the Poor, the Federal Council of Churches, the State Grange, the 


State Conference of Mayors and the Board of Directors of the 
_ National Association for the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis. 


This movement was unique in that little, if any, personal work 
was done with the legislators directly by the association’s staff. 
Not one legislator was asked by any member of the association’s 
_ staff to vote against the bills nor to try to hold them in com- 
mittee. 

The association did, however, strongly urge the legislative com- 
mittees not to report them until all the facts had been presented 
at a public hearing. 

Special efforts were made by letter, telephone and telegraph to 
inform all interested persons of the hearings, and to secure speakers 


who could discuss the various phases of the subject. As a result 


on the day of the hearing every seat in the Senate Chamber was 
occupied and there were many standing. And due to careful 
selection it wasn’t merely “crowd.” It was crowd that counted— 


' each person representing some influential group in the community. 


None of the bills passed. The most important and far-reach- 
ing result of the campaign, however, was the educational effect of 
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so widespread an effort to focus public opinion on a social service 
department of the state government. Never before in New York 
state had public health received such thorough discussion; never be- 
fore had newspapers placed themselves on record to so large an 
extent in favor of the state’s health work; never before had the 
people of the state so generally been brought to realize the signifi- 
cance of the department of health in the daily existence of each 
individual. 

The people of the state know now that the health department 
is their department, that its work is their work and for their benefit. 
Consequently regulations are enacted with a minimum of protest . 
“ and health work is more than ever before an accepted function of © 
i state government. 

It is safe to say also that it will be extremely difficult for any . 
b. : effort to undermine the work of the state department of health in : 
the near future to succeed in any considerable degree. Of course © 
bills may be introduced to repeal important provisions of the health 
law, but legislators and politicians throughout the state realize 
now, as never before, the extent of popular support of the health 
department’s work, and while nothing is more difficult to predict 
than the course of legislation, it seems unlikely that the leaders of 
any political party would consider giving such an attempt party 
sanction. 

To keep machine politics of the old, bad type out of social , 
service activities involves also, of course, the securing of the right ‘ 
men for important executive positions. In this, the lay unofficial 
organizations interested in the various phases of governmental 
affairs have important duties. Chief among these is an obligation, 
that nearly all will immediately accept, to support civil service 
reform and to combat all efforts to weaken the application of wise | 
civil service laws. Beyond, however, there is another obligation— : 
_ the duty to stimulate interest in public service among men of high 
type and high ideals and possessing the proper qualifications to fill 
either elective or appointive office. It frequently happens that such —_ 
--- coéperating organizations can be of inestimable service in urging 
men of the right type to take civil service examinations, and offer 
themselves for appointment outside the civil service. 
All of this, of course, assumes an absolutely disinterested, non- 
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partisan attitude on all social service questions and in all relations 
with parties and officials. 

The value of such unofficial coéperating agencies was very 
strikingly attested by Governor Charles 8. Whitman, in a recent 
address before the North Atlantic State Tuberculosis Conference. 
The governor expressed his gratification that so large a part had 
been taken in the tuberculosis movement by interested citizens and 
lay organizations: 

‘ “We need these local associations and societies,” he said, “to 
- hold the local authorities to a high sense of duty and to furnish 
the stimulus for securing the funds with which to carry on the work.” 
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THE EXECUTIVE BUDGET 


5 


By C. H. CRENNAN, 


Editor in Charge of Volume. 


7 - “The budget provides a means through which citizens may _ 
assure themselves that their effort which has been diverted to com- 
munity ends is not used for private gain, is not misused nor frittered 
away, but is applied to the accomplishment of those purposes 
which the community approves and is made to produce the maxi- 
mum of results for the effort expended. Thus viewed, the budget 
is something more than a method of checking or reducing the tax 
rate, more than any scheme of accountants and efficiency experts. 
Above and beyond its relation to economy and efficiency in public 
affairs it may be made one of the most potent instruments of 
democracy. Given at least manhood suffrage, any government so 
organized as to produce and carry out a scientific budget system 
will be susceptible of extensive and intelligent popular control. 
On the contrary those governments, whatever their other virtues, 
which fail to provide adequate budget methods, will neither reach 
the maximum of efficiency nor prove to be altogether responsible 
to the people.” Thus did Professor A. R. Hatton set forth the 
full import of the executive budget as editor of the volume of The 
Annals on Public Budgets issued in November of 1915. 

It is only because so recent an issue of The Annals was devoted 
entirely to a detailed discussion of the public budget that this 
fundamental part of any plan for responsible government is not 
included in the present volume. For the technical details of budg- 
etary procedure and a full appraisal of the importance of the 

- executive budget, reference must be made to the November, 1915 
Annals. 

1 The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, Nov- 
ember, 1915, p. vii. 
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THE C OMPE TITIV E CL nner wpanisinice OF PRESIDEN- 


From the time of President Jackson the holding of federal 
office carried with it an implied obligation to help run the party 
machine. With an occasional protest, this service came to be 
taken for granted by the public. In federal, state and municipal 
service it was open, insolent and dominating. President Hayes 
issued an advisory protest against it which came to nothing. After 
the adoption of the civil service act in 1883, this activity continued, 
although in lessening degree among those inferior officials who were 
relieved from coercion by being brought under the civil service 
rules. In 1886, in answer to a public demand, President Cleveland 
issued his well-known order to limit this activity. It was only 
another advisory protest, and its enforcement rested in himself 
and in unsympathizing heads of executive departments. In 1902 
President Roosevelt declared the Cleveland ‘‘order” to be still in 
force, but made no change as to the manner of enforcement and it 
remained only a protest. So far, no president believed that he 
could make a direct rule and enforce it without causing an opposi- 
tion which would block the wheels of the government to an unwar- 
ranted extent. 
In 1907 President Roosevelt took it up in earnest and made a 
real order. He amended section one of rule I of the civil service 
rules by adding the following paragraph: 


Secretary, National Civil Service Reform League. 


Persons, who by the provisions of these rules are in the competitive classified 
service, while retaining the right to vote as they please and to express privately 
their opinions on all political subjects, shall take no active part in political man- 
agement or in political campaigns. 


The enforcement of this rule was thrown upon the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, and the commission has performed its duty. 
The order is an epoch in civil service reform. The competitive 
classified service now embraces 292,296 places, and the holders” of 
these places are confined to the quiet and efficient performance of 
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their public duties and are completely absolved from the quasi- 
feudal allegiance which compelled them to devote time on demand 
to running primaries and conventions. This is the tremendous 
victory which civil service reform has won. 

The wholesome results of the separation of the competitive 
service, $0 great in volume, from politics, furnish the most powerful 
weapon with which to drive politics out of the unclassified service 
and to extend the system to state and municipal service. The 
patronage system cannot stand before the comparison. 

The patronage system, and the more emphatically since the 
recent orders of President Roosevelt and Taft classifying as com- 
petitive the fourth-class postmasters, is now confined to a corner 
of the service. This corner, however, embraces over 100,000 
places, some of them having high salaries attached and filled by 
men of ability, thoroughly skilled in political manipulation. With 
few exceptions, they hold their places on the recommendation of 
some politician, a senator, or a congressman of the dominant party, 
and in states where the party is not dominant, party committees, 
and private citizens commonly known as referees, make the recom- 
mendations. By whomever recommended, the office-holder feels 
a duty to his patron, and on demand will work days and nights in 
his interest. As the higher salaried offices are filled through ap- 
pointment “by and with the advice and consent of the Senate,” 
they cannot be classified under the civil service act of 1883 “unless 
by direction of the Senate.” 

In the main the federal service seems to be conducted with 
considerable efficiency, yet this practice violates every business 
principle. Except in the departments at Washington and a few 
other places, the larger offices in the unclassified service might be 
left vacant and the service would be as efficiently performed as 
now. The average United States marshal, the average postmaster 
of the larger cities, the average collector of customs, the average 
surveyor, the average collector of internal revenue, performs com- 
paratively little service for the government. On its business side 
the employment of these officers is wastefulness and extravagance. 
The head of a considerable office should be the master mind of that 
office, thoroughly skilled, devoted to his duties, and his impulse 
should be felt in every part of the business. As a rule, he knows 
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PRESIDENTIAL PosTMASTERS = 
little of the business. If it were not for the members of the classi- 
fied service under him, he would be a helpless and useless hulk. 

The first object sought by all workers in politics, whether 
office-holders or not, is the control of the party organization, the 
precinct and ward men and the county, city and state committees. 
The work required is in such bad repute that most citizens will not 
engage in it, and the structure represents the efforts of about 15 

_ per cent of the party. Primaries and conventions are held upon 
the call of these committees. With rare exceptions, wherever there 

_ is a contest, cut-throat law applies. In any meeting the chairman 

- may, and often does, decide that twenty is a majority over forty, 

although he is deafened by the vociferating forty. Repeaters, 

- non-residents, insane men and dead men may be voted. The 


ballot box may be stuffed. A small minority may and do hold 


- another meeting and elect delegates to a convention. At the con- 
vention the committee on credentials rarely decides upon the merits. 
It lets in the set of delegates the majority of the committee wants 
in the convention. These are well established rules in politics, and 
_ every worker in politics understands that he plays the game accord- 
ingly. 
This is the kind of politics that the unclassified branch of 
federal office-holders engage in. 
At the present time there is a political army of 9,000 presiden- 
tial postmasters to be used by the President to aid him in securing 
legislation. 


—_ Is not the present system a form of bribery? A great American 


~ once said that to buy votes with your own money out of your own 
_ pocket was evil and demoralizing; in fact, in plain language, it is a 
crime known as bribery, but that to buy votes by gifts of public 

_ office was even more despicable because the purchase was made 
with other people’s property, or, in other words, with the property 
of all the people appropriated by an individual or a party. I do 
- not pretend to quote his words, but that was their substance and 


in that statement he put the argument for civil service reform in 


the strongest possible way. It deals with bribery, bribery made 
worse by the fact that the bribe offered does not belong to the briber 


and does belong to someone else. 


Let us look the facts in the face. These appointments of 
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rare exceptions, made for political reason. Political appointments — 
under the “courtesy” rule became a matter of routine. 

When these appointments are made in a campaign year, they 
come to have a peculiar signification. Frankly political, however 
much of a custom they may be, they can hardly fail to have an in- 
fluence on local political conditions. 

The controversy over the New York City post office throws a 
strong light upon the evils of the present system. 
served two terms and President Wilson was asked to reappoint 
him by the business interests of the city. It is understood, however, | 
that the President has been prepared to select a political soldier 
of fortune interested in public office solely as a base for the distri- 
bution of spoils. 

It does not seem possible that the American people will long 
tolerate a condition which makes inevitable such an unseemly _ 
demand upon the President for spoils—a demand, too, made at a 
time when the President should be free to give his entire attention 
to matters of state of the gravest importance. 

It seems plain that the time has come to take the post offices’ 
of this country out of politics and prevent a repetition of the John- 
son appointment. The present system allows the business of the — 
nation, the legislation of Congress, the duties of the departments, | 
all to be subordinated to the distribution of patronage. The great 
officers of the government are constrained to become mere office — 
brokers. Thousands of these postmasters remain outside the scope — 
of the merit system. In Democratic states these patronage ap- 
pointees are the political agents of their Congressional sponsors; 
in Republican states they are the political agents of the adminis- 
tration in power. 

The present system is a medieval inheritance and commercial 
bodies and civic organizations ought to codperate with the League © 
to secure legislation providing for the competitive classification of 
first, second and third class postmasters. Will not public opinion 
demand the termination of such a situation? 

The National Civil Service Reform League, by a resolution of — 
its council, has entered upon a campaign for legislation which will | 
provide for the competitive classification of first, second and third 
class postmasters. 

The legislation needed to establish the merit system for these 
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post offices must, first, repeal the present provisions of the law 
setting a term of four years for these postmasters, and, second, 


either provide directly that for an appointment the advice and 


— consent of the Senate shall no longer be required or that such advice 
- and consent shall not be required when the President shall have 
classified postmasters of these classes. The tenure of office require- 


- ment has no place in the merit system, since it subjects the offices 


to possible, if not probable, change at the end of each term. The 
advice and consent of the Senate in such appointments is plainly 
inconsistent with an appointment from a competitive list. 
The League’s reasons for urging this legislation are briefly as 
follows: 
1. These offices have nothing to do with the determination of 
_ policies. Postmasters are subordinates of the Postmaster-General 
’ and are no more than subordinate officials in charge of the business 
- management of their respective offices. There is no more reason 
_ why a Democratic postmaster should be removed on a change in 


administration to make way for a Republican than that a clerk 


- ghould be removed for similar reasons. 


postmasterships are part of the senatorial patronage. Appoint- 


2. Under the present system all first, second and third class 


ments are based not on merit, but on political considerations. A 


_ change in administration means a change in the postmastership at 


or before the expiration of term and the appointment of a new 


postmaster almost certainly having but the slightest knowledge of 
the duties of his office. 

3. Under the merit system postmasters would be appointed 
and retained in office without regard to political considerations. 
Under such a system it would be possible to fill many of the post- 
masterships through promotion from the clerical force in the post 
office and in other cases by the promotion of a postmaster from a 
smaller to a larger office, on a basis of efficiency and competitive 
promotion examination. 

4. The change would result in a material saving to the govern- 
ment. In a message to Congress on April 4, 1912, President Taft 
stated that there was a loss of at least $10,000,000 annually be- 
cause of the present method of appointment to local offices under 
the departments of the treasury, post office, justice, interior and 
commerce and labor, due to the fact that “‘two persons are paid for 
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doing work that could easily be done by one.”’ He stated further 


that 


if the position of postmaster (first and second classes) were placed in the classi- 
fied service and these officers were given salaries equal to 20 per cent more than 

; the salaries now given to the assistant postmasters, the latter position being no 
longer required, there would be a saving in salaries to the government of $4,512,- 
900. In the case of postmasters at offices of the third class a large annual saving 
could be made. 


These recommendations were based upon the investigations 
made by the President’s Commission on Economy and Efficiency. 

5. The classification of these postmasters has been repeatedly 
recommended, not only by President Taft, as stated above, but by 
Postmasters-General Burleson and Hitchcock. Postmaster-General 
Burleson has on a number of occasions declared that he favored the 
classification of second and third class post offices in order that he 
might conduct the business of his department in a businesslike 
fashion. Postmaster-General Hitchcock went even further and 
urged the classification of first class, as well as second and third 
class, post offices, saying in his report for 1910: 2 


This action, which is earnestly recommended, would unquestionably result in 

a still better standard of service. . . . . Theold practice of making frequent ¢ 
changes for political purposes has a most demoralizing effect and resulted in 
unwarranted expenditure due to poor management. If their positions were > 
included in the classified service, postmasters could be continued in charge of — 
their offices so long as they performed their duties satisfactorily, and whenever 
vacancies occurred they could be filled by the promotion of subordinate officers, — 
thus insuring a constant management of men trained in the postal business. 
Incidentally, inclusion of postmasterships as a part of the classified postal system 
would furnish a new incentive for good work on the part of subordinates and 
employees ambitious to reach ultimately the rank of postmasters. 
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OLD AND NEW PROBLEMS OF CIVIL SERVICE 


By Henry Moskowl!rTz, 


President, Municipal Civil Service Commission, New York City. 


The history of governmental regulation generally starts with 
a policy of prohibition and develops into one of constructive instru- 
mentality. The regulation of trusts, interstate commerce, and 
public utilities illustrates the same movement from negative pro- 
hibition to positive construction. 

A commission is at first concerned with what cannot be done 
under given conditions. But it is constrained by the necessity of 
these conditions to work out what can be done. So that in very 
large measure the cause of regulation depends upon the capacity 
for constructive thinking and ingenuity of the regulators. 

The history of civil service administration which is concerned 
with the regulation and control of public employment is no ex- 
ception to this practice. The old problems of civil service adminis- 
tration were wrapped in the efforts of the civil service commissions 
to combat the spoils system. They were concerned with denial of 
exemption and with original entrance examinations. Naturally 
distrustful of patronage hunters, the pioneer civil service reformers 
regarded the merit system as a protection of the public against them. 
In the decalogue of their civil service bible, thou shalt not was con- 
tinuously emphasized. 

The early pioneers and conservative administrators kept the 
“front door”’ of the service barred to the spoilsmen. They had an 
almost oriental faith that the back door would take care of itself. 

But administrators of the merit system faced conditions which 
necessitated a more constructive attitude toward the problems of 
public employment. They were forced to regard the civil service 
law and rules as instruments for efficient government, in so far as 
its personnel was concerned. Upon the practical administration 
of the merit system depended its growth and development. They 
had to meet the challenge of honest administrators of departments 
and successful men of affairs that the merit system substitutes in- 
competency for dishonesty. 
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This led to the consideration not only of the front door wad 
also the back door problems of the merit system. 

To depart from the language of metaphor—there are two as- — 
pects to civil service administration, first, the problems of selecting _ 
fit candidates to enter the service, second, the galvanizing of the 
service after they have entered it. The former relates to the tec -— 
nique of examinations and investigation of the qualification of | 
candidates. Considerable progress has been made in this direction — 
notably by the federal service, the Philadelphia Civil Servic e 4, 
Commission and the Municipal Civil Service Commission of New 
York. Civil service examinations are not in established and sound - 
commissions unrelated to the duties. The technique of examina- _ 
tions has developed to so great an extent that competition has 
proven practicable for very high administrative positions. The | 
record of the present commission of the city of New York has demon- 
strated this to the most skeptical. It has secured the coéperation — 
of high class experts in holding the examinations. It has supple- 
mented written examinations by oral tests conducted by Boards — 
consisting of men and women distinguished in the work for which — ‘ 
candidates compete. 

Such positions as director of the bureau of food inspection, sal- | 
ary $5,000; director of public health education, salary $5,000; director 
of the bureau of child hygiene, $5,000; superintendnt of the em- 
ployment bureau, $3,500; superintendent of the municipal lodging ; - 
house, $2,400; medical superintendent of Randalls Island, $5,000; 7 
assistant director of the bureau of standards, $3,500; medical — 
superintendent of hospitals, $3,500; overseer of the reformatory, 
$3,000; superintendent of women prisoners, and other high class | 
executive positions have been effectively filled through the civil — 
service examination method. 

Where a written and an oral examination were not deemed _ 
sufficiently adequate to judge the fitness of candidates, it has in- 
troduced practical tests. The commission gave for the first time | 
in the history of the city service, practical tests for the positions _ 
of playground attendant, swimming instructor, psychologist, in-— 
spector of blastings, inspector of weights and measures. 

Progressive commissions have resorted to the non-assembled — 
test for certain positions, opening them up to the entire country. 
They have used the oral test with the aid of the best experts they 
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could get, codperating with their examiners. They have become 
a specialized employment agency for their governments, some using 
the most effective advertising and publicity methods to attract 
men and women of calibre in competition. The New York com- 
mission has developed in addition a bureau of investigation which 
carefully considers the past employment record and any criminal 
record of the candidate, thus enabling it to disqualify the morally 


unfit. 


By developing this selective process, civil service commissions 


have demonstrated the practicability of competition for positions, 


a long time regarded as exempt places, because competition was 
deemed impracticable. The zone of competitive classification and 
hence of the merit system was widened as a result of the ingenuity 
and constructive thinking by those commissions that devised 
practicable and effective examinations for these places. Civil 
service commissions have made considerable progress therefore 
in the selective process of choosing candidates for original entrance 
into the service. 

What of the back door problems? What of the application of 
the merit system to employees after they have entered the service? 
Here is the unploughed field of civil service. These are the newer 
problems with whith civil service administrators must grapple and 
reach constructive solutions. For, while private business has much 
to learn from civil service commissions in selecting employees fit 
to do particular jobs, progressive business men can teach govern- 
ments how to keep their employees efficient. It must not be for- 
gotten that private business can offer bigger material inducements, 
and that the only substitute for these inducements for many in the 
civil service is security of tenure and a pension system, both of which 
have not been properly guaranteed and safeguarded in the civil 
service of America—save in a few instances where the pension sys- 
tem is fiscally unsound from the standpoint of governmental ex- 
penditure. Among the problems of the back door the we are 
the most pressing: 


. Efficiency records and promotions; 

. Training for the public service; 

. Standardization of salaries; 

. Classification of employees—simplification of civil service procedure; 
. Pensions; 
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6. What should be the basis of lay-off discharge and reinstatement; 


8. Independence of commissions. 4 


a Efficiency Records and Promotions 


Every sound civil service law contains a provision for promo- — 
tion examinations wherever practicable. Without an opportunity 
for promotions there would be no incentive to remain in the rach . 


The civil service should provide a goal for the ambitious to reach 
as a result of their service record, and their demonstrated mental ; 
capacity to fill the higher grades through promotion examinations. 
There should be automatic increases of salary within grades, based _ 
on seniority and efficiency alone—but where duties change, and 
responsibilities are heavier, promotions should be based upon a> 
record of efficiency, seniority and an examination relating to the 
duties. 


To establish such sound lines of promotions is one of the pur- _ 


poses of a civil service classification. . 

A scientific classification is one of the most difficult problems of - 
civil service administration. One needs but to attempt it to realize 
all the difficulties of arriving at distinctions between services, groups, 
grades and titles. 

The civil service commission of the city of New York has co- 
operated with the Bureau of Standards of the Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment in working out a scientific classification. The 
Bureau of Standards realized the need of it for purposes of finan- 
cial control, and as a basis of appraising the value of positions. 
One of the crying evils in the civil service of New York City, 
and indeed in the majority of the services of the country, is the _ 
inequality of salaries attached to the various positions. Men in - 
positions of great responsibility are often earning less than men © 
who are doing purely routine work, the appropriations for these _ 
salaries being based upon considerations which were purely per- 
sonal to say the least. Salaries for positions should be based 
upon the value of the work done. In applying the principle of _ 
standardization due consideration should be given to employees _ 
who have been rendering faithful service to the government for _ 
a great many years and who have been accustoming themselves 
to a standard of living based upon their earnings. A ruthless | 
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application of the principle except where inequalities are gross is 
unwise. In my judgment it should be gradually assimilated and 
_ apply to the vacant positions as they arise. But however one may 
_ differ with the application of the principle of standardization, no 
one can deny its soundness and its justice. 

The work of such standardization is in the main a civil service 
function. For it involves a study of the duties, of position, for the 
purpose of formulating specifications, within services, groups, grades 
and titles. 

Unfortunately there has been too great a separation between 
‘the appropriating authorities and the civil service commissions. 
‘They should work together. The commission is often better able 
to appraise even the financial value of a position, since it is most 
familiar with its requirements, and has an accurate register of supply 
and demand in the number and calibre of applicants who take the 
examination at particular salaries. Not infrequently a commission 
is unable to supply a list of adequate eligibles because the salaries 
for the positions, especially of the professional groups, are inade- 
quate. 

A closer coéperation between civil service commissions and the 
appropriating authorities is essential to the proper enforcement of 
the civil service law and to the proper financial control of the per- 
sonnel service. 

Standardization and a sound classification are therefore essen- 
tial to a sound promotion system. The classification should contain 
logical lines of promotion and should simplify civil service procedure. 
It should be published and made accessible to employees in the 
service and to those who contemplate entering it. The municipal 
civil service commission will publish the new classification and other 
material to be later referred to in a manual or textbook which will 
be available to the public. 

The problems of classification, standardization, efficiency records 
and promotions are all organically interrelated; the solution of one 
depending upon the solution of the other. 

A sound efficiency record system is one of the most baffling 
problems of civil service administration. It should be related as 
far as practicable to a primary record of work; wherever possible it 
should have a fact basis. But the duties in the service are so varied, 
many being purely routine and subordinative, many being partly 
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routine and partly managerial, and many being solely managerial, 
that a fact basis for all the duties is impossible. In many cases the 
records must be the result of the superior’s judgment. It is clear, 
however, that efficiency records ought not to be uniform for all 
positions, that factors of efficiency can be worked out, based upon 
an analysis of the duties, and that weights be given to those factors 
depending upon their relative importance for the work to be per- 
formed. 

In purely routine positions the factor of quantity of work is 
more important than quality. In managerial positions the factors 
of quality, initiative and executive ability are more important than 
quantity of work. Personality is an essential element in managerial 
places—but personality is difficult to rate—its estimate is a judg- 
ment. When quantity of work is a prime consideration, it is essen- 
tial that the average output be fairly ascertained, and that 
employees be carefully rated, as average, or below and above the 
average. 

It is essential that the various departments experiment with a 
system of efficiency records, that they be stimulated to interest 
themselves in securing greater efficiency among their employees, 
and that they develop work measurements which will become 
standards for recognizing merit or for penalizing inefficiency in order 
to eliminate the dead wood from the service. A sound efficiency 
record system should serve as a means of reward and penalty. 

The Municipal Civil Service Commission of the City of New 
York is experimenting with efficiency record systems in city depart- 
ments. 

It is aiming to secure the codperation of the employees and 
department heads, for without such coéperation no efficiency record 
system will work. It is trying to avoid the danger of superimposing 
a paper system by studying department needs and by securing 
suggestions from the men on the job. 

At the suggestion and with the coéperation of the municipal 
civil service commission, the police and fire departments of the city 
have added a new system of weights for excellent police and fire 
duty. Heretofore commendations and medals of merit having a 
weight in promotion examinations were given solely for excellent 
police and fire duty involving personal risk or physical courage. 
The commission thought this system penalized an excellent police- 
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man or fireman who did not have the opportunity of performing 

daring feats of physical courage. Some credit should be given in 

promotion examinations to members of the uniformed force who have 

a cumulative record of devotion to duty and of efficiency, for some 

acts involving presence of mind and quick judgment may prevent 
the accident which elicited the bravery of a policeman. Such 
_ prevention also should be rewarded. Even an outline of the new 
efficiency records introduced in the police and fire departments 
would transcend the limits of this paper. It is important, however, 
to emphasize that the commissioners, their staff officers and their 
- men are actively coéperating with the civil service commission to 
improve the records. When a force in a department from the head 
down are thinking hard about improving the efficiency of the service 
and helping to devise suitable records for registering and rewarding 
it, signal fruits in administration are bound to result. 

The Municipal Civil Service Commission in coéperation with the 
Bureau of Municipal Research is experimenting with a new efficiency 
record system. It is installing this system in a number of city 
departments, in the hope that experience will correct its defects, 
and make possible a system of service records which can be more 
generally applied. An outline of this system has just been pub- 
lished. In the language of this outline, 7 

There are three purposes for which service records may be #4 - 


1. By executives in the current administration of their departments; ot 7 : 


2. By executives in recommending regular periodic increases within grades 
for competent employees, and by the appropriating bodies in their action upon 


such recommendations; 
3. By the Municipal Civil Service Commission in establishing the relative 


standing on promotion lists. 
The following factors and sub-actors are to be used in the 
preparation of ratings. 


1. Management—To include: 
(a) Work Results— 


Quantity of group output 
Quality of group output 
Cost of group output 
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(b) Improvements— 


, In technique of work 
In organization 
(c) Reporting— 
Promptness 
Accuracy 
Completeness 
Special requirements 
Individual Performance!—To include: 
(a) Quantity— 
Volume of work output 
Industry 
Speed 
Productive overtime 
(b) Quality— 
Thoroughness 
Accuracy 
System 


a Ingenuity 
Resourcefulness 
Imagination 
3. Personality—Representing effect of personality upon fellow-workers and 
the public—To include 
(a) Influence on fellow employees for team work and loyal codperation. 4 
(b) Appearance, courtesy, tact, willingness 
4. Conduct—Representing the disciplinary and negative side of employ- 
(a) Lateness and absence without leave - e 


Misuse of city property 
False accusation 
Falsification of records or reports 
Disobedience of rules of personal conduct 
Regulation II—Classification of employments and percentages to be given to 
factors in each class. 
1. From the standpoint of service rating, employments in the city service 
may be divided into three classes, as follows: 


! This factor is used in rating the work of employees both in those employ- 
ments where definite standards as to quantity, quality and cost of work have been 
or can be established, and in those employments where it is impractical to estab- 
lish such standards and an element of judgment on the part of the supervisor 
must enter into the rating. 
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(1) Employments involving duties wholly or almost wholly supervisory 
and administrative. 

(2) Employments involving duties partly supervisory and administra- 
tive and partly performed independently or under supervision. 

(3) Employments involving duties wholly or almost wholly performed 

Ms independently or under supervision. 


The above factors shall be applied to three classes of employ- 
ments as follows: 

. In class 1—namely, those employments involving duties 
4 wholly or almost wholly supervisory and administrative—the 
factors (1) management, (3) personality, and (4) conduct will be 
applied. 

In class 2—namely, those employments involving duties partly 
‘supervisory and administrative and partly performed independently 
or under supervision—the factors (1) management, (2) individual 
performance, (3) personality, and (4) conduct will be applied. 

In class 3—namely, those employments involving duties wholly 
or almost wholly performed independently or under supervision— 
the factors (2) individual performance, (3) personality and (4) 

conduct will be applied. 

In connection with any efficiency record system two boards of 
control are necessary and are already provided for in the rules of 
Municipal Civil Service Commission, a departmental promotion, or 
__. personnel board, consisting of the higher officials in the department, 
_ which receives the reports of the officers immediately in touch with 
the subordinates they rate, and which adopts a standard for the final 
‘ rating which it registers for the department in a given period. 

The commission has urged upon the departments that the rat- 
- ings be accessible to their employees to enable the latter to make 
their appeal before this board if they think they have been unjustly 

. = with by their superior officer. For unless employees can seek 
redress for possible wrongs, the efficiency records will not be taken 
_ seriously and serve as an incentive. 

The second board of control is the Board of Review, of the 
Civil Service Commission, which consists of the president, an exam- 
_iner in charge of the records, and a representative of the department 
under review. 

| This board is the court of final appeal for any employee who 
thinks he has been unjustly rated. The board hears both sides 
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and decides. A number of such appeals from employees have been 
granted and one denied. 

The commission will send a representative to attend depart- 
mental promotion board meetings, to act in an advisory capacity. 
The commission aims to develop employment specialists of the 
various departments, who will familiarize themselves with the 
problems of their personnel service and who will coéperate with 
these departments in the solution of their civil service problems. 
They will be ready to suggest the most efficient organization of the 
service to the commissioner in the spirit of coéperation. They will 
help the commissioner in working out the personnel service schedules 
of their annual budgets by suggesting proper civil service titles for 
new positions and by making any needed civil service adjustments 
which may be required. They will be especially useful to the com- 
mission in drawing up the requirements for original entrance and 
promotion examinations based upon their first hand knowledge of 
the department, thus aiding the commission in making examina- 
tions truly practical by relating them to the actual duties which 
incumbents must perform. 


le Training for the Public Service 


Though the merit system aims to give government trained pub- 


lic servants, civil service commissions do not concern themselves 
directly with the business of training applicants for the duties they 
must perform. The commission assumes that a candidate who— 
stands the test of its requirements is eligible for appointment to— 
the place according to his standing on the list. The calibre of the 
successful candidates depends upon the standards of civil service 
tests. 

Any other policy would subject the commission to the suspicion _ 
of favoring candidates who have taken the courses in the institu- 
tions which the commission approves. 

The public schools, high schools, colleges, and universities can 
answer the needs of the civil service if they are alive tothem. They 
have a rich opportunity to train for a public career and to estab- 
lish courses based upon the practical requirements of the service. — 
The commission can and does take cognizance of the kind of training _ 
a candidate has received in rating his experience. To this extent — 
it encourages preparation for the service. The Municipal Com- 
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mission has taken even further steps, for it tries as far as practicable 

to codrdinate its examinations with the work done in the service 

schools of the police department and the Fire College. It has 

_ freely given its advice to the responsible officials in charge of these 

service schools and has thus enabled them to give instruction 

related to the duties which must be performed in the higher grades 

for which promotion examination is taken. In addition the com- 

missioners have advised, with representatives of the New York 

- University, the College of the City of New York, and the public 

high schools, in their attempt to give instruction which will equip 

- candidates for examinations to the higher professional service and 

even to the sub-professional and some of the other services. 

The present administration of the government of the city of 

_ New York, recognizing the need of training for the public service, 

both for original entrance and for promotion, has coéperated with 

New York University and the College of the City of New York in a 

scheme of offering courses to city employees at a very nominal fee, 

which aim to equip them for the higher grades. They consist not 

only of theoretical training, but of practical courses, based upon the 

duties of the positions. The city has set apart certain rooms in 

_ the Municipal Building for instruction purposes. Courses are also 

: 2 given at these institutions. Fifty-one such courses have been 

offered. They cover a very large field from engineering, higher 

d mathematics, English, philanthropy, chemistry, English composi- 

tion, secretarial duties, advanced stenography, accounting, statis- 

tics, municipal government, and languages such as Italian, French, 

_ German, Yiddish, etc. In the language of Mayor Mitchel, ‘‘ The 

_ courses were carefully prepared not only by the committee in charge, 

but by the Advisory Committee consisting of those technically 

_ qualified to suggest desirable lines of instruction in engineering and 

_ ¢lerical subjects.” The Mayor requested his department heads to 

— eall the attention of employees to these courses and to enlist their 
_ interest in them. 

. These institutions have established codéperation with some 

departments which will enable the students actually to do appren- 

tice work under the supervision of a trained department specialist. 

_ Students of municipal sanitation and food inspection, for example, 

at the College of the City of New York, are given a chance to do 

field work under the guidance of an experienced official in the Bureau 
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of Food Inspection of the Department of Health. Students in 
municipal chemistry coéperate with the standard testing laboratory 
of the city. 

The fees for the courses are kept low so as to enable every em- 
ployee to take advantage of them if he wishes, without any great 
strain upon his financial resources. 

This experiment of the Mitchel administration is, in my judg- 
ment, one of the most significant undertakings by the present gov- 
ernment of the city. It is intended to offer the employees of the 
city every opportunity to improve themselves mentally so as to 
enable them to fill the higher positions as a result of a promotion 
examination. 

The commission should as far as practicable remove the element 
of mystery in the civil service by publishing pamphlets and manuals 
which will give the public full and complete information concerning 
the requirements of examinations, both physical and mental, civil 
service procedure, lines of promotion, and any other information of 
use to the public. For this purpose the Municipal Civil Service 
Commission is now at work in the publication of a very elaborate 
manual which will be accessible to the public upon demand, and to 
institutions interested in training for the service. 

The movement on the part of the urban universities throughout 
the country to codperate with government is very encouraging. 
They offer to those interested in making public service a career all 
the resources of their plants, their trained instructors, and their 
technique of education. It is a sound application of vocational 
education. Until governments take the civil service seriously so 
as to enable employees to make a career in the public service, we 
shall never be able to have a trained body of public servants—a 


necessary condition of efficiency. 


The vexing problem of layoffs, reinstatements, or or removals will 
never be solved until a sound efficiency record system has been 
evolved which can be made a basis for this action. At the present 
time, the Civil Service Commission has not the data to assume the 
serious responsibility for governing the department head in this 
important matter. Theoretically, a department head ought to 
retain or dismiss employees upon their efficiency or seniority—I > 
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have no sympathy with seniority as the sole basis of retention. 
| This would result in the keeping of a routiniere whose sole virtue 
was his length of service, performed in an average fashion. It 
would denude departments of young blood with enthusiasm, ini- 
tiative and unusual ability. When a proper efficiency record system 
has been devised, the civil service commission should evolve a sys- 
tem of controlling layoffs and removals which will serve as a check 
upon the arbitrary action of commissioners. 

An administrative court, under the jurisdiction of a civil serv- 
ice commission, codéperating with representatives of departments, 
and controlling a sound efficiency record system is the ideal method 

” of handling the problem of removing employees. It is the con- 
structive solution for the dilemma of court review, with its legal 


technicalities or the arbitrary power of an executive. 7 2 
Pensions 


A fiscally sound pension system is a desideration of every merit 
_ system. A pension for long and faithful service will help retain 
' _ the best blood in the service, and partly check the allurements of 


the material inducements of private employment. It is an insur- 
_ ance to which every employee should look forward against the infirm- 
ities of superannuation. It is recognized as an essential insurance 
_ feature of the civilized governments of Europe, and its absence from 
the federal service as well as from the many state and city services 
of this country reflects no credit either upon our humanity or upon 
our foresight. In very few of the services where pensions are pro- 
_ vided are they fiscally sound. In New York City the pensions 
systems of the police department, as well as the teachers’ pensions 
are so financially unsound, that some pressing action by the legis- 
lature and the city government, placing them upon a proper foun- 
_ dation, is imperative. The Mayor’s Commission 6n Pensions has 
been making a careful study of the entire situation and one of the 
- most scientific reports ever issued in America is promised—action 
based upon this report’s findings will, it is hoped, give to the city 
W g New York a comprehensive and fiscally sound pension system 
_ for its employees. 
According to Henry Bruére, the city chamberlain, who has 
actively ised important pension study, 
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On December 31, 1914, 8,200 pensioners were provided for out of eight sepa- 
rate pension funds, involving an expenditure exceeding $5,000,000. Each of these 
funds was established on a basis of prodigality without reckoning future costs. 
It is proposed to establish a sound pension system for the entire city service, with 
rates actuarially determined and with reserves set aside to meet future liabilities 
after the manner of sound insurance financing. 


When this is accomplished, one of the most important links in 
the merit system of New York City will be forged. 


; Independence of Commissions 


The independent status of ‘civil service commissions must be 
firmly established before the public will be guaranteed an absolutely 
impartial enforcement of the civil service law. A commission 
created by an executive and subject to his removal even without a_ 
hearing is not, except in rare instances, entirely uninfluenced by his’ 
wishes. If the executive is in sympathy with the merit system he 
will appoint commissioners who will fearlessly enforce the law. | 
If he is a spoilsman he will man the commission with men in sym- | 
pathy with his political methods, who will in consequence interpret. - 
merit out of civil service rules, and undo the work of conscientious 
predecessors in a very short time. q 

The function of a commission is partly judicial, partly legislative | 
and partly administrative. A weak commission will do the bidding 
of its creator in the important work of classification, and by exempt- 
ing places in the service, throw them open to the executive's hench- 
man to feed the grist mill of his political machine. : 

To insure conscientious allegiance to the principles and intent. 
of a civil service law, the tenure of office of commissioners should 
be such as to make them, or the majority of them, independent of 
election results. They should be as untrammelled as judges, for 
their work requires the same quality of mind, in addition to a sound, 
practical judgnient and a deep knowledge of civil service law, rules’ 
and procedure. 

Whether commissioners themselves should be classified is 
debatable. I am inclined to believe that appointment for over- 
lapping terms by which the majority of the commissioners remain © 
and one commissioner is added during the term of an executive, 
barring unforeseeable vacancies caused by death, resignation or 


charges, is a solution in the right direction. ae Y 
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But until commissioners, like judges, are made independent of 

_ political influences in their selection and their tenure, the public 

will never be entirely free from the suspicion that political considera- 

tions enter into their determinations. To liberate the merit system 

_ from every vestige of political influence, and to insure commis- 

- sioners freedom from political pressure, give them long terms and 
make their tenure secure, consistent with efficiency. 

One of the practical advantages of this desirable reform is to 
retain in office men who are experienced in the complicated prob- 
lems of civil service administration. Under the system by which the 
majority of commissioners are at present appointed, the public 

loses the benefit of their knowledge when they have become par- 
ticularly useful and expert. For then their term of office expires, 
and unless the executive is politically friendly or in sympathy with 
the merit system, he is not reappointed on his record. The merit 
system does not in practice apply to those who are vested with the 
responsibility of enforcing it. 

Fortunately public opinion in favor of the merit system is 
_ strengthening and growing, so that executives in sympathy with the 

spoils system dare not tamper too obviously with the civil service 
law. But we need a more aggressive and enlightened public opinion 
in favor of the merit system to secure such fundamental provisions 
in the various civil service laws of the country as will insure the 
appointment and retention of commissioners who are sound, expert, 
impartial, and fearless administrators. 

When merit is intelligently applied to the service after employ- 
ees have entered it, when efficiency records, promotions, classi- 
- fications, sound pensions, a fair system of layoffs, reinstatement, 

and removals are established in fuli, when the back door is as 
securely locked to the spoilsman as the front door, and efficiency in 
government is maintained and developed—then will the newer 
problems of the merit system be finally solved. Upon their solu- 
~ tion depends the reconciliation of democracy and efficiency. _ ‘Ge 
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THE SHORT BALLOT MOVEMENT AND SIMPLIFIED 


POLITICS 
Secretary, National Short Ballot Organization, New York City. 


In foreign countries they talk about politics and politicians, but 
they do not mean what we mean. With us the world of politics is 
largely made up of an enormous mesh of mechanical detail in which 
the average citizen quite properly takes but little interest. He 
attends to his own business and leaves politics to politicians. The 
politician is not necessarily an office holder, and if he is, it is not 
this fact which makes him a politician. He may be an office holder, 
either appointive or elective, and yet not be a politician at all in 
our unique American meaning of the word. By a politician we 
mean a man who makes a business of citizenship and the duties 
thereof. He knows that the name of the state treasurer is Peter 
Jones, that his term expires next January, that the election for his 
successor will be held in November, that the primaries come in Sep- 
tember, that Peter Jones will not be allowed to have the office again 
but that it will probably be bestowed upon Peter Smith who has 
a been working hard for the party with this object in view and has won 
4 the favor of the politicians in the dominant party. 
= Of all this Mr. Average Citizen is entirely unaware. He does 
; not even recall that the term of the state treasurer will expire, yet 
in due time when election day comes in November, Mr. Average 
Citizen will vote for Peter Smith because the magic word “ Republi- 
can” stands opposite Mr. Smith’s name on the ballot. Ask Mr. 
Average Citizen as he emerges from the polling booth whom he 
voted for for state treasurer and he will not have the slightest idea. 
He voted for the Republican, whoever that was. He expressed no 
opinion of his own for the simple reason that he had no opinion to 
express. Mr. Average Citizen is not a politician. Why should he 
know anything about the state treasurer? 
The problem of democratic government is how to make Mr. 
Average Citizen substantially as familiar with politics as Mr. Poli- 
tician is. The old remedy is to say that “all good citizens should go 
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into politics.”” Or “there should be a civic uprising of the people.” 
Or, “it is Mr. Average Citizen’s own fault for failing to take an in- 
terest”’; but in spite of years of preaching, that remedy has never 
been adopted, except in occasional and temporary abnormal par- 
_ oxysms of civic effort when some unusual scandal occurs. 
; The remedy offered by the short ballot advocates reverses the 
_ sequence. The short ballot demand is—make politics so simple 
that what the average citizen knows will be all there 7s to know, thus 
leaving nothing of importance to furnish an exclusive field for the 
activity of the politicians. Today politics is partly in the hands of 
the people and partly in the hands of the politicians. Abolish the 
politicians’ end of the game and you may get popular government in 
‘reality. 
£ Take for example the state government of New York! The 
_ people elect and select a governor. They also elect, but do not 
select, a lieutenant-governor, secretary of state, state treasurer, comp- 
troller, attorney-general and state engineer and surveyor in the state 
_ administration. When the party leaders pick out a candidate for 
governor they anxiously consider the question “ How will so-and-so 
take with the people?” When they pick out a man for state treas- 
- urer no such question comes up. It is not necessary for a state 
treasurer to take with the people. If they should nominate an ex- 
perienced banker for the post, the fact of his superior fitness would 
not make him liable to win, and it will pay them much better to 
- nominate somebody who is officially connected with labor or the 
- farmers or with some region of the state which is politically impor- 
tant. And the state treasurership becomes in reality an appointive 
_ Office, appointed by one or the other of the groups of party leaders, 
who have no legal or official responsibility for the results. Consult 
the tabulated election returns and you will find that he was elected 
_ by almost exactly the same number of votes that elected the comp- 
_ troller and the state engineer and surveyor and the other minor 
_ Officers. Often the total variation between the foremost and the 
-hindermost candidate on the tail of a given party’s ticket is less than 
_ 2°per cent, demonstrating incontestably that the voters did not 
pick and choose among the candidates for the minor offices, but 
voted blindly under the guidance of the magic word “ Republican” or 
“Democratic.’”’ When the state treasurer is duly elected and goes 
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them for the responsibilities with which they have entrusted him. 
No paper in the state would print such a statement except as a curi- 
osity. He does, however, manifest his gratitude in less public ways 
to the coterie of men who are really responsible for his being there, 
i.e., the party leaders and those other political friends whose per- 
sistent wire-pulling and intriguing with the party leaders, brought 
about his nomination. 

That the administration of the treasurer thus chosen will be 
political goes without saying, unless the party leaders happen to 
have mistaken their man. Of course there is the civil service to 
protect some of the rank and file. And there is probably one deputy 
who has been in the department for many years and has become so 
indispensable to its operation that none of the transient amateurs 
who come and go above his head could get along without him. The 
state treasurer himself does not need to do much, and even if he is 
capable of learning all the possibilities of his office, he does not need 
to bother unless he wants to. 

A state treasurer of New York committed suicide a few years 
ago. He was a far from brilliant man, but he was honest and his 
books were found correct. An investigation of his office was pend- 
ing and the explanation given for his suicide was that he dreaded the 
humiliation which would follow upon the disclosure of his ignorance 
of the technique of his office. 

So long as a little office like the state treasurership continues to 
exist on an obscure elective basis, two things are bound to happen. 
First, the state treasurer will be appointed by politicians. Second, 
politicians must continue to exist because there has got to be some- 
one to appoint the state treasurer. Likewise, of course, with other 
minor offices in the state and city and county. 

The short ballot remedy is to transfer the power to appoint 
the state treasurer from the politicians to the first citizen of the 
state, z.e., the governor. 

Now it is quite possible that the governor would appoint 
the same man that the politicans did and for the same political 
reasons. Nevertheless, there is an essential gain. The fight against 
inefficiency will be transferred from a jungle to an open field. The 
elective treasurer must be in politics; the appointive treasurer only 

may be. The politicians would rather appoint the state treasurer 
direct amid the hurly-burly of a popular election than be obliged to 
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importune the governor to appoint their man. For the governor 
may or may not be amenable to their reasoning. Quite possibly 
he had conferred a greater favor upon them by accepting their nom- 
ination for governor than they did upon him by offering it. He 
was elected at any rate largely because he found favor with the rank 
and file of the people. The politicians only helped and their hold 
on him is correspondingly weaker. Add to this the unpleasant fact 
that a governor becomes a popular hero every time he hits a poli- 
tician over the head. 

The change to the appointive or short ballot system thus can- 
not be guaranteed to take the administration out of politics and out 
of the hands of the politicians, but it can and does make the con- 


_ tinuation of politicians and of their style of politics conditional upon 
_ the friendliness of a public officer who must accept conspicuous re- 


sponsibility for his attitude. We can beat the politician on that 
battle-ground. \ 

Braddock’s army was helpless against the Indians in the natural 
ambush of the forest glades. It defended itself easily when George 
Washington had led it out into the broad meadow-lands. 
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MAKING LEGISLATORS LAW MAKERS 


By Jonn A. Lapp, 


Director, Indiana Bureau of Legislative Information. =—_— — 


THE PROBLEM 


Representative Bodies. The discussion of the problems of leg- 
islation has usually centered around the forms of legislative bodies. 
The problems of bicameral legislatures, the cabinet system of re-— 
sponsible government, and questions of apportionment have been 
quite generally discussed. These discussions of form have obscured | 
the consideration of the workings of legislative bodies in their effort __ 
to translate the will of the people into workable statutes. The 
breakdown of our legislative system has, however, finally forced _ 
upon our attention the necessity of a thorough-going examination _ 
of our entire scheme of representation and of the workings of - 
islative bodies. 

The effort to improve legislation first centered about the ques- : 
tion of making legislators truly representative of their constituents. 4 
In many states that problem has been solved by the adoption of the 
initiative, referendum and recall which have, to a large degree, 
made legislators look to their constituents for guidance in making» 
laws. This new method of insuring responsibility is in wholesome | 
contrast to the old method of checks and balances whereby the _ 
people attempted to protect themselves against legislative bodies 
by shackling all legislatures with restrictions that prevented them | 
from doing things which ought to be done as well as things which _ 
ought not to be done. 

The people of this country inherited a fear of government _ 
through their experience with governments imposed on them from 
without. They feared their own representatives and lest they | 
should do some harm by arbitrary action, their methods of doing _ 
business were narrowly restricted. ‘It is against the enterprising _ 
ambition of this department (the legislative) that the people ought | 
to indulge all their jealousy and exhaust all their precautions,” — 
said Madison. ‘The legislative department is everywhere extend- 
ing the sphere of its activity and drawing all power into its impetu- 
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ous verten.” Throughout our history these fears thus expressed 
have found lodgment in the constitutions of our states and the 
_ effect has been disastrous upon the capacity and effectiveness of 
legislatures. 
Having expelled the fear which has long been felt of the ty- 
ranny of legislative bodies, through the adoption of direct methods 
of action against legislators and the laws which they enact, it would 
seem that the time had come for a thorough examination to see 
that legislators who now have become, through the influence of 
popular control, more truly representative of the people, shall have 
the facilities for the performance of their function of law making. 
We have doubtless secured or are securing representative legisla- 
tures. Our present duty is to work for efficient legislatures. 
Four distinct problems confront the legislator in his attempts 
at law making. First, he must express the will of the people. 
_ Second, he must express the intent of laws clearly. Third, he must 
_ keep within the constitutional limitations; and fourth, he must 
provide for enforcement. 
Interpreting Popular Will. The purpose of the legislature 
being to translate the will of the people into laws requires on the 
_ part of the legislator that he give close attention to the economic 
and social conditions which inspire the people whom he represents 
_ to favor or oppose the passage of laws. He should not, of course, 
_ be entirely subservient to the views of his constituents because it 
is assumed that he may be able from greater knowledge and broader 
experience to interpret needs better than those to whom it has not 
_ been given to see the effects of the things which they propose in 
their broadest aspects. 
There is not a very clearly established notion in this country 
- as to the constituency to which the legislator is responsible. While 
it is accepted that a member of a legislature should represent the 
- _ people of the whole state and approve acts which are for the benefit 
of the whole state, as a matter of fact, being responsible for his 
- election to the people of his legislative district, he is compelled for 
y political expediency to ignore the high standards of statesmanship 
_ which would set state benefits against local benefits, because he 
- must ask his local people for their votes and his continuance in 
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public life practically depends, not on how he serves the state, but 
on how he serves his local community. 

As a practical proposition, therefore, it is doubtful whether 
we can have legislatures which will look at questions from the stand- 
point of broad benefits so long as the members are compelled to 
look for their election to voters whose views and vision are entirely 
local. The legislator who can lead his people to see the righteous- 
ness of his course in supporting state interests instead of local 
interests, is of course the ideal legislator. Few members in any 
state, or in Congress, have a state or national conception of their 
work and few have such qualities of leadership as are necessary to 
overcome the influence of local benefits or prejudices. The legis- 
lator who is capable of analyzing economic and social conditions 
and of harmonizing state and local interests is the true representa- 
tive. We cannot have the full realization of the benefits of repre- 
sentative government without such men. But we cannot have 
any great number of such men until one of two conditions prevails 
—first, the education of the people to a recognition of the suprem- 
acy of state or national, over local needs or opinions, or second, a 
rearrangement of representation so that a part or all of the legisla- 
tors will be elected on a general ticket covering the whole state. 

Expressing Intent. Among the problems of law making none 
is so difficult as that which inheres in the use of language. The 
difficulty of expressing the intent of a difficult law in exact words is 
very great. A single word or a misplaced comma may change the 
entire meaning of alaw. Moreover, every law must be framed not 
merely according to the present conditions but as John Stuart Mill 
says: ‘‘every provision requires to be framed with the most accurate | 
and long-sighted perception of its effect on all other provisions and — 
the law when made should be capable of fitting into a consistent 
whole.” 

Of the use of words, Cooley says: 


were always prepared carefully by persons skilled in the use of words we should — 

still expect to find their meaning often drawn in question or at least to meet with __ 
difficulties in their practical application. But when draftsmen are careless or - 
incompetent these difficulties are greatly increased and they multiply rapidly _ 
when the instruments are to be applied, not only to the subjects directly within _ 
the contemplation of those who formed them but also to a great variety of new 


7 The deficiencies of human language are such that if written esau . 
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circumstances which could not have been anticipated but which must neverthe- 
less be governed by the general rules which the instruments establish. 

Justice Stephens of England emphasized the same point in a 
striking passage in which he said that he 

was not accustomed to use language with that degree of precision which is essential 

to everyone who has ever had to draft acts of parliament which, although they 

_ may be easy to understand, people constantly try to misunderstand and in which, 

therefore, it is not enough to attain to a degree of precision which a person reading 

in good faith can understand; but it is necessary to attain to a degree of precision 

_ which a person reading in bad faith cannot misunderstand. It is all the better if 
he cannot pretend to misunderstand it. 

Any person who has had to frame even the simplest statutes 
where no other complications were present except the mere difficulty 
of expression of exact meaning, has had abundant proof of these 
statements. A change of the single word “or” to ‘‘and,” which 

€ words in legislation are usually interchangeable, considerably weak- 
ened the Inheritance Tax Law of Indiana. The surreptitious 
change of the word “such” to the word “all” in enrolling a bill 
in the same state a few years ago, removed the teeth of an impor- 
tant law affecting railroads. 

The California legislature had to be called in special session in 
1911 to correct a single word in a constitutional amendment which 

_ had been passed. The Maine legislature of 1915 was also called in 
- special session to correct a single word in a workmen’s compensa- 
tion act. 

Experiences might be multiplied on this head all tending to 

_ prove the obvious facts that the most precise and far-sighted care 
must be taken to make any law effective. 

Constitutional Limitations. The difficulties above mentioned 
confront the legislatures of all countries, but in addition there are 
supplementary difficulties in this country because the law must 

_ fit into and not exceed the provisions of the federal and state con- 
_ stitutions. The constitutions are the centripetal forces holding the 
— law to certain limits which the centrifugal forces of progress always 
tend to exceed. 

Four distinct matters must be considered in the state legisla- 

tures: First, is the power one which has been given to and exercised 
by congress? Second, is the power one which has been denied to 
_ the state by express terms of the federal constitution? Third, is 
_ the power one which has been denied to the legislature by the state 
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constitution? Fourth, has the bill been prepared and adopted in — 
strict conformity to the rules laid down by the state constitution? — 
Thus the inherent difficulties of correct expression are supplemented | 
by the practical difficulties of conformity to state and federal con-— 
stitutions and of enactment according to methods prescribed by the - 
state constitutions. The bill drafter must know, not only the — 
broad principles of constitutional law but he must be familiar with _ 
every detail of the state and federal constitutions. 7 

Enforcement. Provisions for enforcement are no less important 
than the matters just mentioned. Enforcement requires attention 
to the economic and social basis, exact wording and constitutional 
limitations. Laws will not be enforced contrary, to public senti- — 
ment; laws cannot be enforced which are uncertain in meaning; — 
and laws contrary to constitutional provisions are null and void — 
from the beginning. ‘Laws shall be expressed in plain language _ 
avoiding so far as possible the use of technical terms” declare some _ 
of the constitutions. Penal statutes are always strictly construed. _ 
Courts will not punish offenders under an uncertain statute. 

Laws which are to be enforced by administrative officers are at- 
tended with peculiar difficulties. How to give the right measure of | 
authority to administrative officials and how to secure government _ 
of laws and not of men without destroying efficiency are foremost — 
problems in modern legislation. The attempt-to prescribe exact _ 
details of administrative action by legislators ignorant of adminis- 
trative law and practice, often destroys the efficiency of laws. 
Mill’s strictures on legislative bodies are equally true today when > 
he said that a popular assembly is not fitted “‘to administer or to 
dictate in detail to those who have the charge of administration. © 
Even when honestly meant, the interference is almost always in- 
jurious. Every branch of public administration is a skilled busi- 
ness which has its own peculiar principles and traditional rules 
many of them not even known in any effectual way, except to those - 
who have at some time had a hand in carrying on the business and 
some of them likely to be duly appreciated by persons not prac- 


tically acquainted with the department.” > = 
Tue MacuInery or LEGISLATION 


Qualification of Members. The existing machinery of legis- 
lation is almost wholly inadequate to do the work which is required. _ 
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Representative government has not brought men of the greatest 
_ capacity into legislative halls. Legislators are universally elected 

from small districts. The influences surrounding them are too 
_ often local and provincial. Wide acquaintance with social and 
- economic needs is uncommon. 

Very few legislators have had experience fitting them for mak- 
ing laws. It is common in many states to find fully three-fourths 
of the members who are totally without legislative experience. A 
large percentage serve only one term. By the time they learn the 
first rudiments of legislation the session is over. Few members 
are familiar with the laws which they propose to amend or supple- 
ment. The statute book is so much Sanscritto many. Yet these 
men amend old laws and pass new ones affecting the life, liberty 
and property of all the people of the state! 

Qualifications of Employees. The lack of qualifications of the 

legislators themselves might be overcome by an efficient organiza- 
tion of clerical, legal and expert assistants. This has, however, 
not been very generally done in state legislatures. In almost every 
state the assistants are appointed solely on political considerations. 
It is a common practice to divide the patronage among the members 
_ of the dominant party—each member having one or more appoint- 
ments. In consequence, legislatures are compelled to begin their 
work with crudely working machinery. Everyone, who has had 
anything to do with organizing forces of assistants, knows the 
difficulty of bringing together quickly a body of assistants who 
will work together. Under most favorable conditions the difficulty 
is extreme but under existing conditions in legislatures it become 
’ impossible. So, instead of being relieved of technical matters of 
rc legislation by a skilled body of assistants, burdens are added to the 
_ members. The usual legislative session is nearly over before the 
clerks and assistants actually learn their jobs. 
Very little attention has been given to the higher grades of 
] assistants, Legislatures seem to have been afraid of employing 


of expert attainments in bill drafting or the constitutional adviser 
_ orthe research man. The personnel of the legislative force seldom 
contains any assistants of this class. 

3 Limitation of Sessions. In all but sixteen states, there is a 
limit to the length of sessions. This limit varies from forty to 
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ninety days. In most instances the limit was fixed years ago 
when the demands upon the legislature could probably be met 
during the period fixed. This is not the case, however, in onal 
state at this time. The limitation of sessions assumes that the 
legislature is a necesary evil which must be curbed at every point 
and which must be got rid of just as quickly as possible. Such 
limitation fails to recognize that legislatures meet to consider — 
and pass upon present needs. They ought to be free to spend 
as much or as little time as necessary to do their work efficiently. 
Special and Local Legislation. Much of the valuable time of | : 
the members is spent in handling special and local acts about 
which very few of them can give any intelligent judgment. In 
the states where special and local acts are narrowly limited, the 
tendency to pass such acts by indirection is very great. The | 
general statutes of the states are filled with exceptions which hav e 
been forced into the laws by local or special interests seeking advan- _ 
tages. At the same time, while it has not cured the ills of special | 
legislation, the provision against special and local legislation adds — 
immensely to the difficulties of keeping within the constitutional 


limitations. 
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The writer does not believe that there will be any decided 
improvement in the ability of legislators except as the whole mass > 
of the people are improved by education. Such betterment, 
moreover, will be more than offset by the increased complexities 
of law making which each year adds. It is not to be expected 
that legislators will become expert law makers. It is out of the 
question that members will be able to investigate intricate subjects, 
examine legal technicalities, draft bills or pass upon details. That 
would imply a race of supermen. Such a body would not be rep- 
resentative of the people. So long, therefore, as we have repre- 
sentative government, we must expect the members of the legisla- 
ture to be ordinary, intelligent men without expert knowledge. 
Indeed, true representation implies that all interests should be 
represented in the legislature. The legislature ought to be the 
forum where every class of our citizenship should have a hearing 
through representatives in sympathy with their ideas. Probably — 
before we shall have such a legislature, some plan of proportional _ 
representation must be devised which will insure the representation — 
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of minorities in proportion to their strength. By means of the 
initiative and referendum, legislative responsibility to the whole 
state is assured. By the recall, responsibility to their constituents 
is certain. If to these can be added such a scheme of organization 
as will relieve the legislators of the things which they are not fitted 
to do, and leave them the things to do which representative bodies 
should really do, there ought to be vast improvement in the quality 
of legislation. 

Improved Organization. 'To enable the legislatures to do their 
work the first improvement must be in the organization of the 
assistants who are to do the detailed work. There must be some 
permanent, expert, non-partisan official, or officials, who makes 
of legislation a permanent business and who can bring to the repre- 
sentatives of the people an efficient kind of professional service. 
Legislators ought to be relieved of the details of law making so that 
they may be left free to decide upon general principles. 

In any scheme of organization, attention needs to be directed 
to the committee work. This is the vital part of legislation. The 
legislatures justly rely upon their committees to sift matters re- 
ferred to them and present back to the body suitable recom- 
mendations together with proper drafts of the bills favored. If the 
work of the committee has been done in ignorance or if the bills 
reported back have not had the attention which they should have 
received, the committee work is a failure. Committee work ought 
to be responsible work; thorough analysis of every bill should be 
made and every member should go on record in every action taken 


on the bill. Since the members of committees cannot give personal 
~ attention to all of the bills referred to them and since they are not 


qualified to frame statutes and pass upon their details, it follows 
that if any expert work is to be done by the committees, specially 


_ qualified assistants should be provided. Such assistants would 
serve the committees in the same way that the corporation lawyer 
or engineer serves a board of directors. Any committee which 
attempts to do its work with its own clumsy hands, will not give 


us the kind of legislation needed. 

Legislative Information. A solid background of information 
is also imperative. Legislators ought to be guided by experience 
whenever experience will show them the way to success or point 
the way of failure. Every state may profit by the experience of 
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other states and foreign countries. There is nothing new under | 


the sun, at least for all practical purposes, and the problem of 

efficient legislation is to utilize all the data of experience in formu- 
lating laws and deciding upon their enactment. 

Until very recently nothing worth while had been done to gather, 

the experience of states and countries and make it available for 


legislative guidance. In contradistinction to the failure to provide | ; 


guides for legislation may be mentioned the extreme care and great 


effort extended in the gathering of judicial experience for the guid- | 


ance of courts. Every supreme court has at its command every — 
court decision rendered in this country and in English-speaking 
countries. Legal clerks are at its service to sift every case to the 
bottom to find out what interpretations have been put upon similar 
cases. The legislators have had no such efficient guides, although — 
it is a far more difficult task to frame statutes than to interpret 


them. The legislative reference departments have made a good _ 


beginning in many states but their inadequate facilities do not 
make them compare favorably with the facilities for judicial inter- 
pretation. Vast amounts of information are being gathered by 
these departments. The light of experience is beginning to be 
thrown on law making but not until better methods are employ ed 
to translate intricate facts into material understandable by the 
legislators, will this agency solve the problem of legislative guidance. 

Legislative Drafting. . Closely related to legislative information 
is the subject of bill drafting. It is through the medium of a bill — 


that the carefully collected information of the legislative reference . 


bureau may be translated into concrete statements. Expert bill 
drafting is an absolute necessity in any plan of legislative reform. | 
Members cannot draft bills and they ought not have that respon- 
sibility placed upon them. Nor should they as a body pass upon 
details. 


It is impossible (said John Stuart Mill) that these conditions (accurate _ 


law making) should be in any degree fulfilled when laws are voted clause by 
clause in a miscellaneous assembly. The incongruity of such a mode of legis-_ 
lating would strike all minds were it not that our laws are already as to form 
and construction such a chaos that the confusion and contradiction seem incapa-_ 
ble of being made greater by any addition to the mass. 


What Mill would have thought of the utter confusion of the 
statute laws of American states can only be conjectured. os 
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We Americans have made a huge joke of the expression that 
“ignorance of the law excuses no one” when we have allowed our 
laws to be in such a state of confusion that no one of ordinary 

_ discretion would assume to say what the law is on important sub- 
jects. An expert corps of draftsmen consisting of men of the high- 
est legal attainments is a necssity which ought to strike intelligent 
minds forcibly. Why legislatures have failed to create agencies 


of this character is one of the mysteries unsolved. The best guess 


on the matter is that they have feared that it might take away the 
precious privilege of tinkering with the laws themselves. They 
have assumed that drafting is their function whereas it is not and 
could not be the function of a miscellaneous assembly. Only the 
highest grade of legal service should be employed if we are to re- 
deem our laws from their present chaotic state. 

Not less important than the drafting of bills is the matter of 


expert revision. Laws drafted with thé greatest care and left to the 


tender mercies of succeeding legislatures are soon an intolerable 
mass of conflicting provisions. The drafting bureau ought, there- 
fore, to become a revision commission which shall take up the laws 
subject by subject and after revising them into a state of consistency 
should be an adjunct of the legislature to which all future amend- 
- ments must be referred in order that thereafter the law may be kept 
consistent. The scheme proposed by Mill for Parliament whereby 
a special commission was to be created to which should be referred 
every bill in order to make sure of its form and substance, would 
fit into the machinery of our state governments with great benefit. 
Under that scheme, the legislature would approve the principle 
of a bill and refer it to the commission with instructions to draft. 
The legislature would have no authority to change such a bill 
but would refer it back to the commission for any changes which 
were desired. How to get such a commission under the present 
extreme partisanship in American legislatures, is the practical 
problem confronting the states. Such a commission would neces- 
sarily be non-partisan. Ordinary lawyers would be of small value 
to do the work. Narrow technicians in the law would be fatal 
to the commission. Broad-minded lawyers who are not tied to 
formalism and who are thorough students of economic and social 
progress would be the ideal draftsmen. Such positions ought to 
rank in dignity with the judges of the supreme court. ves iteag © 
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_ The drafting departments of legislative reference bureaus may 
readily develop into this ideal. At present they are sometimes 
handicapped by unjust suspicions on the part of some legislators 
who seem to think they are usurping legislative functions. 

Other Reforms. With the changes herein suggested some 
additional reforms must be effected or else the machinery will 
break down as the existing machinery has broken down. In the 
first place, time is the essence of careful legislation. Important 
laws hurried through the legislature in the closing days of a limited 
session are bound to be filled with defects and fraud. The time 
limits of legislatures must therefore be removed or greatly extended 
in order that legislatures may meet modern needs in deliberative 
fashion. 

The burden of local and special legislation must also be taken 
off the backs of legislatures. Today the greater part of the time 
of legislators is taken up with the consideration of local and special 
bills. Such legislation cannot be successfully prohibited and ought 
not to be prohibited. There are many necessary local exceptions 
to general acts arising out of the differing conditions. We shall 
probably not successfully solve this problem until the restrictions 
placed in the constitutions upon local and special legislation are 
entirely removed and two conditions set up to relieve the situation 
—first, greater home rule for cities and counties; second, a local 
government board with power to make provisional orders subject 
to ratification by the legislature. 

Since legislation is so intimately connected with administra- 
tion, there must be established some direct connection whereby 
administrative experience may guide the legislatures in enacting 
laws which are to be administered or executed by administrative 
officials. Already there are movements to put the preparation of 
the budget estimates upon executive officials leaving the legislature 
free to reject but not increase. A responsible financial program is 
thereby worked out. Legislative draftsmen will necessarily be 
familiar with administration and an effective drafting bureau 
would eliminate many of the faults found at present. However, it 
will be necessary to make some more vital connection between the 
administrative division of the government and the legislative 
division in order to get responsive interaction between law making 
and law enforcement. _ 
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Maxine Leotstators Law Maxkers 


But above all and growing out of all of these considerations 
we need to recognize that the most important thing in making 
legislators law makers is to clearly establish the proper function of 
the legislative body and leave it to perform its legitimate functions. 
At present legislatures attempt too much. They try to do things 
which they cannot do well. They attempt too much detailed 
regulation and burden themselves with work which could be better 
done by properly chosen subordinate experts. Legislatures ought 
to be the controlling body and not attempt administration. Con- 
fined to this function, a legislature responsible to the people will 
lift itself out of the confusion and reéstablish itself in the confidence 
of the people. 
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> 7 Secretary, American Judicature Society, Chicago. 


Over a large portion of this country the belief is prevalent that 
judges, in order to serve the public faithfully, must be chosen by — 


popular vote and hold office for a comparatively brief term. This 
belief conforms to doctrine which has enjoyed overwhelming popu- 
larity in this country; it also conforms to the practical wishes of 
numerous lawyers who are ambitious to wear the ermine. The 
offspring of an era of dogmatic optimism, it is fitting that this 
easy doctrine should now be challenged by a principle which reflects — 
the disillusion and skepticism of the present time. 

The new principle denies the ability of the electorate to make > 
wise selection for a highly technical branch of work. 


technical. The electorate broadly cannot correctly appraise the 
relative ability of lawyers, and much less can it estimate with ac- 
curacy the fitness of members of the bar to hold judicial office. 

The conflict between the old doctrine, so firmly entrenched, — 
and the new principle—new at least as a working proposition in 
American politics—is only now beginning. 
to observe the progress of this conflict. 


of judges, but appointment in some form is nearly universal. Eng-— 
land learned long before our Revolution that judges must not be 
subject to removal at the pleasure of the appointing power. The 
difficulty was overcome by guaranteeing life tenure subject only to | 
impeachment and trial for malfeasance. Under this condition the — 
English bench has gradually become the tractable servant of 


without any sacrifice of the principle of expertness in selection. 


observed by that bench not to usurp legislative functions; its will 
is always subjugated to the will of the people’s Parliament. 


There can 
be no dispute of the claim that the work of the judge is exceedingly _ 


It will be interesting 


There is no settled world practice with respect to the selection _ 


democracy. Even in appointment, democratic forces control but _ 


If any person be disposed to dispute the statement that the English © d 3 
bench is essentially democratic, let him consider the extreme caution __ 
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In England the bench is recruited directly from that wing of 
the legal profession which is devoted solely to the trial of conten- 
tious issues. The theory governing this choice is that the experi- 
enced barrister, by his familiarity with judicial procedure and his 
_ expertness in analyzing issues, is able to decide causes more speedily 
and more correctly than any other type of lawyer. In that country 
the dissatisfaction with the present situation is directed to the 
alleged fact that the barrister-judge tends to exalt the principle of 
contentiousness, thus contributing to the high cost of litigation. 

A certain equilibrium was reached long ago in Germany along 
quite different lines. The theory there has been that the work of 
the judge is so peculiar as to warrant special training. German 
judges are not taken from the ranks of successful lawyers; they are 
trained from youth for the bench, and are advanced step by step 
from the less responsible judicial positions to the highest. Such 
undercurrent of dissatisfaction as there exists is directed to the fact 
- that judicial training of this sort produces a bench out of touch 
with the ordinary affairs of life, that it tends to exalt the academic 
at the expense of the practical. 

5 In the formative period of American institutions there was 
present a dominant intention to escape historic evils of the judi- 
ciary. Because an English bench had proved at an earlier time to 
_ be subservient to royalty there was a disposition to view all judges 
in a skeptical light. In fact a considerable element of American 
_ political principle consisted of fortifying society against evils which 
hed existed at some previous time in the parent state. 
The first fifty years of the national life were years in which ex- 
pertness was at a discount, especially in the newer communities. 
_ It is not hard to understand the change in all the newer states, and 
in some of the older ones, to an elective judiciary and short tenure. 

Nor is it so difficult to appreciate the fact that for a long time 
the defects of the new dispensation were obscured. Ours was a 
_ rough and ready society and an elected judiciary seemed sympa- 
- thetic with the aims of that society. Class divisions came later. 
‘The corruption of party, invisible government, and bi-partisanship, 
all came later. 

Analysis of conditions in states which elect judges points to two 
seemingly divergent facts, both of which must be kept in mind. 

: We must realize that there have been a great many capable and 
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successful elected judges, enough in most jurisdictions to conceal in 
large measure the second fact, which is that the elected judiciary 
has, broadly, fallen short of a standard of reasonable efficiency. 
These conclusions are not inconsistent. A judicial system is, in a 
sense, no stronger than its weakest link. 

While recognizing the fact that many elected judges have been 


satisfactory, and a few ideally qualified to judge, it must be added 


that the really competent judge has been the exception rather _ 


the type. Nor is it difficult to account for numerous exceptions _ 


under this head. Even with a hit-and-miss method of selection — 
it would be miraculous if some talent were not secured for the bench. - 
A mere choice by lot would inevitably score some hits. The tre-— 


mendous steadying effect of the judicial position must also receive — 
considerable credit. We must remember that the beginner onthe 


bench, if at all qualified, is in an ideal position to be educated. 


No article of ordinary length could contain a full defense of | : | 


the claim that the elective bench is on the whole unrepresentative 
of the highest talent of the legal profession. An observer may say 
that he knows this to be true of his own knowledge, just as he knows: 
that there are occasional excellent judges who are elected term after 
term. The general public dissatisfaction with elected judges is 
evidenced by frequent dismissals; it is evidenced also by the origin 
and spread of the judicial recall doctrine; it is evidenced finally by | 
numerous attempts to bolster up the system by improved methods _ 
of nominating and balloting. A most convincing arraignment of — 
elected judges as a class will be found in the preface to the recent _ 
supplement to Wigmore’s Evidence. 


Just as the people broadly lack acquaintance with the qualities _ , 


which make for judicial strength so do they lack precise knowledge 
of the shortcomings of their servants in a field so involved and tech- | 
nical. They have not been aware that their bitter struggle during 
the last two decades to socialize their law has been against elected 
judges. This has been compactly set forth in the notable report of 
the special committee on “‘ Reform in the Administration of Justice”’ 
of the National Economic League, as follows: 


The constructive work in American law, the adaptation of English case law 
and English statutes to the needs of a new country and the shaping of them into 
an American common law, was done by appointed judges while most of the tech- 
nicality of procedure, mechanical jurisprudence and narrow adherence to eight- 
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of elected judges. The illiberal decisions of the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century to which objection is made today were almost wholly the work of popu- 
larly elected judges with short tenure. Moreovér, where today we have appoint- 
ive courts these courts in conservative confmunities have been liberal in questions 
of constitutional law where elective judges, holding for short terms, have been 
strict and reactionary. For illustration one may compare the decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States and of the Supreme Judicial court of Massa- 
chusetts on the subject of liberty of contract with those of the supreme courts of 
Illinois and Mi&souri. Also’one may compare the decisions of the highest courts 
of Massachusetts and of New Jersey on the subject of workmen’s compensation 
legislation with the pronouncement of the Court of Appeals of New York. So in 
procedure, the judicial application of the Massachusetts practice act should be 
compared with the fate of the New York Code of Civil Procedure of 1848. The 
later New York code attempted the impossible in the way of detail. But it 
would have been quite as easy to make technicality of procedure an end in Massa- 
chusetts as in New York. A liberal application of the New York code of 1848 
by strong judges, resisting the attempt of counsel to use the code in the game of 
litigation, might have achieved a modern procedure half a century ago. Under 
our systems of making law through judicial empiricism almost everything turns 
on the strength, capacity and learning of the judge. We require much more of a 
judge than popularity or honest mediocrity or ignorant zeal for the public welfare 
ean bring about. 


The earlier elected judges found their work easier because the 
law had not yet entered upon its period of class stress. The typical 
American community of forty or fifty years ago was rural in char- 
acter and the citizenship was comparatively homogeneous in aims 
and ideals. The divisions between capital and labor were yet to be. 
The stress due to the bending of an ancient individualistic phil- 
osophy of law to modern social needs was undreamt of. 

These things came in the fullness of time. There is reason to 
believe that a more cultured type of judge would have understood 
this conflict better. It is plausible to hold that a more independent 
tenure would have permitted the judge to move gracefully from the 
old dispensation to the new for that very event is observable in 
states having life tenure and in the Federal Supreme Court. 

The notorious deprivation of judicial power through minutely 
regulated statutory procedure, which resulted in making the trial 
judge little more than a passive moderator of a contentious pro- 
ceeding, came after the ‘‘democratization” of the bench. This 
stripping the judiciary of the least powers for self-government has 
been a potent though subtle force to undermine the bench and pre- 
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vent a healthy, concerted and constructive movement for rendering © 
justice efficiently. 

The spread of the elective principle, if it did not directly en- 
courage, at least did not interfere with the development of political 
supremacy in the supreme courts of the land. This has been due 
directly to the irresponsibility of legislatures and indirectly to the 

limitation of legislative powers in the later state constitutions. In 
typical states the supreme court virtually constitutes a third house 
with a fairly effective veto over legislation, but without power to 
shape and direct the evolution of judicial procedure. It would be 
difficult to imagine a more genuine departure from the theory of 
separation of powers. 

There has been also, coincident with that development of 
classes which destroyed civic homogeneity, the growth of vast 
cities with the inevitable lowering of the average intelligence of the 

_ voter, and his reduction to the level of a pawn in the hands of party 
organizations. In these great cities litigation has been concentrated 
and an almost total absence of judicial organization and system has 
prevailed. 

Observation of a broad field reveals the fact that judicial 

- Success is in inverse ratio to the massing of population and industry. 
_ Various expedients to improve the quality of the bench have been 
tried and projected. These fall roughly into two classes. One 
class comprises extra-legal expedients intended to bolster up an 
inefficient form of judicial selection. In the more enlightened com- 
- munities there has been more or less success in departing from the 

_ spirit of the elective doctrine while retaining the form. These 
attempts constitute virtually an attempt to substitute a de facto 
method of appointment. The voters instinctively delegate their 

_ powers of selection to a more or less expert class. This phase of 
the subject is interestingly discussed in an article on “ Methods of 
Selecting and Retiring Judges in a Metropolitan District” in the 

March, 1914, number of The Annals. 

It is shown that the conservative citizenship of Wisconsin has 
achieved a measure of success by tacitly permitting the leaders of 
the bar to control nominations. The result has been on the whole 

better than in many states which could be named but it is not 
entitled to implicit faith. Being an extra-legal method, dependent 


upon continuity of tradition, it involves reélection of the sitting 
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judge regardless of his qualifications. It is true that Wisconsin 
has succeeded in this manner in banishing partisanship from the 
bench, but the reverse fact must be noted that the retention of 
unpopular judges has resulted in the establishment in about thirty 
counties of special municipal courts intended to permit suitors to 
escape the regular court in a majority of causes. The result is a 
lack of organization, a multiplying of agencies, and an increase of 
cost which is leading now to a movement for general organic reform. 
In North Carolina over one hundred special courts have been 
spawned for similar reasons and conditions there may properly be 
called chaotic. 

In Colorado the organized bar has made a brave attempt to 
direct voters. A most complex system of bar primaries has been 
evolved. The outcome is stillin doubt. If the result is permanent 
betterment it will be but another proof that reform of the popular 
election of judges comes about by a de facto abandonment of the 
principle. It is still an open question whether the attempt will not 
serve to rive the bar into two or more contending bodies, in which 
case actual harm will have been done without commensurate bene- 
fit, for the voter will be more mystified than before. 

The other class of efforts to improve the situation is doctrinaire, 
in keeping with the idea of universal participation in the selection 
of judges. It goes upon the theory of curing the defects of democ- 
racy by a larger dose of democracy. It attempts in various ways to 
compel the electorate to asume all the powers of nomination and 
election and to ponder well the judicial ballot. In this class fall the 
numerous statutes providing for direct nominations and the less 
common but rapidly growing laws which result in placing the non- 
partisan list of judicial condidates in a separate column on the 
general ballot, or even better, upon a separate judicial ballot. 

There has been in the past two years some experience under 
these forms. An attempt to get a scientific estimate of the results 
has brought interesting communications to the writer’s desk. It is 
apparent that experience thus far justifies only pessimism. The 
testimony is conclusive from a number of states which are trying 
ballot reform that the tendency is'to discourage legal expertness 
among judicial candidates. The judge seeking reélection finds him- 
self without an organization to push his candidacy. He finds himself 
confronted by rivals who are virtually self-nominated and who do 
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not shrink from any detail of “running for office’’ because of modesty 
or delicacy concerning the traditions of the bench. He must meet 
these rivals on their own ground, which means a “glad hand” 
campaign throughout the district or state. He finds that the candi- 
date who devotes all his time to his canvass, who belongs to the 
largest number of voluntary organizations and secret societies, 
who is most unblushing in telling of his own goodness of heart and 
promising faithful service, who is, in short, a ‘good mixer,” has 
the best chance for winning as surely as the gullible voters out- 
number the sophisticated. The sitting judge finds that it is largely 
a matter of advertisement, involving a disproportionate cost in 
time and money, and that he is handicapped from the outset through 
the impossibility of asserting his own best claims to the position. 
In a community not ideally discreet and sagacious, to put the matter 
plainly, genuine ability is penalized and demogoguery is put at a 
premium. 


This does not mean that a useful judge is inevitably defeated __ 


at the non-partisan primary and election. There are some judges 
who combine popularity with judicial talent, judges of such fortu- 
nate temperament that they can cope with the new problem, but 
they are not common. It is easy to foresee a general cheapening 
of the personnel of the bench in the course of three or four terms. 
Activity out of office will weigh disproportionately in the contest 
for survival, and judicial position, already lacking in attractiveness | 
because of uncertain tenure and low salaries, will come in time, 
even more than now, to be beneath the aim of the seriously ambi- 
tious lawyer. 

It must be admitted that this movement, in so far as it is 
honestly directed toward lessening partisanship among judges, is 
successful. Partisanship cannot survive the non-partisan ballot. 
But in few localities has there been any serious defect of this sort. 
Convention nominated judges have been notably free from this 
evil, especially in the western states where the reform has been 
most prevalent. ‘This is due in part to the pitiless publicity under 
_which political decisions are rendered, for they must justify them- 
selves to the existing law, and partly to the inherent decency of our 
judges in all but a very few jurisdictions. 

But if partisanship is killed it is still impossible to say that the 


new method “takes the judge out of politics,” and this is what 
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was really intended. For the reasons offered the new type of self- 
nominated and self-elected judge is far more the politician than the 
judge whom he succeeds. He must at all hazards keep his name 
before the public, and the methods to which he is often forced to 
resort are both disgusting and pathetic. 

The broad and general faults of our elected judiciary have been 
due not to partisanship, but to lack of broad culture, to inexpert- 
ness in the law, to dependence arising from uncertainty of tenure, 
to the restraint imposed by thousands of sections of minutely and 
inconsistently legislated rules, and above all, to a lack of simple 
business organization. The judges have not constituted a wieldly 
body able to react to the reasonable public demand for promptness 
and economy of effort. Specialization has heen limited. The 
judicial body has not been permitted to avail itself of its own best 
ability. A system created during pioneer conditions has persisted 
under the formidable stresses of modern urban life and has notori- 
ously lacked leadership and standards of accomplishment. 

The widespread attempts to make popular election of judges 
successful by the two methods described, namely: the adoption of 
extra-legal measures to bolster up a defective system, and the 
larger dose of democracy implied by non-partisan ballots, prove 
that the subject is one of growing interest. The people will not 
rest until judicial processes are more simple and economical. If 
they do not accomplish the ultimate reform by steps now attempted, 
they will experiment further. Nomination by petition and election 
by handshaking appear to be the last word in attempts to make the 
old doctrine yield good results. Failure along this line will bring 
the constructive forces of citizenship directly to the new principle 
which is fundamental in short ballot reform. The futility of try- 
ing to compel voters to do what they are inherently incapable of 
doing must eventually be accepted. In the typical community 
of seventy years ago moderate success was attainable because 
of the comparative simplicity of the voters’ duties and the 
relatively high order of civie ability. The voter of today who cor- 
responds to his intelligent and high-minded grandfather, even if 
he is not outnumbered, is hopelessly ignorant of the qualifications 
of judicial candidates if he lives in a typical large city and is called 
upon to squander his limited political wisdom over a field of fifty 
or one hundred offices ranging from coroner to president. In one 
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city the various ballots aggregate one hundred and forty-four offices" 
and judges to the number of seventy are elected at least every six 
years. 

The doctrinaire cure of this evil by a larger dose of democ- 
racy is like multiplying ciphers. It has been better expressed as 
equivalent to holding a chicken’s beak to a chalkline. The chicken > 
is forced to concentrate its attention, but a cataleptic condition, — 
not wisdom, is achieved. 

The writer believes that the people of the central and western 
states are far nearer pregnant skepticism of the old doctrine than 
is generally supposed. In the state of California, a year ago, a 
first campaign for a better method of selection showed astonishing 
progress. The fight here was made on the proposal to permit the © 
governor to appoint for the usual term subject to a popular ratifica- 
tion at the polls. In South Dakota leaders at the bar have started 
an interesting movement away from popular election of judges. 

The matter is essentially difficult of discussion. We are all 
afraid of a doctrine which has so dominated our entire political 
thought. In most bar association meetings, even, it is difficult 
to discuss the subject of judicial selection except by beginning 
where an old-fashioned Fourth of July oration leaves off. Judges — 
themselves are effectually barred from advising freely. Many — 
judges prefer to adhere to a system which they feel they have 
mastered. Skeptics among them fear to criticize the system lest | 
their words be used against them by jealous rivals. Former judges 
who have been summarily retired by the voters, however unjustly, 
have their lips sealed by their sense of good political sportsmanship. 
The subject is all the time complicated by the fact that we have some 
excellent judges. Our abounding faith in special providence en- | 
courages us always to hope that the next election will mark arevival | 
of civic virtue and wisdom. In this respect we are in the same posi- © 
tion respecting judges as were the people of the typical city a few 
years ago with respect to their aldermen. The hope of turning 
the rascals out springs eternal. But in scores of these cities the 
short ballot, as part of a simple, wieldy, responsible form of govern- __ 
ment, absolving the voter from the need for superhuman intelli- _ 
gence, has led the way out of the doctrinal morass. 

No discussion of political reform can ignore the mighty revo- 
lution in municipal government, now finding its highest level in the 
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city manager-commission form of government. The secret of 
success lies in the fact that a workable delegation of political powers 
has been discovered. 

One of the conditions which most militates against like dis- 
coveries respecting judicial office is the fact that it is almost uni- 
versally assumed, even among graduates of political science courses, 
that there are but two ways of selecting judges; that we must either 
elect them for short terms or have them appointed by the Governor 
for life. We need most emphatically to realize that there are 
numerous ways of selecting judges. A number of variations on 
traditional methods are in use in this country. We have ap- 
pointment for life by the executive, and appointment for a term. 
In several states the legislature makes the choice. It is conceivable 
that judges should be selected in a great variety of ways. The 
best results may be presumed to accompany a method which con- 
sists of selection by a thoroughly expert agent who is responsible 
for the due administration of justice. At the present time such a 
responsible judicial manager is just coming into being in the person 
of the executive head of an organized court, of which the municipal 
court of Chicago, and a number patterned after it, are examples. 
Such a judicial manager, whether styled chief justice, or president 
judge, or something else, is made responsible in large measure for 
the administration of justice within the jurisdiction alloted to 
his court. These courts constitute the bright spots in our judicial 
explorations. There is one way to increase the responsibility of 
the judicial manager and that is by permitting him some measure 
of freedom in finding the judges who are to man his branch courts. 

Such a manager is far more competent to make a selection from 
among the lawyers practicing in his court than is the governor. 
His motive for selecting capable judges is higher than can be pre- 
sumed in any other quarter, for his own success depends upon the 
personnel of his court. 

It is difficult for us to conceive of a power of appointment not 
coupled with a ball and chain check. But if the proposed method 
is to realize expectations it must have a check quite unlike the kind 
we are used to. One of the most plausible proposals is that the 
chief justice (whose character of judicial manager must not be lost 
sight of despite the title) should be limited to selections from a 
public eligible list. This list should contain twice as many names 
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as there are possible vacancies. Names could be added to it by | 
the judicial council, or governing board of the court, for every _ 
modern organized court should have such a judicial council, com-— 
posed of the heads of the various divisions, of which the chief justice 
would be the executive officer. 

In the chaotic condition of our bar such an eligible list would _ 
be like ballast in a cranky ship. At present we have no way to put — 
the seal of authentication upon worthy lawyers. Such an eligible 
list, twice as large in number as the local bench, would constitute. 

a roll of honor which lawyers would aspire to, and its members 
would be friends of the court in a very practical way. 

We need to rid our minds of the notion that appointment and 
life tenure are inseparable. There is no reason why appointment 
should not be for a limited period. If the foregoing plan appears 
to afford a practical scheme for delegating political power—for | 
curing the ills of democracy by a dose of more intelligent and 
practical democracy—there is no reason why it should not be in- _ 
stituted with appointment to a limited term, giving the electorate _ 
a right to ballot on the appointee at the end of a three-, or four-, 
or even six-year period of probation. The ballot should be limited _ 
to a yes or no vote on the proposition of retaining the incumbent. _ 
This would be infinitely more fair to the judge than the present 
mad scramble for position against the field. At the same time it 
would permit the electorate, if cause existed, to retire the undesired 
judge in a sober manner.' 

Of course one has to admit that under an ideal form of appoint- 
ment and service in a properly organized and directed court, 
the possibility of offense justifying retirement would be exceedingly 
small. And one vote of approval should permit a term of greater 
length than the probative term, say eight or ten years. 

We are not done with experiment by any means. Dissatis-— 
faction was never more widespread. Gradually the pragmatic 
spirit must overcome blind doctrine. But such glimmer of light 
as can be descried in the field of judicial selection is faint compared 
with the rosy glow betokening dawn in the field of judicial organi- 
zation. In plainer words it now appears probable that before — 


! Bulletin [V A of the American Judicature Society contains these forms for 
appointment and retirement in legislative language. Copies are mailed free 
from the society's office, 38 8S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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attaining perfection in methods of selection we will solve the problem 
of making our courts, first in our large cities, where chaos is least 
endurable, and finally in the states, efficient organizations, capable 
of employing specialization, responsive to economic demands, self- 
governing and self-conscious. 

This tremendous reformation, lifting our judiciary out of one 
century into another, is already well started. Its influence is 
irresistible in spite of entrenched privilege and constitutional 
obstacles. The progress of reform is likely to be along this line: 
organization will give us responsible courts which will secure public 
confidence by earning it; and confidence in the judiciary once re- 
established it will only be a matter of time and readjustment to 
arrive at a more friendly attitude toward judicial servants as ex- 
pressed in methods of selection. 

If this prophecy proves true it will be substantially a parallel 
to the municipal reform already conspicuous. For more than a 
generation we undertook to clarify city politics by electing “good 
aldermen.”” We were always just about to attain this goal, and 
always short of attainment. Genuine progress came when the 
people changed the rules of a game which they could not beat. Soin 
the judiciary the problem of selection will be solved.not by securing 
an electorate a little lower than the angels but by adopting a work- 
able scheme of delegated powers. ® 

Something must be added to avoid ,a serious inconsistency. 
It may be objected that since the typi@al state supreme court has 
been called virtually a third house there is every reason why the 
electorate should directly participate in selecting its highest judges. 
A revolutionary change is not to be expected so early in this field, 
it must be admitted. The writer believes that supreme courts 
will in time relinquish much of the political power now exercised. 
It came about because sovereignty took refuge with the more con- 
servativ® and responsible power, for whatever criticism may be 
passed on the courts it must be admitted that they have been less 
erratic and irresponsible than legislatures. A change will come 
when legislatures become truly representative and responsible. 
Apparently this reform depends upon a considerable reduction in 
numbers and possibly a linking with the executive power to create a 
working partnership. Such a reorganized legislature, more cau- 
tious in operation, adopting scientific expertness in phraseology, 
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would in time develop self-respect to such a degree that it could. 


cope with the usurpation of the judiciary. There is no doubt that _ 


ultimate political power resides in the legislative branch. It has : a 


been diffused by incompetence, but only for a time. Signs of 
change are not wanting. Readjustment, either with or without 


serious changes in constitutions, is likely to relieve the courts of | 


their odious supervision, permitting them to work out their own 
salvation, and ultimately justifying the doctrine of separation of 


powers which we cling to in theory however we have departed from _ 
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CHILDREN’S CIVIC ACTIVITIES 
NECESSARY FACTOR IN THE NEW CIVILIZATION © 


By Witson L. Griz, LL.B., 
President, American Patriotic League, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. oer bea 


- While two-thirds of the world are in a death grapple between 
monarchy and democracy, our President declares that we, too, 
against our will, may any instant be drawn into the devastating 
conflict; he demands that we open our eyes to the fact that we are 
unprepared to defend our lives, our liberties and our homes, and 
that with all haste we must do whatever is within our power to 
save what we can from the calamity of invasion, should this befall 
us. 

We can drill and we can arm—if there are enough arms for the 
purpose; lasting preparedness, however, goes back of all this. There 
is a civic weakness that must be eradicated, and strength built in 
its place. Let us who can see this, do what we can, and when we 
are fully successful, the United States of the World will guard every 
country from invasion, and the very object of war and invasion will 
have vanished. 

Early in the last century when tyranny was trembling on its 
throne, the King of Prussia appealed to the great Baron von Hum- 
boldt, who replied ‘‘Whatever you want in the state, you must 
first put into the schools.”” The King acted on this advice, and 
every child was taught that he, his property and his life belonged to 
the King, and that he must drill constantly to make himself efficient 
to the last degree. Is it not possible for us to see as did the great 
scientist, and to act for the defense of our liberties as practically, 
resolutely, and persistently as the Hohenzollerns have done to 
extend their dominion? Our lives, our liberties and our possessions 
may be and are jeopardized and invaded whether a military army 
lands on our shores or not. 


Two Civic Questions he 


Large masses of men in Ohio, Massachusetts and other states, 
have, within the past few years, been convicted of selling their 
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votes for money. The great body of college graduates, with many 
individual exceptions, take no part in local civic affairs. The men 
who attend local primaries and local elections are chiefly those who 
left the schools before they reached the seventh grade, where they 
might get some instruction regarding the history of our country 
and the duties of citizenship, and consequently have no foundation 
on which to stand and defend themselves against grogshop or 
machine politics. Boss-rule in many of our cities and elsewhere 
is always in power or certain to be restored after a rare and brief 
interruption, like hazing and cribbing in some of our educational! 
institutions. Our prisons and reformatories are crowded. Special 
privileges and race and sex distinctions in civic rights, with all their 
injustice and harm, have not yet been wiped out, after a hundred 
and forty years of independence of our great republic. The spirit 
and the form of government in our schools is that of monarchy. 
Our whole people, while they are forming their habits of thinking 
and acting, are trained to be irresponsible subjects of a monarchy, 
in which they have no part except to submit, with no appeal. This 
is not a mere negative, but a positive, corrupting evil. Democracy 
in America is not the full and unqualified success that we would be 
glad to acclaim it. What is the reason for these conditions? And 


what is the means of improving them? ee 


The 


The process of growth of the Anglo-Saxon demand for liberty 
that resulted in the Magna Charta, and in America in our war for 
independence, came gradually to an end in the United States, fol- 
owing the Revolutionary War, as a result of the general introduc- 
tion of the steam engine and machinery, which separated men from 
their families, during the active working hours of the day, and left 
the children more and more time not used in work with their parents. 

Previous to this, ninety-seven to ninety-eight per cent of our 
people lived under rural conditions, the girls and little boys working 
with their mothers, and the larger boys with their fathers. In this 
continual close contact, the children took on their parents’ habits, 
character, knowledge, religion, political creed and both social and 
civic activities. But this process came to an end, and the children’s 
time has been absorbed by the schools. 

Our statesmen and educators did not realize what was happen- 
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ing to our whole population through the schools. They made the 
fearful mistake of believing that knowledge is the price of liberty. 
They lacked the vision of thousands of years ago, that vigilance is 
the price of liberty. They were not sufficiently vigilant themselves, 
to discover that the ancient monarchical tyranny of school govern- 
ment, fastened on every individual from his babyhood till his school- 
ing came to an end, made of him a subject of a government in which 
he had no part except to obey an arbitrary master, rather than to 
be a responsible citizen, learning to make and to enforce obedience 
to law, and to respect his own and others’ rights, and to defend 
them. 

In the schools we train our people in abject subjection to a 
monarchical government and confirm them in the habits and 
character of subjects and then expect them at the age of twenty- 
one to be and to act as free-born, independent citizens of a democ- 
racy. This is as outrageously stupid as if we were to scrupulously 
guard every person lest he should ever get into the water, and then, 
at the age of twenty-one dump him into the middle of Hudson 
River and tell him to swim for the shore. Here is the answer to 
that first question, ‘What is the reason for the present bad social 
and civic conditions of our country, and our state of unprepared- 
ness to defend our lives, our liberties, our homes, and our sacred 
honor?’’ Does it not answer the question, ‘‘ What must we do?” 

Train for Citizenship 
Any vital, permanent improvement in civilization must rest 
on an improvement in the habits and character of the whole people. 

It is utterly impossible to reform the habits of a great body 
of adults. But now that the public school system is rapidly devel- 
oping throughout the world, it is entirely practicable to enable the 
children, from the very beginning, to form those habits of citizen- 
ship upon which depend the internal and international peace and 
welfare of the family of nations. 

This work among the children cannot. however, be accom- 
plished by the old-fashioned academic method. It must be by 
action, not by committing information to memory to pass examina- 
tions. The laboratory method must replace the academic, and the 
part of the teacher must be to point the way to action, rather than 
grill the child and stuff its memory. Democratic government 
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under instruction, must replace the monarehical school government. 
This does not mean that the teacher’s responsibility and authority 
to maintain order and attention to the work of the school are in the 
slightest curtailed. However, the teacher’s skill and tact will be 
exhibited by the extent to which the children’s democracy suc- 
ceeds in making an exhibition of the teacher’s authority unnec- 
essary. 

It is a simple matter to conduct a school as a republic, training 
the pupils to solve the problems of their daily life and conduct, 
always guided by the Golden Rule, as they do the problems of arith- 
metic, guided by the correct rules of mathematics. The children 
like the responsibility, and it is pleasant for the teacher. 


The School Republic 
io « The children of a school-room are made citizens of a republic, 
which may have the form of a village, town, county, city or other 
political unit. This little republic is given legislative, executive 
and judicial powers, all under instruction of the teacher, whose 
sanction is needed to validate the children’s work. This does not 
in the slightest interfere with right action by the pupils, except 
that in some cases the teacher’s judgment may be incorrect—this 
risk, which is not serious, we must take. The children legislate in 
relation to their own conduct, elect officers at short intervals to 
enforce their laws, and others to adjudicate difficulties. The plan 
is elastic, so that there are no two schools that make the application 
in exactly the same way. It may be exceedingly simple, with only 
three officers, or more developed, according to circumstances. 
Several school-room republics may be joined in a school state, — 
several states in a national government, and several of these in an 
international government. 


large scale, and with most satisfactory results, in Cuba and else- 


Bureau of Education made it a necessary part of the curriculum of | 


under the direct authority of this bureau. 
The following — is conclusive as to the social and polit-— 


The pedagogical, moral and civic results of the school republic — 
are excellent. The United States government has tested it on a — 


where. After several years’ test of it in Alaska, the United — 


the government schools in Alaska, these being the only schools — 
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ical importance of this form of democracy as an educational force 
in the schools: 

In 1913 Major General Leonard Wood wrote the following con- 
cerning his experience with the school republic in Cuba: 


= 
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The results were most satisfactory; indeed they were so satisfactory that I 
unhesitatingly commend the idea as worthy of the most serious consideration. 
The results were far-reaching and valuable, and are fully set forth in my various 
reports as military governor of Cuba and the reports of the officials at the head of 
the public school system of the island. 

This system would, I believe, be especially valuable in all schools, and would 
result in our children being much better equipped for the discharge of their civic 
responsibilities. 

April 15, 1914, General Wood wrote the chief of the Bureau of 
Insular Affairs: 

I am confident it is a system well worth trying out in our insular possessions, 
teaching as it does discipline and being founded on a habitual submission to the 
majority, a mental condition which is absolutely essential to the establishment of 
any form of self-government. 

On the same day (April 15) General Wood said to a group of 
officers of the General Staff: 


If Mexico had had the school republic in all her schools for ten years, as we 
have had it for two years in Cuba, the present troubles would never have arisen. 


Judge Ben B. Lindsey, than whom there is no higher authority 
in such matters, says: 


I am one of those in a peculiar position to appreciate the value of the school 
republic. When this idea is properly presented and applied it at once becomes a 
wonderful contribution to good citizenship. I do not know a better wish that I 
could make for our children than to wish A New Citizenship the widest possible 
circulation. 


Walter C. Shields, superintendent for the Department of the 
Interior of the northwest district of Alaska, wrote at Nome, Octo- 
ber 27, 1913: 

This winter I expect to see the school republic in operation in all the schools 


in the district. I wish you could see how splendidly it is adapted to our needs 
here. 


The following is an extract from the official report received 
by the United States Commissioner of Education November 30, 
1914, from Wainwright, on the Arctic coast of Alaska: 
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The school republic has done wonders for these scholars. They grew by 
leaps and bounds in self-confidence and overcame their false timidity and fear of 
being heard. Every Friday afternoon meeting was an improvement on the pre- 
ceeding one, until they would conduct their meetings in parliamentary order 
without my assistance. They made and executed their own laws, elected their 
own officers for a period of one month, salaried and paid them weekly. At first 
they had to be told every move to make and were afraid to speak in an audible 
tone, but by patient effort such difficulties were overcome. 

I append the following rules and penalties, officers and their duties, etc., 
which will give you a general idea of our working basis. These could be pro- 
fitably commented upon. Now, this, simple as it may seem, has accomplished 
wonders in this school this year in many ways. Industry, cleanliness, economy, 
good deportment, self-reliance, punctuality, neatness, obedience, appreciation, 
honesty, truthfulness, kindness; and kindred admirable traits have come to the 
front. In fact, it has straightened matters out in general. We don’t see how we 
could well have gotten along without it. 


In the commissioner’s report on Alaska (Dec., 1914), appears, 


on page 36, the following: 


District Superintendent W. C. Shields sent a pamphlet on self-government, 
by Wilson L. Gill, and said: “Adopt this for use and report your success.”” It 
was adopted. . . . . Self-government had to be employed as a detail in 
school management. . The duties which the citizens were elected 
to perform were sufficiently numerous for each citizen to havea duty. . . . . 
It was amusing to see a stubby little 12-year-old police officer bring to school a 
man-grown truant. The schoolroom was kept open from 9 a. m. till 8 p. m 
every day; when school was not in session the schoolroom served as a sort of club- 
room. One or more of the police officers was always present, and the room was 
always orderly. 
they liked, but they must never be idle. 

The school republic seems to be the problem of school management solving 
itself. 
question, How shall I do without an assistant? 


Louis P. Nash, head master of a Boston school aetna made oe 
following statement, after thirteen years’ use of this method: 


The innovation was of material assistance to the teacher. 


Another teacher reports, on page 47: 


The children like this new organization very much, indeed. 


My experience and observation of the school republic is that it is altogether 
useful and not at all harmful. Its intellectual advantages are many. Its moral 


Citizens might read, write, sew, play games, or do whatever _ 


It increases school efficiency, adds enthusiasm, and answers the teacher's | 
On page 38 of same report another teacher writes: = = 
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David Snedden, Massachusetts commissioner of education, 
has written: 
The miniature school community becomes a miniature state, and the children 
learn to appreciate self-made laws and to contribute to their enforcement. I am 


profoundly convinced of the rightness of these ideas, and of the fact that they 
are in line with the best sociological thinking of our time. 


Every teacher ought to be encouraged to use the civic labora- 
tory method. It should be clearly understood that training for 
citizenship is not simply a matter of educational detail—rather a 
matter of public policy, of nation-building.’ 

Preparedness has to do with the spirit of a people, not merely 
with arms and munitions. And when training for true democratic 
citizenship becomes part of the public policy of all countries, we 
may look for the old order to change. The advice is still good: 
whatever you want in the state you must first put in the schools. 


Children’s International State 


The Children’s International State, based on the practice of 
the Golden Rule, in all social, commercial, civic and international 
affairs is already in course of organizing. Those coéperating in 
this movement, are the Minister of Education and the Imperial 
Inspector of Schools of Japan; the Ambassador to the United States, 
the National Inspector of High Schools and other school men of 
Argentina; special Commissioners of Education from Sweden and 
from a central European government which we are not authorized 
to name; and a group of men and women in the United States, 
with good prospects in several other countries. Ad ie 


Citizens’ Pledge of the Children’s International State a 


We, the New Citizens, Builders of the World of Tomorrow, 
wish to have our world at peace. We wish for all people, health, 
happiness and intelligence; good manners, good morals and good 
fortune. We join hands from land to land and promise to do our 
best to serve the world, each in our own village, town, or city, each 
in our own dear country, and all together in the Children’s Inter- 
national State. 


1Literature on this subject may be had from The American Patriotic 
League, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 
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AMERICANIZATION 


By Varick BosweLt, 
Chairman of Education, General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


Women throughout the country have wakened up to the fact 
ia however we may feel as to the degree of coast defences and 
standing armies needed, we should recognize that quite as important 
as forts and submarines is our national attitude of mind. Quite 
as important as the standing army is that we have one nation in- 
stead of many peoples. 

We have begun to realize that peoples living side by side do 
not necessarily constitute the nation, and that the factory and 
mine are not the only or necessarily the best medium for making 
citizens. It is being borne in upon our minds that in the efficient 
and harmonious union of many peoples in a common defense of 
any one nation there are at least three prime essentials: a common 
language with a minimum amount of illiteracy; a common citizen- 
ship, including similar ideals, beliefs, standards and customs, and 
symbolized by the oath of allegiance to America; and a high 
standard of living, which, in a democratic country, tends to diminish 
disaffection and disloyalty at critical times and at strategic points. 

The organized women of the country seem to be looked to for | 
the forwarding of what we might call the new citizenship move- — 
ment; aiding that movement, we find the middle ground upon which 
members of defense organizations and members of peace leagues _ 
can whole-heartedly agree—the need of raising the standards of _ 
American citizenship. ai 

There are in the country 5,439,801 foreign-born women of 15 
years or over. When they arrive with their families, the husband 
goes to work and almost immediately establishes contacts which 

3 4 give him a view of America. His mind opens, he begins to master 
his American environments. The children are put in a public | 
school—they form friendships with American-born children, they — 
learn American ways and soon they are the arbiters in all family © 
matters to be decided according to American standards. They, 
instead of the parents, become the custodians and sources of author- 
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ity, and — discipline breaks down. The own is the slave 
of all work; she forms the dull old-world background of her Ameri- 
can family—who often become ashamed of it and of her. She does 
not learn English: she gets the left-overs of America from her pro- 
gressive family; she does not become Americanized; she does not 
absorb new ideals and ideas; she learns little about American foods 
and about ways for caring for her children in the new and very differ- 
ent climate. It is not unusual after fifteen years in this country 
to find English spoken by every member of the family but mother, 
and American clothes worn by all but mother. Even this superficial 
distinction closes many doors to her. Her grown-up daughter in a 
highly Americanized hat does not want to go shopping with her 
mother who still wears a black shawl over her head. It is not that 
the mother looks so ugly, but that the clinging to the old black 
shawl typifies to the daughter her mother’s whole lack of under- 
standing of the new world and the new ideas in which the daughter 
is living. The mother, far from being an aid in Americanizing her 
family, becomes a reactionary force. Sadly or obstinately as it may 
be, but always ignorantly, she combats every bit of Americanism 
that her husband and children try to force into the Southern Euro- 
pean home. Yet when the husband passes tests entitling him to 
citizenship she becomes a full-fledged citizen also, as do her children 
—all prepared but the mother. 

The United States Bureau of Education, the National Ameri- 
canization Committee, the Bureau of Naturalization and other 
organizations interested in the immigrant—in the elimination of 
illiteracy and in the conversion of the immigrant into the fairly 
educated citizen—turn to the club women of the country for prac- 
tical help. 

What good those club women can do in the way of definite 
work to promote this real Americanization, especially among the 
immigrant women, can be placed somewhat in this wise: Find out 
how many immigrant women there are in the community. Do they 
speak English? Do their husbands? Are their husbands natural- 
ized? Is the home a Southern European or an American home? 
Is the family American in its loyalty? Does it know enough of 
America to be loyal to it? Undoubtedly the children speak Eng- 
lish; but what is the real nature of their Americanism? Did they 
learn it chiefly at school and at home—or on the corner and in the 
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pool room? Reach the immigrant woman. It is the only way to 
produce American homes. See that she learns English. Through 
it she gets her first American contacts. But immigrant women 
can rarely attend night school. Organize for them, as has been 
done in a number of places, classes from two to three in the after- 
noon. 

Just as immigrant men are taught English successfully only 
when the instruction deals with the subject matter of their daily 


life and work, so the method of teaching English to women can _ 


best be associated with methods of housekeeping, cooking, sewing, 
etc. Moreover, many American standards and customs can be 
brought to the immigrant woman in this way. She can really be 
initiated into Americanism and the language at once. 

Especially at first it will be very difficult to get immigrant 
women to attend classes in the public schools—and so at first, and 
perhaps later also,—there must be friendly visitors and teachers, 
““domestic educators” as they have been called, to carry the Eng- 
lish language and American ways of caring for babies, ventilating 
the house, preparing American vegetables, instead of the inevitable 
cabbage, right into the new homes. The state of California has 
through its department of public education provided for these 
friendly visitors. Until other places with heavy immigrant popu- 
lation act with similar enlightenment, may not women’s clubs step 
in and blaze the trail for a public education policy? Can they not 
pay domestic educators, or meet local boards of education half way 
in so doing? They can organize mothers’ classes, cooking classes, 
sewing classes, classes for entertainment. Remember that immi- 
grant women, if of different races, often know one another even 
less than they know Americans. 

Make immigrant women good citizens. Help them make the 
homes they care for into American homes. Give their children | 
American ideals at home, as well as in school. Make American 
standards of living prevail throughout the community, not merely in 
the “American sections.’”’ Above all show the rest of the com- 
munity that this work of Americanizing immigrant mothers and 
immigrant homes is in the highest sense a work of citizenship, a 
part of a national patriotic ideal. 

The relationship of Americanizing the foreign-born women in 


their homes to all the aspects of the development of our industries 
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is tremendous, and will become more and more clear to us as being 
the work to which we should set our hands. American industry, of 
course, has made the population of this country what it is today— 
_ some one hundred million people drawn from many countries, about 
- one sixth of them born in foreign lands. 

The sign language in factories, the foreign language and the 

_ padrone in the labor camps, villages and colonies scattered through- 
- out cities; several million non-citizens and non-voters living and 
working under laws in the: making of which they have no voice, of 
- which they have little knowledge, and for which they sometimes 

have little respect; thousands of naturalized voters, but with no 
real American contact or American understanding, marshalled and 
voted in companies by American bosses—all these conditions, now 
prevalent and typifying our failure to assimilate our immigrant 
population, are not chargeable to industry. 

But industry is the force in American life which has the remedy 
chiefly in its control. And only the organized assistance of industry 
can make it possible for this country within any reasonable time to 

unify the present heterogeneous factors in our national life, and 

substitute for a babel of tongues the English language; substitute 

- for a half-dead loyalty to the familiar old country—and a half- 

~ alive loyalty to the unknown new one—an understanding and un- 

equivocal American citizenship; for old country homes in American 

cities and mill and mining towns, American homes with American 

standards of living; for the vague mixture of memories and aspira- 

- tions that characterizes these men without a country, a vivid and 
alert American patriotism. 

In the work of Americanization, so long neglected, now so 

urgent, industry has the strategic position. Many functions of 

_ government and society are concerned with Americanization—and 
are perhaps primarily responsible for it, such as our public schools, 
our employment systems, our courts, our social protective organiza- 
tions. But most of these have no direct or influential or authori- 
tative approach to the immigrant, unless he becomes a public charge. 
‘The employer has. The gist of the whole situation lies in this. 
And it is to the employer that the nation now turns for immediate 
aid and coéperation in the gravest task that the country has faced 
‘since 1861—the necessity of reinforcing our national unity, of mak- 

_ ing our many peoples one nation, marked from coast to coast by a 
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common language, a common acceptance of industrial standards, 
a common understanding of the rights and obligations of American 
citizenship. 

But this fact remains: the Americanization of our foreign-born 
workmen, even so far as teaching English, merely, is concerned, is 
too vast a project for the individual industry. Industries vary in 
wealth, equipment, stability of labor, hours, and in a dozen other 
ways. ‘Teaching the English language and citizenship to immi- | 
grant workmen is a legitimate part of public policy. It belongs to _ 
the public schools and the courts of every community, aided by every 
civic force. The greatest service the industries of any community _ 
can render to themselves, to the social destiny of their community, 
and to the cause of our national solidarity is to back their organized 
support solidly up against the public school system in its task of | 
making English-speaking residents and citizens of every family in 
the community. Americanization is a civic matter. The need of 
it now is a national crisis. 

The swiftest hope of Americanization lies in the active practical 
coéperation of employers, the public schools, the courts, and bodies — 
of patriotic citizens. In this work of preparedness it will often be 
left to industries to take the initiative. It is their privilege to do so. 

It is the privilege and it is the duty of club women to give their _ 
time, their powers of instruction and their enthusiasm to the work © 
of getting our language and understanding of the principles of our 
common life into the hearts and minds of the foreign-born women. 
Once start these foreign women in the paths of learning and your 
task is not difficult; they believe in you, and after a little while 
will break away from their hide-bound traditions and will become 
plastic for your moulding. 

It is always touching to attend a class of foreign-born women 
with wistful faces and childlike faith in the instructors, trying, oh, 
so intently, to follow the sounds of the letters and words, and to 
trace those letters and words from the blackboard. The progress 
made by hard-working housemothers, who slip away from their 
many duties for a half hour or hour in the afternoon on certain 
days of the week, to take advantage of the opportunities offered by 
school or other social center is simply marvelous. The reading 
aloud by them of the word or of the simple sentence, the struggle to 
get just the right inflection, the giving of themselves to this great 
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effort, is a tremendous thing to see. It is courage personified—it 
is the keen desire to keep up with their children, to know for them- 
selves the things they are living in the midst of, to get to a point of 
writing and speaking a common language. And you never fail to 
see all this in any little class of foreign-born adult women. 

Well circumstanced men and women of any community, to 
help in this development of citizenship is not an isolated piece of 
welfare work directed toward the alien group by the more fortunate 
of the community, but the sharing of rights and traditions and prin- 
ciples by Americ: ans with Americans. 
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TAXATION AFTER THE WAR 


By Srwon N. Parren, 
Professor of Political Economy, Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania. 


Few realize the changes in taxation that will be wrought by _ 


the war. Up to the present time no one of the warring nations _ 


has increased its taxation in such a manner as would permit their 

new obligations to be met. Each has piled up a huge debt, and | 
all assume, or perhaps it is better to say, hope to be victorious, and 

that an indemnity will be obtained from their foes freeing them © 
from taxation. 

For the student it is not so much the question of who shall 
pay as it is the amount to be paid. The importance of this is in-— 
creased by the fact that it is unlikely a decisive victory will be won 
by either party, or at least such a one as would allow them to de- 
mand huge indemnities from their opponents. Let us assume that 
the war continues for three years, and on that basis measure the 
burden that will be imposed upon the various European nations. 
It is generally assumed that at the end of eighteen months the total 
burden of the war had been $40,000,000,000. This, however, does 
not include the guarantees the various nations have made, nor the 
losses in property in Belgium, Poland, Servia, and other devastated 


regions. If all these are included at the end of the third year the © 


cost of the war will be over a hundred billion dollars, which may be 
roughly divided as follows: England, 40 billion, France, 15 billion, 
Germany, 25 billion, and 5 billion to restore the devastated regions. 
This would leave 15 billion to be borne by Austria, Italy, or Russia. 


An important journalist recently said that such an amount could © 


not be paid, but that the debt would be transformed into rentes of | 
the character the French now use. Every creditor then would 
have a right to his interest, but have no right to the collection of — 
the principal. Should this be done, the hundred billion dollars of 

indebtedness would at the present rate of interest demand an annual 


levy of 5 billion dollars a year. If the present amount of taxation 


that the people in the various countries in Europe pay is added to 
this, it will demand a quarter of the income of the people. What 


method of taxation could raise this vast amount? 
210 
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TAXATION AFTER THE WAR 


Up to the present time only one theory of taxation has been 
proposed that has a rational basis. This theory is called the “‘sin- 
gle tax,’’ and its most noted advocate was Henry George. The sup- 
position on which it is based is that the income from land is a dif- 
ferential due to differences in the fertility of the soil; the revenue 
from land is therefore a surplus revenue, or as it is often called, an 
unearned income. The single tax proposes to appropriate this 
surplus income and thus meet the burden of taxation. Under the 
old conditions of taxation this might have been done, but when an 
attempt is made to raise 5 billion dollars a year from this one source 
the tax would prove insufficient. We must therefore revise the 
theory of taxation so as to obtain increasing revenue. The doc- 
trine of surplus income from land is correct, and in this respect the 
theories of Henry George are unassailable; but George assumed as 
a part of his theory that men are born equal, and that income other 
than from land is distributed according to the ability and earning 
power of men. ‘This, however, is not a fact. The equality of men 
is a political dogma and not an economic tendency. The differ- 
ences in the productive power of men due to their heredity or social 
position give to certain individuals the same kind of an advantage 
over others that the owner of a corner lot in the center of a city 
has over one in the suburbs. If the income from a corner lot is a 
surplus and can therefore be described as unearned, the income of 
a man of better heredity, education or opportunity must also be 
regarded as a surplus income and therefore unearned. For the 
cause of the difference in men we should turn from economics to 
biology in which the laws of inheritance rest—the so-called Mendel 
law. The assumption of this law is that in the average family of 
four children one will be superior, two will be mediocre, and the 
fourth sub-normal. Then in the average family we would have 
one superman, two commonplace individuals, and one defective. 
The situation is worse than this because a large part of the popu- 
lation are for other reasons defective, or have come from foreign 
countries, and thus cannot take advantage of the opportunities 
that America affords. It is a modest statement to say that a third 
of our population belongs to this inferior class, and, if so, the pro- 
portion of the various classes would be one superman, two mediocre, 
and three sub-normal. The superman has‘an‘income, say,of $3,000 
a year; the two mediocre people an income of $900 each; while 
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the three sub-normal people have $400 each. This would mean that 
in an average community one person in six would have half of the | 
income that the whole six have. . 

These differences are probably an understatement since investi-— 
gators assume a different rate of increase for the different classes. 
The superior classes do not have more than two children to a family. 
The mediocre may be assumed to have three children to a family, 
and the inferior groups at least four children to a family. With 
these different rates of increase taken into consideration we would - 
have our ratios of income changed from 1:2:4 to 1:3:8, which would _ 
make the superior class only one twelfth of the community, with — 
more than half its total income. 

In addition to these differences in heredity we also have marked 
differences due to ancestral conditions, since a great part of private 
property is inherited by a relatively small class. Adding together | 
the geographical, the industrial, the ancestral advantages, the net. 
result would be that one-tenth of the people have at least one-half 
of the national income, and the other nine-tenths less than the other 
half. This is a moderate estimate; the difference is often put much > 
greater. It is claimed that 2 per cent of the population have half _ 
of the national income. Even at best these conditions are bad 
enough and illustrate the need of new methods of taxing surplus — 
income. 

The urgency of tax reform is not so great in America as in 
Europe, and yet the conditions are the same. The limits to old | 
forms of taxation have been reached, and a large increase of revenue 
is demanded by city, state and nation. On top of these is the de- 
mand for large expenditures for national defense which a new group 
of alarmists has raised. The figures I give are therefore based on 
American conditions of which the facts are at hand. To apply 
them to Europe after the war demands that each figure be doubled, _ 
while the resources from which the taxes are to come are not half 
as great per man. 

The amount of property in the United States is estimated by 
government officials to be 200 billion dollars. If this be correct, — 
about 80 billion of this is surplus value—that is, a value that has 
no corresponding material wealth on which it is based. It is merely © 
capitalized income due to some controlled advantage. Forty bil- — 
lion would represent land values; another 40 billion, the fixed capi- _ 
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tal; while a third 40 billion would represent circulating capital. 
These are rough estimates, but they probably come close to actual 
facts. The gross income of the nation is about 20 billion dollars. 
Ten billion of this comes from property which is a return at 5 per 
cent on 200 billion dollars; 5 billion would form the income of the 
superior class, while a second 5 billion would represent the real 
wage of the workers. The basis of this final assertion’is that we 
have 100 million population. Of this, however, 10 million are 
either unemployed or partly employed. There are 8 million de- 
pendents; 2 million belong to the leisure class. This would leave 
16 million working families and give them a minimum income of 
300 dollars per family. 

On this basis our annual income of 20 billion dollars would be 
divided as follows: Two billion dollars would go as ground rent, 
3 billion to those who inherit wealth, 5 billion to the marginal labor- 
ers, while 10 billion, or half of the total national income, would go 
as a reward for opportunity and talent. It should be noticed that 
this method of division does not separate workmen from employers 
or the leisure class, but separates the earned minimum of $300 from 
the surplus income which opportunity, advantage or inheritance 
gives to superior persons. If, for example, a trade union keeps its 
rate of wages at $800 a year, $300 for each person is credited to the 
minimum standard, the total of which is 5 billion dollars, and the 
other $500 per man is credited to surplus income. The advantage 
of a trade unionist is not so great as that of a great author or in- 
ventor, but it is of the same class and should be regarded as part 
of the same fund. 

If these are the facts, the basis of taxation should not be a 
single tax on land, but a triple tax on income, inheritance and land. 
Income from any of these sources is unearned income, as this term 
is defined, and is therefore a legitimate object of taxation. The 
revenue derived from these sources stands in the ratio of $5 from 
income to $3 from land and $2 from inheritance. If the tariff is 
retained the proportion would be $3 each from income and tariff 
to $1 each from land and inheritance. 

My conclusion is that the single tax would fail if it were used as 
a basis of taxation after the war. Surplus income is, however, just 
as legitimate a basis of taxation. From it the necessary increase 
of taxation can be derived without trenching on the standards of 
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the marginal workers. So large a sum, however, cannot be raised 
through schemes that would tax only the rich. The minimum would 
have to be as low as $2,000 a year. Taxes on large incomes look 
attractive, but they do not yield large sums. 

If the people of the United States desire to spend vast sums for 
national defense, or for any similar purpose, the real burden must 
be borne by families with incomes from $1,500 to $5,000 a year. 
And the tax must be largely in the form of an income tax. The | 
tariff may be altered, but the sum it would yield cannot be greatly 
increased. The comforts of the great middle class will have to be 
foregone to meet the increased national expenditure. Whether or 


no the average family will make this sacrifice will be the final test _ 


of the movement now brewing to prepare for war instead of genial — 


prosperity. Until the tax gatherer reaps his harvest we know little _ 


of what the American people will do, and still less of how the already | 
hard-pressed nations of Europe will react when they become con- 

scious of the great burden the war has imposed. There is a fasci- 
nation about spending that few can resist, especially when they are — 
spending other people’s money. It seems a sad fate if all the mate- 
rial advantage of the nineteenth century is to go into the hand of 
the bond-owner and his heirs. 
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TRAINING FOR EFFICIENT PUBLIC SERVICE 


By Cuarues A. BEARD, 


Prefessor of Politics, Columbia University; Supervisor of the New York Train- 
ing School for Public Service. 


Those who have had occasion to follow the trend of opinion 
among university authorities of this country are well aware that 
the matter of training for public service is receiving some of the 
serious consideration which it deserves.' Even the great war in 
Europe, which overshadows everything else, has served to increase 
rather than diminish the interest in this subject, for it is patent to 
all thoughtful observers that the supreme public question of the 
hour is whether democracy and efficiency are inherently irrecon- 
cilable.2 Everywhere, serious students of government are asking 
themselves whether it is possible to have thorough-going democratic 
control over the government and at the same time secure the 
efficient fulfillment of the great tasks which modern social and 
industrial conditions have imposed upon the state. 


The Reconciliation of Liberty and Efficiency 


On viewing the remarkable achievements of Germany in the 
land campaigns, even the most grudging cannot withhold their 
admiration for the effectiveness and scientific precision with which 
her gigantic military enterprises are carried out. There is no doubt 
that the wonderful showing made by that country has been due to 
something more than the valor and skill of the soldiers on the 
battle field. The military authorities would have been impotent 
if it had not been for the masterful way in which the civil adminis- 
tration of the country has been conducted. If Germany had back 
of the firing line the kind of civil government which the United 
States had during the Spanish war—with its scandals of “em- 
balmed”’ beef and inadequate supplies—administrative imbecility 
would have wrought more terrible havoc among her own men 
than all the high-power explosives which the Allies have mustered. 

1 School and Society for December 25, 1915, p. 905. 


2See President Eliot’s address before the National Civil Service Reform 
League, ‘“‘Can the Civil Service of a Democracy be Made Efficient,” printed in 


Good Government for January, 1916. 
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It is a matter of common knowledge, of course, that the adminis- a 
tration of Germany is not democratic in the American sense; that — 


is, the public officers are not elected for short terms by popular 
vote and compelled to keep their attention fixed upon pleasing 
the public at every turn. It is not often that a ward politician — 
in a German city can walk into the police commissioner’s office 


and tell the commissioner to “let up” on his district, or appear _ 
before the judge of a police court and get a constituent off on the | 


ground that he is “a good fellow.” The city of New York has — 
had thirteen police commissioners in fifteen years; the city of 
Berlin has had less than half that many in a century. 

On contrasting the administrative conditions in the two 
countries, publicists of pessimistic temper are inclined to hold that 
efficiency and close popular control are incompatible; that only | 
when we have autocratic power above can work be done well by 


the rank and file. Therefore, those who put efficiency above all 7 


forms of government advise us to surrender any cherished notions 
which we may entertain about liberty in order that the nation’s 
work may be done with mechanical precision. 

Such advisers, however, overlook other possible expedients. 
Nations as well as individuals may justly ask themselves whether 
it is not better to perish nobly for the sake of things that are worth 
while than to live miserably in mechanical bondage for the mere 
sake of living. But it is not necessary for us to choose between 
bureaucracy and suicide. It is rather for us to attempt seriously 
the reconciliation of strong and efficient government with demo- 
cratic control. 

It is false to say that the experiment has been made and has 
failed. The truth is the experiment has not been attempted. On 
the contrary, we are really in the preliminary stages of thinking 
about it. 

Although to some the larger issues of statecraft here presented 
may seem somewhat remote from the question immediately before 
us—training for public service—in my opinion they are fundamental 
to any solution of the problems which such training involves. It 
is a waste of time for us to lay out perfect plans based upon the 
experience of Europe, if it is impossible to secure their adoption 
by American democracy, or if they mean the loss of some of our 
cherished political principles. 
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am Democracy and the Expert 


There can be no doubt that democracy distrusts the expert 
and there is no doubt also that much of this mistrust is well grounded 
and thoroughly justified. This is due partly to the air of unwar- 
ranted superiority which the expert too frequently assumes and 
partly to the fact that history presents a long record of self-con- 
stituted experts who have been discredited. The Stuart kings 
resisted the interference of the middle class in affairs of state on the 
ground that such matters were “mysteries’’—this is the very word 
they used—to be mastered only by experts. In earlier times there 
was an expert class in theology that proposed to do the thinking for 
the human race in matters religious. There have been military 
castes, self-confessed experts who have succeeded more than once 
in imposing not only their professional but their class interests 
upon the civil population. 

The theory upon which aristocracies have been defended is 
the theory of experts—of a class especially endowed and set apart 
for political government. The world’s judgment on experts in 
state craft, in priest craft, and in military craft is so plain that he 
who runs may read. What the raw French levies, sometimes 
led by sons of butchers, bakers and candlestick makers, did to the 
“expert”’ generals of the old régime is well known to those who are 
familiar with the campaigns that followed the outbreak of the 
Revolutionary wars in 1793. 

It is not mere ignorance, therefore, that leads democracy to 
suspect and distrust the person who sets himself up to tell it exactly 
how to do things. The only kind of an expert that democracy 
will and ought to tolerate is the expert who admits his fallibility, 
retains an open mind and is prepared to serve. There are many 
things in this world worse than very dirty streets, a very high death 
rate and a large percentage of crime. Anyone who is so overcome 
by passion for efficiency and expertness that he is willing to sacrifice 
everything else for the sake of securing any kind of mere mechanical 
excellence has no message for democracy in America. 

Nevertheless, when the last word of criticism is uttered against 
the short-comings of the expert, it is not to be doubted that democ- 
racy also has much to learn; and the first thing is the fundamental 
principle set forth by Professor Goadnow in his work on Politics 
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and Administration many years ago, namely, that expert, scientific 
and technical service must be performed by those specially trained 
and not by those who are charged with responsibility for the 
determination of public policies. 

Unquestionably, we are making great strides in this direction’ _ 
As Mr. M. L. Cooke, Director of Public Works of Philadelphia, — 
said not long ago, we are really beginning to recognize that « 
high bacterial count in a city’s water supply remains a problem _ 
incapable of solution to the political office holder, even though he 
can carry every precinct in his ward.’”’ There is scarcely a session _ 
of a legislature in which an effort is not made to secure some con- ¥ 
tribution toward the improvement of the civil service. 


The Negative Aspects of Civil Service Reform 


In spite, however, of great gains that have been made toward _ 
such improvement, much remains to be done in creating new — 
methods of recruiting for public employment, increasing the skill and 
loyalty of the personnel and retaining those of tested worth. The _ 
negative work of the civil service reformers in abolishing the | 
grosser features of the spoils system has been fairly well done, 
but that is only a part of the task. 

It is apparent to those who read the literature of civil service 
reform that the ideas of public policy expressed therein are fre- 
quently too restricted in character. One has only to examine the 
speeches made in the name of civil service reform and the reports 
of civil service commissions throughout the country to discover 
how inadequate, in many quarters, is the current conception con- 
cerning the function of a recruiting agency in modern government. 
We must develop more convincing ideas of constructive civil service 
reform as we ask democracy to put more faith in the doctrine. 

** Keeping the rascals out,’’ though undoubtedly important, is 
really not so important that one should be entirely satisfied with 
such an enterprise, when one considers the graver problem of 
how to get well-trained people into the service, keep them there 
after they enter, and train them for ever increasingly effective 
work in the service. It would be wrong, of course, to criticize all 
civil service reformers, for it would be possible to name here many 

leaders in that movement who have the widest possible outlook 
See Good Government for January, 1916. ¢ 
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upon modern questions of government service. But granting that 
excellent motives prevail and have prevailed and that excellent 
work has been done, we must say emphatically the time has arrived 
for giving more attention to lifting up the strong and wise than to 
holding down the wicked. 

If one turns from the work of citizens’ agencies concerned 
with civil service reform to the publications of the civil service 
commissions and authorities in the United States, one is not sur- 
prised to find that, generally speaking, these also reveal the 
existence of the negative notions of a generation ago. There is in 
this no criticism of public officers. Their duty is to execute the 
law, and the law reflects the thought of the citizens. The condition 
in the official civil service is quite well expressed in an order issued 
by President Taft on December 23, 1910, to the effect that ‘No 
officer or employee of the government shall directly or indirectly 
instruct or be concerned in any manner in the instruction of any 
person or classes of persons with a view to their special preparation 
for the examination of the board of examiners for consular and 
diplomatic services.”” Another example is afforded by the federal 
bulletin concerning the consular service in which it is announced 
that the government does not maintain a school for training the 
candidates for the foreign service, does not recommend any par- 
ticular institution, does not suggest a list of books to be studied, 
and cannot furnish a course of study for any school. 

No doubt the evils of favoritism against which these orders are 
directed are apparent enough. No objection can be urged against 
the government’s desire to obviate those evils, but the solution of 
the problem is none the less ridiculous. Ridiculous is the precise 
word to employ. What our governments, federal, state and 
municipal, in effect say to young men and women looking forward 
to entering the public service is this: 

We have no treatises which will give you accurate and adequate information 
about the matters with which you should be familiar. We will not allow you 
to get any instruction from anybody who is actually doing the work for which 
you want to prepare yourself. We will not give you any advice about how to 
prepare yourself. Although we spend millions on education in the United States, 
we cannot spend one dollar in preparing you to serve your country in a civil 
position. All we can do is to give you a list of sample questions which have 
been asked sometime in the past and may never be asked again. You must 


get your instruction and information in some haphazard, unsystematic, trust-to- 
luck scheme, which may by the skin of your teeth pull you through an examination. 
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Such a conception of the public service, which is undoubtedly 
the conception of the people at large, the politicians and even a 
few statesmen, would be truly comical if it were not fraught with 
such consequences to democracy. 

It violates every canon of reason and every principle derived 
from sound experience in the efficient management of private 
enterprises. Imagine, for instance, a great railroad corporation 
or manufacturing concern conducting its employment agency on 
any such plans. Imagine an employing officer in a large corpora- 
tion saying to an applicant: 

We cannot admit you to our factory in order that you may see the nature of 
the work for which you are to prepare yourself. We cannot:allow any employee 
of this factory to give you any instructions about what you are todo. We can- 
not give you anything but a list of questions which we asked someone two or _ 
three years ago. We cannot tell you where to go to get any information about 
how we do business. The thing for you to do is to go out and walk up and down 
the streets until you find a sign bearing these mystic words—‘‘people crammed __ 
for any job on short order.” Spend a few hours there and then trust to the 
benign Providence who watches over you to slip you past a long list of questions: 
which a few examiners on the tenth floor of our building have prepared for : 
novitiates. 


If the private business of this country were conducted on any such ~ 
program we should be back in the stage-coach days of civilization. _ 

This is not, however, any criticism of those charged with the | 
administration of our civil service laws—it is simply a description 
of the current American notions regarding the right way to recruit | 
the public service. 

Not until we have accepted the principle established in private — 
business experience, that persons will not be regularly admitted to — 
employment until they have demonstrated that they can do the | 
work which is required of them, can we build our recruiting systems _ 
upon a solid foundation. This means that our civil service com- 
missions should become less and less examining bodies and more | 
and more training bodies. Unless we can endure this thought we _ 
might as well give up all notion of reconciling democracy and | 
efficiency. 


While this notion is slowly taking hold of the public mind, those — 
of us who are connected with educational institutions must be willing _ 
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to take stock of our own ideas and pre-conceptions and subject 
them to searching scrutiny. Certainly, we shall be doing the 
public service a lasting injury if we attempt to make it more aca- 
demic in character. While not for a moment deprecating the 
value of mere book learning, while stoutly contending that democ- 
racy has too little respect for the wisdom which is founded on the 
recorded experience of the human race, we must not ignore the 
fact that doing and knowing are different things. We must 
acknowledge the educational value that inheres in doing things 
and add this art to the seven liberal arts so long cherished. Why, 
for example, should we give a student academic credit for writing a 
thesis based on the reports of probation officers and deny him 
credit for doing the work of a probation officer? This is in effect 
saying—‘“If you know how somebody else did a thing you are 
entitled to a degree, but if you can only do it yourself you are a 
barbarian.” 


Academic Credit for Practical Work Is Necessary 

There is a practical aspect of this problem also. Life is short 
and our educational program is already too long. We cannot ask 
very many students to spend four years in a high school, three or 
four years in college, three years in a law, medical, or engineering 
school and then devote a year or two to unpaid and unrecognized 
field and laboratory work preparatory to entering the public 
service. The exigencies of time compel us to combine doing with 
learning and that which necessity dictates is endorsed by experience 
in sound methods of instruction. To speak more concretely, those 
of us in the universities and colleges who propose to help the 
public service by training students for it must be willing to count 
toward the academic degree a reasonable amount of work done in 
departments of government or in business enterprises of kindred 
character. 

From an academic point of view this is undoubtedly a serious 
matter. It is already difficult enough to maintain high academic 
standards, and cautious teachers are justly afraid of lowering that 
which is already too low. This educational work of “doing” 
must be properly organized; it must be so laid out that it can be 
properly evaluated. Methods for recording time spent and results 
accomplished must be devised and adequate supervision and 
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control must be guaranteed.‘ When this is done there is no doubt 
that our institutions of learning will be glad to coéperate in the 
truly great work of training for the public service. 

This function of organizing what may be termed the laboratory 
work in public service is, properly speaking, a public function. It 
should be undertaken by the municipality and the state and the 
federal government and by educational institutions, especially those 
supported by public funds. If this is not done, charges of favoritism 
may arise, which will disarrange the best laid plans. That it 
can be done by public institutions is demostrated by the work of the 
College of the City of New York in organizing certain field courses 
in connection with several of the important departments of the 
city... That it can be done informally by private institutions also 
is demonstrated by the four years experience of the Training School 
for Public Service connected with the Bureau of Municipal Research 
in New York. rus 


Academic Training for Public Service : 
—— 


When public opinion is prepared for a trained service, and when > 
the practical laboratory work for training is organized and duly 
accredited, the problem will be by no means solved for the universi- _ 


‘ The following methods are used in the Training School for Public Service — 
to control the so-called laboratory work of the students: a 

1. The work of the student is carefully planned and given to him in the form — 
of assignments; 

2. Each assignment is for a definite period of time and is an order to perform 
a definite task, either in research or in some department of the city government; 

3. As far as possible merely clerical work is avoided, although there are 
few tasks which do not call for a large amount of clerical drudgery; 

4. Each task to which a student is assigned is a part of a study or installation : 
easy 3 by the Bureau of Municipal Research; 

. Arecord of all assignments in detail is kept on file; : 

6. Each student is under the direction and control of a staff officer of the — 
Bureau and the supervisor of the Training School; 

7. Written reports on the progress in the assignment are required every _ 
two weeks and are graded and kept on file; 

8. Special reports on sei topics are required periodically, graded and kept 
on file; 

9. Each student is required to turn in a daily record card showing the number 
of hours devoted to his work; 

10. Periodical, oral statements of work done are required. : 

5 See Training for Municipal Service published by the Bureau of —_— 
Research, New York City. Price 50 cents. > 
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ties. It will be necessary of course to give a substantial academic 
foundation for the laboratory work, in the form of organized 
instruction. This is no simple matter. Training for public serv- 
ice is unlike training for law or medicine. It is relatively easy 
to lay out the field of jurisprudence and to say that a student 
must have a certain amount of criminal law and civil law—so 
many courses on real property, contracts, etc. 

The public service on the other hand is extraordinarily varied. 
In the municipal service of New York City there are no less than 
371 distinct titles, and our state and federal services are scarcely 
less differentiated in character. A few titles selected at random 
from the general service will indicate how complex is the problem. 
Public service in this country calls for consular and diplomatic 
officers of various grades and titles, electrical, mechanical, civil 
and chemical engineers, physicians, pathologists, bacteriologists, 
physiologists, geologists, topographers, veterinarians, occulists, 
nurses, teachers, lawyers, statisticians, chaplains, accountants, 
inspectors of many varieties, sanitary officers, draftmen, librarians, 
dock masters, social investigators, to say nothing of the minor 
positions. 

From the point of view of training for public service, these 
various positions may be divided into certain broad groups. Profes- 
sor H. G. James has classified the foundational courses in the 
University of Texas as follows: legal, sanitary, financial, educa- 
tional, engineering, and public safety, including in the last, police, 
fire, charities and corrections. 

While in a way this broad classification is exhaustive, it is 
apparent on closer examination that great variation in detail must 
be worked out within each group; for example, engineering work 
in a municipality is highly diversified and specialized. Ordinarily, 
a man trained in mechanical engineering is not prepared to under- 
take the functions of a civil engineer, and a civil engineer does not 
have the training in chemistry which fits him to test materials 
purchased by a city. 

It is not necessary to go into further detail to show that the 
university which undertakes a comprehensive program of training — 
for public service cannot merely lay out a few curricula and announce > 
to the world that it is graduating specialists in one of five or six > 
particular sciences, when as a matter of fact the actual public 
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service calls for from two or three hundred varieties of technical 
specialties. While there may be certain underlying courses neces- 
sary to all branches of the service, still any institution that prepares 
for the service in general must be ready to give great flexibility and 
variation to the programs of its students. The enterprise, in short, 
calls for the coéperation of a large number of specialists in almost 
every branch of human knowledge. 
hie The New Science of Administration 
In addition to the technical specialties there is slowly being 
evolved also a new field of public service for which a somewhat 
homogeneous curriculum can be worked out. I refer to the field of 
public administration. Those who have watched the course of 
development in our engineering schools know very well that the 
higher grade institutions are tending away from the old technical 
instruction which savored of manual training, toward what is 
called efficiency engineering, or management. To speak concretely, 
the type of mechanical engineer for whom the world has the most 
need today is not the man who can simply run a lathe or put 
together the parts of a power plant, but the man who can organize 
and supervise hundreds and even thousands of men who are running 
lathes, drawing designs, and assembling plants. 

Students of government who follow this trend are at last 
becoming aware of the existence of a science of public administration 
distinct from any technical specialty such as law or engineering. 
They are beginning to realize that the science of administration 
devised by the lawyers—the bare description of legal structures, 
powers and duties—is largely a science of administrative nihilism, 
whose function, all too frequently, is to render the government 
impotent and contemptible in the defense of private rights. This 
legal science is no science of management at all, but at very best the 
starting point for any genuine science of administration. 

Inchoate though this new science of administration may be, it 
is none the less very real. A great deal of the literature already 
exists in scattered form, and many courses of instruction bearing 
upon the subject are already given in various schools in our univer- 
sities. The immediate problem is to coérdinate these courses and 
to supplement them by new programs of instruction, so as to create 
a curriculum of public administration which, when superimposed 


upon law, engineering, sccounting, medicine, a college education 
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or business experience, will help to prepare students for responsible 
positions which do not call for technical and scientific performance, 
but for the organization, supervision and investigation of technical 
and scientific work. Such a program should consist, in part at least, 


of the following elements: — 


. Administrative law; 

. Taxation, finance and budget-making; 
. Scientific management; 

. Public works management; 

. Methods of recruiting and maintaining an efficient personnel; 
City planning; 

. Problems of departmental organization 

. Preparation of reports; Zc 

. Statistics and graphic presentation. 


WH 


The Direction of University Training for Public Service a 

It must be understood, however, that this new administrative 
science must be built upon solid foundations and that it can be 
taken with success only by a select few of high grade students. 
The main work im training for public service will still be highly 
specialized and cannot be conducted by a single school of a univer- 
sity. It should be managed by a committee under a responsible 
director thoroughly acquainted with the requirements of the 
public service and closely in touch with the methods of examination 
and appointment. Such a director should have in his advisory 
committee representatives of the several schools of the university, 
who are competent to give advice as to the right training for the 
various positions in the public service thrown open from time to 
time. Such a general centralization of supervision was suggested 
in the Report of the Committee on Training for Public Service of 
Columbia University, published on March 27, 1915, from which the 
following recommendations are taken: 

1. That a university standing committee on training for public service be 
established, the said committee to be composed of a chairman, and four additional 

_members from the School of Mines, of Engineering and of Chemistry, the Faculty 
of Political Science, the School of Architecture, and Teachers College; 

2. That it shall be the duty of the standing committee to continue the study 
of the problem of training for public service and present from time to time to the 
appropriate authorities recommendations relative to the organization of new 
courses, the adaptation of courses already offered, and such other matters as may 
be calculated to increase the efficiency of the university’s work in training for 


official and unofficial public service; 
3. That it shall be the duty of the chairman of the committee, in codperation 
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with the present committee on appointments, to keep a record of all positions, 
federal, state and municipal, which may be attractive to college students, and 
the subjects and dates of approaching examinations, and to be prepared to advise 
students contemplating entering the public service as to the courses and methods 
to be pursued in preparation for such positions. It shall be the duty of the 
chairman to confer with civil service commissioners and chief examiners as to 
the relation between university instruction and civil service examinations, stan- 
dards, and eligibility. The chairman shall also study the whole field of unofficial 
public service and be prepared to advise students desiring to enter that service; 

4. That the announcements of the several divisions of the university shall 
contain a statement of the scope and work of the committee on training for public 
service in order that students may be encouraged to confer with the chairman as 
to courses of study leading to public service and the methods of entering such 
service. 


Reconstruction of Civil Service Commission Reports 


Finally, attention should be called to the fact that the work of 
colleges and universities in training for public service would be 
greatly facilitated if civil service commissions would prepare 
reports directed to those seeking admission to the public service 
as well as to the general public. Such reports should contain — 
information on the following points: 


1. The various types of positions in the public service classified according to 
function; 

2. The number of positions in each functional class, the average number of - 
appointments during the past few years, as a basis to estimate probable demand — 
in the future; 

3. The special training, qualifications an | experience required for admission _ 
to the various classes; 4 

4. Lines of promotion within classes and groups; 

5. Promotions in the several classes and groups for the past few years, asa _ 
basis for mea-uring probable opportunities; La 

6. Brief statement of the training and qualifications of persons recently 
admitted to the several groups and classes, designed to inform probable applicants 
as to the character of persons actually admitted to the service. 


With public opinion properly educated to appreciate a trained _ 
service, with our civil service commissions transformed into general _ 
recruiting and training bodies, with field and laboratory experience 
in public service well organized and recognized by institutions of 
learning as counting toward their degrees, with the new science 
of administration now in the process of making thoroughly con- 
structed, with directors of public service training in all our large 
institutions of learning, we could look forward confidently to the 
solution of the problem presented at the opening of the paper, 
namely, the reconciliation of democracy and efficiency. 
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By H. 8. GILBErtTson, 
Executive Secretary, National Short Ballot Organization, New York City. nae si 


The perfecting of democracy has already gone far beyond the 
experimental stage in no less than four hundred American cities. 
‘These communities have actually abolished “invisible government” 
and made the abolishment “stick.”” The old-time boss has dis- 
appeared even in Hoboken, N. J., where he is a responsible being 
now, having been elected mayor! The personnel of the government 
has not been revolutionized, but the people’s servants have been 

_ surrounded with a new atmosphere. Into their hands have been 

_ placed more powerful instruments wherewith to enforce the people’s 
will and responsibility has come with the power. The characteris- 
tic delays and postponements of former days have given place to 

_ quick decisive action. Wider undertakings have been entered upon 

- but the cost of government per unit of service has usually been 

materially reduced. In short, government has been readjusted to 
life. 


Models of Irresponsibility and Inefficiency we 


The typical American city government prior to the com- 
mission government movement, was a more or less faithful copy of 
7 the nation and state. It was founded upon the same traditions of 
_ divided responsibility and the same ingenious mechanism of “checks 
balances.” 
An analysis of such a city government throws a flood of light 
on the whole problem of responsible government. Picture a city 
- organized on the general plan of Philadelphia, or Baltimore, or, 
until recently, St. Louis or Buffalo. Begin at the ballot box where 
~ the citizen officially does his thinking and expresses his desires or 
policies. Is it a simple issue that confronts him on election day? 
The powers that be have placed him in an arbitrary geographical 
- compartment of the city. Without a sound reason, such as the 
- unwieldiness of the city as a voting district, or the distinctive social 
make-up of his neighborhood, the municipality is divided according 
to the pope ation figures and the voter is invited to make an issue 
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of alleged interests of his neighborhood as against those of the whole 
city—a false, artificial issue in most cities, but one which serves 
the local party organization ideally. 

The case would not be so bad if the candidates for aldermen 
and councilmen stood squarely on the interests of the whole city 
or even of a particular corner of it. But not so. A second element 
of confusion is injected into the election: the voter is not privi- 
leged to select his councilman by the test of a live local question. 
He must choose with an altogether foreign consideration in mind. 
The Democrats perhaps have been in power in the country and the 
crops in the middle west have refused to grow. The voter, having 
a natural aversion to hard times, or having conceived in youth a 
life-long distrust of Democrats, has nothing to do but wreak his 
vengeance on the nearest visible object of his dislike that happens 
to have a nominal association with the national administration then 
in power. It is not simply that the city candidates are tagged with 
a national label. Worse than that, they are put at the bottom of 
the same long ticket with candidates for the national and state © 
offices, so that the voter can hardly fail to drag his national party _ 
politics into the local contest. — 


Diverting the Voters’ Attention 


When the voter has finished with electing officials to interpret _ 
his wishes in the city governing body, that perhaps is the end of his" 
troubles? No indeed! He must select the city’s legal counsellor. 
Perhaps also he is required to pass upon the men who would file 
the city’s records and manage a lot of clerical routine business— 
the candidates for city clerk. He may also be expected to vote 
upon an auditor. Now all these questions serve no’ other real 
purpose than to distract the voter’s attention. The city’s attorney 
is not the private adviser of the individual voters. He is no real 
issue to them. As for the city clerk, the only issue is that of office 
honesty and efficiency, which is scarcely a debatable question. 
And the auditor—his function is to keep accounts straight—a _ 
function for which he should be responsible to his direct superiors, — 
the governing body. a7 

But the end is not yet. The voter selects the chief executive. 
And the mayor looms up so much larger on the ballot; he is so much 
more conspicuous as a figure in the official community that in most 
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cities men have come to regard him as the one great local issue. 
They have come to regard the city as safe for at least another period 
if a “‘good man” was elected to the position. The mayor is not 
usually chosen on the merits of his policies. He is often simply a 
heroic figure set up to oppose some dark sinister person who is the 
particular outrage of the year. In the election campaign he is too 
busy dissecting his opponent’s vices to seriously discuss any impor- 
tant local issue. — 


Watching the Sources of Public Policy = 


So much for the individual voter. Now for the electors in the 
mass: the legislating branch of the government has been assembled 
and the mayor and the other minor officers have taken the oath of 
office. Are the voters’ troubles over? No, the issues are further 
complicated. It would not do to have the people keeping their 
attention on a single spot of government. They might too easily 
control the sources of official action! And so, the government is 
constructed to present to the electorate not one face, or two, or 
even possibly three, for the council is split into separate houses, 
the mayor constitutes a third source of power and each of the minor 
elective officers is commissioned directly by the people and thereby 
authorized to operate in his own little sphere. Every one of these 
separate offices is virtually a separate government. Every one of 
them is a standing issue in the community (or would be if the theory 
of popular election worked out). For why should the people elect 
a city attorney or a city clerk or an auditor, if he is not an issue to 
them? Why hold an election when there is nothing to decide? 

But the multiplication of issues is surely ended? Hardly! 
When one looks to the outward organization in the separate houses 
of the council, he has not seen the source of real power and activity. 
He must dig deeper, for the council is divided up in committees and 
the really important policies are already decided when they come 
before the official representatives of the people—and confusion is 
multiplied as many more times as there are committees in both 


houses of the council. sds 
Mixing up Law-Making with Administration 


q But let us keep going. The council surely will have the good- 
hess to confine itself to the sort of things that councils are sup- 
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posed to do, i.e., the framing of laws and giving of general directions 
to the operating departments of the city. But not so under the 
old order of city government. Such councils confuse their law- 
making functions and tangle themselves up with a lot of questions 
of detail which keep them from looking the policies of the city 
squarely in the face. They are obliged, for example, to pass upon 
the appointments of administrative offices made by the mayor under 
a beneficent “check”? known as “confirmation.” If it comes to a 
straight open issue as to whether Main Street is to be extended, that 
simple question has to be balanced against the appointment of the 
third assistant deputy of charities. If it is a question of restricting 
the number of saloons, that may be tangled up with the selection of 
a deputy wharfinger. The chances are also that the committees 
of the councils, instead of framing up the policies for the city, will 
actually try to act as the executive heads of the city departments. 
And this notwithstanding they are not elected on that issue or with 
any reference to their fitness to perform such specific services, but 
only to represent the wishes of one of the districts of the city. 


No Clear Executive Issue 


Turn now to the executive side of the government. The mayor 
is at the head. But at the outset we discover that the voters cannot 
make a clear issue with him of any bad piece of administration that 
is perpetrated. The mayor simply is not responsible for the duties 
which are legally conferred upon him. He undertakes a policy of 
retrenchment in the water department. But the “confirmation” 
clause in the charter dictates that any man he may propose for 
executing that trust must be satisfactory to the powers that control 
the council. It may be, too, that he will need legal advice before 
proceeding on a given course. But unlike any private executive, 
he has no choice in the selection of his own lawyer. The people 
(nominally) have decided that question for him in advance, as 
though the city attorney were their private lawyer. The mayor may 
even find the incumbent scheming to discredit his administration 
in the eyes of the people. The mayor may be blamed for the mis- 
management of the finances. But he has practically no choice but 
to put his stamp of approval on the work of the council who, with 
precious little real executive knowledge of administrative needs, 
have framed the budget to their own liking. And so when the 
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mayor turns up for reélection and his record is under discussion, 
he can always say that he has not been givén the proper where- 
withal to do the work entrusted to him. 

Descending into the depths of city government, perhaps we 
shall find the issues clear at last. Physicians in the hospitals will be 
chosen for their skill in coping with disease; draftsmen in the engi- __ 
neering departments for their mechanical ability; inspectors because 
of their peculiar fitness to inspect public works. These would 
seem clear administrative issues. But everybody knows that the | 
issues here, again, are clouded. Bricklayers are not selected for 
hospital work, but doctors who ought to be bricklayers are — 
given preferment. Barbers, perhaps, are chosen as building in- 
spectors and grocery clerks for foremen. The issue of skill and ~~ 
efficiency is obscured beyond all recognition by the issue of personal — 
reward for party service. = 


q Parallel Conditions in State Government 


Now every American citizen knows that the foregoing is but 
a tame, conservative description of political conditions in American 
cities. He perhaps does not realize that while the 400 cities have 


been rescued from the deep dark jungle of confusion, state govern- 
ments remain practically exact parallels in every detail of the system 
described. To summarize: 


(1) State governments suffer from the confusion of jurisdictions (national, 
state and local) when state officers are elected on the same ballot with congress- 
men, United States senators and local officers. 

(2) The artificial district plan (although more justifiable and perhaps 
even unavoidable in the state government) gives rise to petty localisms and log- 
rolling. 

(3) Bi-cameral legislative bodies leave the state voter guessing as to where 
the source of the law-making power really is. 

(4) The legislative committees often essay to exercise what amounts to — 
executive power over the heads of administrative departments, especially in finan- 
cial matters. 

(5) The legislature elected to make laws, and properly on that issue alone __ 
(if politics is to be clear and simple) exercises a real appointing power through 7 
“confirmation.” 

(6) The election of minor administrative state officials drags administration “ 
into politics. 

(7) The responsibility of the executive is obscured in the exercise of the — 
appointing and budget making power. 

(8) In all but ten states the clerical, technical and professional officers and 
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employees of the state are chosen without any definite examination of their fitness 
for their particular work, and probably in the majority of cases because of party 
service rendered. 


? How the Federal Government Suffers 


The federal government also is a sufferer from most of the con- 
fusion of issues which has done more than anything else to make 
city government “‘the most conspicuous American failure.” Only 
three qualifying statements need be made in this connection: 


(1) The federal government has no elective administrative officials, not 
even an elective judiciary. 

(2) The merit system has been extended well down into the administrative 
service. 

(3) The federal government gets rather the best of it in popular elections by 
commanding the attention of the electorate as against state and local issues. 


A significant point to remember is that these three exceptions 
from the general rule of American practice probably account for the 
reputation for superior efficiency which the federal government 
enjoys. 

Cities Pointing the Way Out 


Now the cities of America have found the way out of former 
perplexities and difficulties by a sweeping process of simplification. 
We may take the new Dayton city government as a type. 

When the voter starts to form his government he casts his 
ballot not as the denizen of an artificial geographical section of the 
city. He is expected to act as a citizen of the community as a 
whole and the ballot affords no encouragement for his being any- 
thing else. 

When he places his cross opposite the name of a candidate he 
is not forced to bring to mind the state of the wheat crop in Kansas 
or the policy of the Democratic administration in Mexican affairs. 
It is a straight, unconfused local issue which is put before him. 

On his ballot are the names of none but candidates for legis- 
lative or law-making offices—and only one set of these, all of equal 
rank and importance. He must think of his candidates not in 
terms of their executive or professional ability, but simply as to the 
degree in which they represent his general point of view on city 
affairs. 


In voting for his candidates, since he votes for a group, it is 
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practically impossible for him to vote against anyone. He must 
vote for somebody. So that there would be no particular point in 
any candidate going abouf and throwing up a lot of dust in the 
eyes of the people by abusing someone else on the ticket and neg- 
lecting the vital question at issue. 

Likewise, the whole body of voters are able to watch a single 
group of men at the city hall and know that by doing so they control 
the source of power, policy and activity all the way down the ad- 
ministration to the last office boy. They do not have to watch the 
city legislatures, plus a mayor, plus a number of independent elective 
administrative officers. There is one source of power and not 
half a dozen. 


7 d Legislature Has Real Responsibility 


And when the council gets down to work the citizen knows 
that what he sees in the open council meeting is real business and 
not a lot of fake motions calculated and designed to fool him. 

The council has been divested of the care over the details of 
administration and it is able to devote itself exclusively to the one 
purpose for which it has been chosen, the framing of policies. It 
makes only one appointment. There is no material for trades and 
deals. Its members do not attempt to act as heads of administra- 
tive departments. 

On the executive side, the issue is equally simple. In the first 
place, the executive (city manager) is not selected for his oratory or 
for his wire-pulling proclivities. The only issue in his selection is 
his ability to fill a post whose duties are well defined. 

As it is not his business to decide what the city shall do but 
only to execute orders and to make suggestions of policies, he is not 
chosen by the people but by the governing body, which in its turn 
is responsible to the people for getting its orders enforced. <7 


And having been appointed to do executive work he (the city 


manager) is given control over the tools with which to execute the 
job. He does not select his commissioner of public works or com- 
missioner of finance from a list of men who have friends on the coun- 
cil or who have shown a particular unfitness for their duties, but 
from the men who are particularly qualified in the special lines. 
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: The city manager also formulates the budget and he is the 
_ appropriate person to do it since he knows the financial needs of 
the city as no mere fraction of the council can. Since he repre- 
sents the interests of the whole city and all the departments, he 
can view every request for appropriations in its relation to every 
other. But the city manager only recommends and suggests and 
the power of the purse is retained in the elective body where it 
belongs. 

a The responsibility of the executive, moreover, is facilitated by 
the ‘‘merit system,’’ which enables him to sift the qualifications of 
candidates for administrative office, relieves him of the burden of 
the detail of selection and leaves him free to plan and execute the 
policies laid down for him by the city’s governing body. 

And so we have in Dayton and the other thirty or forty odd 
cities that are organized on the same plan, a complete disentangle- 
ment of the lines of responsibility. This is a process of making the 
citizens as well as the officers responsible. There is a complete 
clearing up of the issues, political, executive and administrative. 

We therefore seem to have, in the example of city governments 
of the city-manager type (and to a less degree in the older commis- 
sion government type), a suggestive program of constructive sim- 
plification for every unit of government. These cities have stand- 
ardized the principle of responsibility as the key to the representa- 

tive, responsible, efficient administration of public affairs. - 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT 


AGRICULTURE, MINING, FORESTRY AND FISHERIES a . 


Moraan, Dick T. Land Credits: A Plea for the American Farmer. Pp. xvi, 
299. Price, $1.50. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1915. 


To the economist this book is more interesting as a specimen of the ideas 
underlying radical southwestern agrarianism than as a contribution to knowl- 
edge. It is the result of some nine months’ work by an Oklahoma congressman 
fired with desire to relieve the oppressed American farmer—his constituents—from 
discriminatory interest rates. 

The author starts with the thesis that lack of cheap credit, attended by dis- 
crimination by existing financial agencies against farmers, is the chief cause of 
the farmer’s difficulties. He examines European policies briefly to find what 
they have in common, and stresses two points: long time and absolute security 
(the latter often associated with government aid). He next presents an interesting 
legislative history of the various land-credit bills, and urges objections to the follow- 
ing provisions of the three “officially endorsed” bills: private corporations, ex- 
pense of administration, inefficiency (due to lack of concentration), no hard and 
fast regulation of the interest rate, no government aid to make bonds secure. 
The bulk of the book—chapters V to XI1I—deals with these objections, the largest 
share of attention being given to government aid (82 pp.). 

The author himself favors (1) centralization in one powerful federal organiza- 
tion; (2) a uniform maximum of 5 per cent on loans; (3) a government guarantee 
of bonds, or, if that be impossible, a contribution to a large reserve fund. 

A fundamental error is the failure to appreciate the reasons for the existence 
of different rates of interest in different regions. 

. Haney. 


COMMERCE AND TRANSPORTATION 


Dunpar, Seymour. A History of Travel in America. (4 vols.) Pp. li, 1529. 
Price, $10.00. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1915. 


The scope of this work is broader than is indicated in its title. It is a his- 
tory of the development of facilities for transportation and their introduction 
and use in the United States. While of special interest to students of transpor- 
tation the work is also of very great value to all who are interested in the story 
of the social and commercial development of America, particularly as that de- 
velopment has been the result of the increase in facilities for travel and trade. 

The method of presenting the subject is fortunate in that it appeals not only 
to the trained scholar but to the general reader. As stated in the preface, “the 
sources for the text have been files of early newspapers; various collections of 
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manuscripts and documents in libraries, historical societies and elsewhere; dia- 
ries, letters and printed chronicles of pioneers; narratives in state and local histo- 
ries.’’ Carried through the volumes are some four hundred illustrations which 
in themselves are a pictorial record of the entire period covered by the text. 
These appropriately begin with the fashioning of a dugout and a pioneer carry- 
ing his family in a log canoe, and end with the flight of an aviator, June 13, 1910, 
from New York City to Philadelphia, overtaking a railroad train running at 
fifty miles an hour. In the choice of pictures as well as in the selection of illus- 
trative stories or anecdotes from personal narratives, the author has shown dis- 
criminating taste, and the result is entirely pleasing. 

The reader will be interested in the description of the wastefulness of the 
methods employed in the early days by those who were attempting to solve the 
pressing problems of transportation. The reason for the methods, however, is 
apparent and the waste was inevitable. It waé a period of experiments and make- 
shifts. Much of the loss was due to the inevitable discarding of one instrument 
for a better one, as when the wagon gave way to the canal, and the canal to the 
railroad. Some of the loss, however, was unnecessary, the result of a short- 
sighted policy on the part of those who attempted to add to their own profits 
by the destruction of their rivals. Of one phase of this the author observes, 
“The fight by which the railroad overwhelmed the canals and destroyed many 
of them, instead of recognizing the ultimate value of the two highways to each 
other, was one outcome of the jealousy and shortsightedness engendered by 
those conditions under which the modern era in transportation began. So, also, 
was the similar hostility manifested for a time by the railroads—though less 
openly—to the improvement of wagon roads and to river traffic. Today many of 
the railways are systematically, and at large monetary cost, educating the people 
in the value of better wagon roads and are even beginning to suggest the resus- 
citation of the canal system and its extension, after the method used in France, 
in those parts of the United States to which that process is adaptable.”’ 

In the main Mr. Dunbar’s work is a natural, orderly and well balanced ac- 
count of his subject. He strays from the path, however, in his discussion of the 
relations of the white people and the Indians. His departure is less marked in 
his story of the unfriendly treatment of the Indians by the early settlers which 
resulted in the long confinement of the whites within the territory east of the 
Alleghenies and in greatly restricting travel and emigration previous to the time 
that Boone broke through the barrier and led a band of settlers to the neutral 
territory of Kentucky by way of his Wilderness road. But in dealing with the 
removal of the Indians of the northwest and particularly with the harsher evic- 
tion of the well civilized tribes of the South, the author consumes more than 200 
pages. Though the chapters are of great interest, yet his explanation that ‘“‘such 
were the methods used throughout the country—both North and South, for 
clearing the region east of the Mississippi for white movement and do- 
minion, and that constitute the foundation on which the white race erected 
the unparalleled system of highways, canals, and railroads,’’ hardly justifies the | 
detailed account of Indian history. The same criticism may be made with re- 
spect to the story of the expulsion of the Mormons from Nauvoo. 

The volumes are attractive in appearance and the paper and press work are 
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excellent. The history is worthy of a place on the shelves of every school and 


public library. 
Hoven, B. Otney. Practical Exporting. Pp. 623. Price, $4.00. New York: 
The Johnston Export Publishing Company, 1915. 


A comprehensive discussion of the exporting business based on years of prac- 

tical experience of the author as salesman, manufacturer and merchant. It ex- 

plains in detail all the steps taken in marketing goods in foreign countries: selling, 

preparation for shipment, transportation, financing and insurance. The rapid 

increase in the quantity and variety of the exports of the United States has created 

a wide demand for a book of this character, and business men will undoubtedly 
welcome such an authoritative and admirably constructed work. 

T. W. V. M. 


SnarrMan,!I.Leo. Railway Regulation. Pp. vi, 230. Price, $2.00. Chicago: 
LaSalle Extension University, 1915. 

4 This volume is a well-balanced and clear statement of the problem of railway 
regulation in the United States and an account of the efforts which have been 
made both by the states and by the federal government to solve the problem. 
References to decisions of courts and commissions are given throughout the 
text, and a short but well chosen bibliography is appended. 


® 
«LABOR PROBLEMS 
— » 


York: D. Appleton and Company, 1915. 


The chief merit of Miss Henry’s little book is the vision which it gives to the 
reader of the interrelationship and the social significance of the various efforts of 
woman along lines of concerted action. The economic forces which have thrust 
woman into industry are gradually teaching her the necessity for codperation. 
The two chief manifestations of this collective activity on the part of the working 
woman are to be seen in the struggle for economic betterment, the trade union 
movement, and in the struggle for the tool of political power, the ballot. The 
result of the trade union movement has been a linking up of the interests of the 
working woman with those of her working brother; the result of the effort to gain 
the ballot has been the realization of a common sisterhood among women of all 
classes. 

Four of the thirteen chapters of the book deal with the historical development 
of trade unions among women from the beginnings in 1825 to date. The remain- 
ing chapters are given up to specific problems, such as The Immigrant Woman 
and Organization, Women and the Vocations, The Working Woman and Marriage, 
The Working Woman and the Vote. 

The author pleads for technical education for the working-girl. ‘It is poor 
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policy and worse economy to argue that because a girl may be but a few yearsa __ 
wage-earner, it is therefore not worth while to make of her an efficient, capable _ 
wage-earner”’ (p. 186). Moreover, the working woman’s life today is separated 
into three dislocated stages, and our educational system makes no attempt to. 
bridge the gaps. Childhood, girlhood, and womanhood are unrelated, and “at 
no time is any intelligent preparation made either for a wage-earning or a domestic 7 
career” (p. 222). 

The style of the book is popular, in conformity with the author’s purpose of | 
supplying answers in convenient form to questions that are constantly being asked. 
The book is admirably fitted to give to the general reader a sympathetic realiza-_ 
tion of the significance to the working woman of industrial legislation, judicial ; 
decisions, the right to organize, and the right to vote. The student, as well as — 
the general reader, will be grateful for this concise treatment of the subject of 
woman and organization, though he will regret the almost total lack of reference 
citations in the book. A complete bibliography partially compensates for this — 
deficiency. 

Estaer L. Lirrie. 


Simmons College. 


Hussanp, JosepH. America at Work. Pp. 111. Price, $1.00. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin Company, 1915. 


Can we personify material facts of modern industrial society? Must we 
always express material power in terms of horse power, or material bigness in 
terms of feet, or material amount in terms of bushels? Can we not better con- 
vey our sense of power, of bigness, of quantity, by personifying those things, 
and at the same time, prevent the endless crush of facts with which we deal from 
palling on our enthusiasm and imagination? Mr. Husband, in this little book 
of twelve chapters, has selected a number of commonplace, everyday phases of 
our industrial life and told them with a glamor and romance that makes us pic- 
ture anew the semaphore, the fire damp, or the factory. 


J. H.W. 


Jounsen, Jutta E. (Compiled by). Unemployment. Pp. xl, 242. Price, $1.00. 
New York: The H. W. Wilson Company, 1915. 


Anyone who has taken up the study of unemployment appreciates how 
difficult it is to get in touch with the best modern thought about unemployment. 
Miss Johnsen has made a really valuable contribution, not only to debaters but 
also to any student of unemployment, in bringing together these carefully selected 
readings. 

The first part of the book consists of a brief both for and against a national 
system of public labor exchanges and an extensive bibliography, which is par- 
ticularly complete in its references to labor exchanges and public work. The 
main portion of the book consists of selected readings on unemployment. 

Miss Johnsen may be criticised, along with most other students of unemploy- 
ment, in that she has not given sufficient attention to the articles dealing with 
the steadying of employment by employers. 


J. H.W. 
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MONEY, BANKING, AND FINANCE 


Hata, Ropert M. The Exemption of Improvements from Taxation in Canada and 
the United States. Pp. 291. New York: Published by the Committee on 
Taxation, 1915. ‘ 


Post, Louis F. The Tazation of Land Values. (Fifth Edition.) Pp. 179. 
Price, $1.00. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1915. 


Dr. Haig’s timely study is an important contribution to the literature on 
taxation of land and improvements. It is the first (and the more valuable) of two 
_ reports! which he has prepared for the Committee on Taxation of New York 

_ City, and presents the results of a field investigation carried on in the summer of 
_ 1914. The report is divided into two parts. Part One (pp. 11-258) is ‘‘an effort 
to state concisely all the available facts which may aid in understanding the 
_ system of taxation in force in the varicus cities or throw light upon its effects.” 
_ The experience of cities of the United States with exemption of improvements 
calls for but brief treatment (pp. 241-58), this being mainly a consideration of 
Tax Commissioner Pastoriza’s extra-legal actions in Houston, Texas, in under- 
_ assessing improvements and personal property (which the courts forbade in March, 
(1915). But in the Canadian provinces of Saskatchewan, Alberta and British 
Columbia, practically all the municipalities tax improvements at a lower rate 
than land, and many, including the cities of Vancouver, Victoria and Edmonton, 
do not tax them at all; also there are special provincial land taxes. Dr. Haig has 
aimed to show the place of these land taxes in the scheme of provincial and local 
finance, and, as a result, his report is a valuable compendium of the fiscal systems 
of the Canadian West. 

Part Two (pp. 261-80) is entitled Generalizations and Conclusions. The 
more important of these may be summarized as follows. Exemption of im- 
provements in western Canada, though ‘‘not the primary cause of building activ- 
ity’’ (p. 270), has stimulated it; indeed, real estate men have favored the policy 
because ‘“‘they are eager to encourage anything which promises to assist in in- 
creasing land values and nothing seems to be more effective for this purpose than 
the rapid construction of buildings’ (pp. 275-76). Land speculation has not 
been hindered greatly in the larger cities because of the low tax rates, but it has 
become profitless if some of the smaller towns, where tax rates have been high. 
The land taxes have not been adequate revenue producers under all circumstances; 
in some Alberta towns rates as high as 8} per cent were found necessary (p. 142), 
with over-assessment of land as an alternative. The steps toward exemption 
were free from undesirable results only when land values were increasing so rapidly 
that neither a lessening of the tax base nor an increase in the rate was involved. 
The effects of exemption upon general prosperity cannot be isolated because of 
the complexity of economic forces, and because nearly all the cities possess ‘‘ex- 
clusive characteristics of greater importance than their tax systems’’ (p. 264). 
Finally, it is significant that ‘the Canadian experiments have been confined to 
young cities” (p. 280). 

1The title of the other report is, Some Probable Effects of the Exemption of Improvements 
from Taxation in the City of New York (pp. = Both reports were presented in the fall of 
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Mr. Post's book is the fifth edition, but slightly revised, of a work which 
ranks as one of the strongest presentations of the single tax argument. Mr. 
Post was one of the earliest of Henry George’s converts and was intimately asso- 
ciated with him for many years, hence he is able to speak with authority on the 
subject of the single tax. Here Mr. Post treats exclusive land value taxation (1) 
as a tax reform, and (2) as an industrial reform. The argument is the familiar 
single tax argument, with particular stress upon two ideas: that land taxes con- 
form to the benefit principle, which is the true principle of justice in taxation; and 
that no permanent amelioration in economic conditions can take place until 
society, rather than private individuals, receives the income from land, the source 
from which labor produces wealth. 

The book is divided into three parts: the argument proper (pp. 1-53); “An- | 
swers to Typical Questions” regarding the single tax (pp. 54-81); and “Explana- 
tory and Illustrative Notes’ (pp. 85-179). Some of the material in the latter 
part is so important that it might better have been incorporated in the argument 
proper. 

Artuur N. Youna. 
Princeton University. 


' SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


ConkKiin, Epwin G. Heredity and Environment. Pp. xiv, 533. Price, $2.00. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1915. 


For many years it has been my custom to begin a course on social institutions — 
by a brief survey of the concept of evolution and a sketch of modern biology. 
It often has been difficult to find books for collateral reading which would cover _ 
in broad and suggestive fashion this field, and yet not be too technical for non- 
biologists. For this purpose I have found Dr. Conklin’s book of great value. 
His discussion is thorough and accurate, yet is popular in style. He does not 
ignore disputed points, neither does he dwell on them to the confusion of the 
reader. The many illustrations are well chosen. 

In reality the author has given us a study of heredity with special reference 
to man. The volume is divided into six chapters. The first, Facts and Factors 
of Development, describes the growth of the organism from the egg to maturity, 
including the development of the mind, and a survey of the theories of the causes 
of such growth. In the second chapter, Cellular Basis of Heredity and Develop- 
ment, we are given a very complete résumé of what is now known about the cell | 
and the mechanism of heredity. The third chapter, Phenomena of Inheritance, 
describes the inherited resemblances and differences, the statistical and the exper- 
imental methods of studying inheritance and gives an excellent account of Men- 
delianism. Beginning with chapter four, Influence of Environment, we enter 
the vexed field of the interaction of internal and external elements. Without — 
taking a dogmatic position, the author outlines the questions involved and shows © 
what is now known as to the power of external stimulants to cause changes. He 
makes clear that normal growth must take place under favorable conditions and 

is thus able to emphasize the necessity of Euthenics in social life. In chapter 
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five, The Control of Heredity: Eugenics, is treated. We are shown that artificial 
selection in animal breeding has produced nothing but has merely made new com- 
-binations of elements thought desirable. There has been in historic times no 
_ improvement in human heredity and there is no likelihood that any program of 
eugenics will greatly change the situation. Nevertheless negative eugenics, the 
_ prevention of the reproduction of the defective is to be commended. 

The title of the last chapter is Genetics and Ethics. In this we have a survey 
of the attempts to explain human conduct, a discussion of fatalism, free-will, 
determinism, ete. Professor Conklin believes that with the evolution of the 
higher centers there has come increasing freedom in the sense at least of power of 
inhibiting reaction to stimuli. Man is freer than other animals. Normal men 
may respond to higher stimuli than animals, stimuli social in origin and nature, 
not chemical and physical. Hence comes responsibility. In this response to 
social stimuli men are not equal and the inequality is in part due to differences of 
heredity, in part to differences of life. Hence society has many duties to the 
individual. The present civilization is not the highest to which we may attain, 
nor are we as individuals as highly developed as might be. 

This brief sketch indicates the general ground covered by the author. In 
my opinion he has given us a timely and valuable book which will be of greatest 
value to those who want to know what modern biology has accomplished and what 
its problems are, particularly those which relate to human development. 


KELSEY. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Hoare, H. J. Old Age Pensions. Pp. xi, 196. Price 3s. 6d. London: P. 8. 
King and Son, 1915. 


This is one of the first volumes to reach America which gives an account of 
the actual working of the old age pension system adopted in England in 1908. 
The method of the author is to discuss the treatment of cases of applicants show- 
ing the interpretation put by the authorities upon the questions of age, residence 
and nationality, income, assistance from private or public relief agencies. Though 
he may thereby make the discussion “practical and human,” as he claims, he 
greatly minimizes its value for the foreigner who is not so much interested in 
administrative details which naturally turn largely on purely local conditions. 
In the ninth chapter he considers the statistics and shows the distribution of 
pensioners in England, Ireland and Scotland, the second named having an undue 
percentage. The statistics are not complete and the author says it is impossible 
to get complete returns from the authorities. On the whole, he is much pleased 
with the results of the system. Though he sees occasional injustices he thinks 
these may be easily remedied, and in the last chapter he makes a few suggestions 
astochanges. 
Hurry, J. B. Vicious Circles in Sociology and their Treatment. Pp. 34. Price, 

80 cents. Philadelphia: F. Blakiston’s Son and Company, 1915. 


’ Barring the “vicious” use of the term Sociology in which the author hope- 


I lessly confuses Sociology which Social Pathology, he has given us a very suggestive 
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little monograph, showing how causes produce results which in turn become 
causes ad. inf. ‘‘For example, poverty often leads to insufficient nourishment, 
to mal]nutrition, to impaired physical and mental vigor, to diminished earning 
power and thus to a perpetuation and aggravation of poverty.” 

A large number of such “vicious circles” are presented. The remedy lies _ 
in our ability “to effect a breach at the point of least resistance, thus averting the _ 
ordinary sequence.’ This is the task of the social “physician,’’ however, ned 
not that of the sociologist. 


J.P. L. 


Jacost, Mary Putnam. “Common Sense” Applied to Woman Suffrage. (Second — 
Edition.) Pp. xv, 236. Price, $1.00. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, — 
1915. 


At the New York State Constitutional Convention of 1894, Mary Putnam 
Jacobi, one of the first woman physicians in the world, delivered a powerful address — 
for the enfranchisement of the women of the state. This address, in expanded 
form, we find in the book, Common Sense Applied to Woman Suffrage. 

The protest against political inequality of women first arose when women — 
abolitionists were forbidden to speak in public for the freedom of the slave. Since _ 
that time the revolution in the industrial, educational and governmental position 
of women has removed the suffrage argument from the realms of abstract theory, _ 
and has made it a question of practical politics. After considering the argu- — 
ments against the enfranchisement of women, Dr. Jacobi points out the benefits | 
of such a step—these being (1) the psychological effect upon the women them- _ 
selves, through giving them a consciousness of power, and (2) the uplifting effect 
upon the government as a whole through the liberation of the practical social 
enthusiasm characteristic of women. 

Although twenty-two years have elapsed since Dr. Jacobi presented this 
address, the abstract rights of the matter as she gave them are as pertinent and 
all-inclusive today as they were at thattime. The book is well worth reading, 


for it gives a masterly argument for the ever-advancing cause of woman suffrage. 
J. M. 


Scnarrrer, Henry. The Social Legislation of the Primitive Semites. Pp. xiv, 
245. Price, $2.35. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1915. 


A somewhat more appropriate title for this volume would have been Property 
Rights among the Primitive Semites. Social legislation as such is scarcely re- 
ferred to. On the real subject of the thesis the author has done a valuable piece 
of work and has made a real contribution to economic and social literature. He 
has compiled existing information from widely scattered sources on the subjects of 
slavery, interest, security, land tenure and kindred topics among the ancient 
Hebrews, Babylonians and Arabians. Incidental to the purpose of the book he 
has discussed the metronymic and patronymic types of the family, the principle | 
of agnation and the duties and responsibilities of the next of kin. The only social 
contribution made by the book is a generalization not even made by the author 
but one which arises out of the comparative studies, viz., that social customs and 
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institutions among different peoples assume common forms under like environ- 


Wap, Lituuan D. The House on Henry Street. Pp. xii, 317. New York: 


Henry Holt and Company, 1915. 


In as significant a contribution to the literature of the settlement movement 
as Miss Addams’ similar work, Twenty Years at Hull House, another leading 
woman of America has told the absorbing annals of The House on Henry Street. 
The author lays no claim to any theoretic interpretation of industrial society. 
There is lacking, perhaps, the sympathetic comprehension of modern life, the 
yearning idealism of the well-loved writer of the earlier settlement story. Yet the 
successful executive, as she comes to write, puts many a literary artist to shame 
by virtue of the vividness of her experiences and the lucid directness of the telling. 
There is here in this book the calm understanding, the tempered practicality of 
an energetic mind set to the solving of definite problems, to the high end that the 
means of fuller life be provided for the East Side multitude. And fuller tribute 
might be paid the uniquely intellectual people, so responsive, and eager for self- 
help. 

Miss Wald’s fascinating human document gives substantial proof of the 
accomplishment of the settlement in economic and social reform. Like Miss 
Addams, she has never been content with the idea of the settlement as a neigh- 
borhood house, a center of sweetness and light in the dreary tenement waste. 
Naturally, there is the splendid record of the work of clubs and classes, educational 
and dramatic organizations, summer homes and camps, made possible by the devo- 
tion of Miss Wald’s supporters and helpers, who have spared no expenditure of 
wealth and personal service; and the precious end has been the safeguarding and 
directing of youth, and the interpretation of America to the adult immigrant. 

But Miss Wald’s vision has been wider. She has ever seen the larger need 
of socializing the adjustments and experiments which she has made, the immense 
gain of multiplying her achievement by enlisting school and state in social ser- 
vice. For instance, the Settlement had its humble beginning—Miss Wald tells 
us—in the desire to bring nursing-care to the poor; this practical aim gave her 
service the assurance of immediate civic worth. We learn how the way was 
gradually opened for the incorporation of the nursing work in the schools of the 
city, effecting an epoch-making advance in public health administration. 

So The Nurses Settlement, under Miss Wald, became the center of move- 
ments which fostered the extension of civic functions in education and recreation. 
Her vigorous leadership aided the organization of the garment trade workers, 
especially the Jewish girls, and helped to achieve that unique experiment in indus- 
try, The Joint Board of Sanitary Control. Her interest extended to political 
reform and to state innovations such as The Factory Investigating Commission 
and The Bureau of Industry and Immigration, which sought the protection of the 
woman-worker and the immigrant. The establishment of the Federal Childrens’ 
Bureau, we learn was in no small measure due to her persistent effort. Even 
a cursory perusal of the book cannot but impress the reader with the record of 
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social achievement by The House on Henry Street, a record of which both Miss 
Wald and the city of New York may be justly proud. rs 

Francis Tyson, 
University of Pittsburgh, 


POLITICAL AND GOVERNMENTAL PROBLEMS 


Beman, Lamar T. (Compiled by). Selected Articles on Prohibition of the Liquor : 
Traffic. Pp. liv, 168. Price, $1.00. White Plains: The H. W. Wilson 
Company, 1915. | 


Burcess, Jounn W. The Reconciliation of Government with Liberty. Pp. xix, 304. 
Price, $2.50. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1915. 


In this book Professor Burgess considers the fundamental problem of political — 
science, the adjustment of authority and freedom, whose extremes, despotism — 
and anarchy are equally undesirable, and traces throughout the historical devel- _ 
opment of the state the various methods by which the solution of this problem — 
has been attempted. Asia, which contributed the world’s religions, made little 
contribution to politics, the Mohammedan states, which contain the most 
promising elements, excluding non-Mohammedans from equal rights. Traces 
of legal protection for individual liberties are found in Greece and Rome, the © 
Ephors and Tribunes acting as conservators of custom against arbitrary govern- 
mental encroachment. No guarantee of personal liberty is found in the much- _ 
praised system of the early Teutons. Their contribution is stated to be along 
the line of political rights, the share of individuals in governing authority. : 

The church is praised, perhaps unduly, for standing throughout the greater — 
part of history as the protector of individual rights, although the fact is pointed 
out that the church, like other devices w hich at first served to check the govern- 
ment, later became a part of the government and thus lost its original function of | 
checking arbitrary authority. The Reformation, favoring monarchy at first, as_ 
the national monarchs assumed church headship, later helped liberty through its’ 
philosophy of individualism. On the other hand, the spirit of the Renaissance 
led to anarchy, going too far in its reaction against authority. On this basis a 
generalization is made concerning the rational nature of the democratic revolu-— 
tions in England and Germany, under the guidance of the theory of Reformation 
freedom, and the radical revolutions in France and Italy under the theory of 
Renaissance freedom. The outcome of these revolutions, the supremacy of repre- 
sentative legislatures, while extending political rights to many, left the govern- — : 
ment unchecked and supreme; and in the opinion of the author all- powerful — 
legislatures are potentially more dangerous than the monarchs which they dis- 
placed. 

The great danger, therefore, in the states of modern Europe is the legislature, — 
especially where one of the two chambers becomes predominant. This breaks 
down the separation of powers existing in bi-cameral equality and, by means of 
the Cabinet system, subordinates the executive and prevents the checks and 
balances which indirectly safeguard liberty. For a satisfactory adjustment of 
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authority and freedom, the author demands the following factors: “the organized 
continuing sovereignty back of, separate from, and supreme over the government, 
the full declaration of the constitutional immunities of the individual against all 
governmental power, the balance of the governmental machinery in so far as to 
prevent autocracy on the one side or parliamentary absolutism on the other, and 
the constitutional judiciary, permanent and non-political, and vested with the 
power to protect the individual against governmental encroachments.” Swit- 
zerland alone, with its popular referendum on constitutional an.endments, properly 
distinguishes between state and government, and organizes the former for the 
guarantee of civil rights. In South America, Argentina alone has the constitu- 
tional machinery for safeguarding civil freedom, and is called “the light and hope 
of South America.”” The United States, while falling behind Switzerland in 
its failure to provide for popular constitution-amending, is otherwise most ad- 
vanced in its public law. Its constitution is not amended by the ordinary govern- 
ment, a Bill of Rights is found in the Constitution, an independent judiciary pro- 
tects individual liberties, and extensive checks and balances prevent the undue 
strength of any governmental organ. 

Several recent tendencies in American politics give the author much con- 
cern and seem to him to be dangerous encroachments on freedom. Among these 
are the decisions of the Supreme Court in the Insular Cases, by which it was 
reasoned that the provisions of the Constitution do not extend over our depend- 
encies, the Income Tax amendment, which gives Congress a dangerous power of 
unlimited taxation, the initiative, referendum, and recall, which seem to break 
down the author’s theory of a sovereign people distinct from the government, 
and the general increase of paternalistic governmental activities. 

While this book is a valuable and suggestive study, one cannot but resent 
the author’s far-fetched historical interpretations, and especially the constant 
attention to the formal legal organization of the state rather than to the way in 
which its system actually works. A book that praises the civil liberty of Bul- 
garia or Venezuela and condemns that of England, because of the nature of tech- 
nical constitutional provisions, loses sight of the spirit that determines the actual 
nature of states. The writer also disagrees with the author concerning the loca- 
tion of sovereignty and has never been able to find any sovereign organized behind 
the government. To the writer the organ that amends the constitution is always 
a part of the government, and nothing more, having that specific function to 
perform and no further power. Sovereignty is, therefore, exercised by all the 
organs that share in expressing the state’s will, including electorate and Con- 
stitution-amending body, and no organization of the state behind the government 
is possible. The statement that the organ which amends the constitution should 
not govern, and that which guarantees civil liberty should not ordinarily make or 
administer law is, however, sound political science. The expression “two-thirds” 
(p. 300) should obviously read “three-fourths.” 


Amherst College. an 
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Coker, Francis Witutam. Readings in Political Philosophy. Pp. xv, 573. 
Price, $2.25. New York: The Macmillan Company. 


This book gives practically 600 pages of excerpts from the readings of the 
following political uneorists: Plato, Aristotle, Polybius, St. Thomas Aquinas, 
Dante, Marsiglio, Machiavelli, Calvin, Vindiclae Contra Tyrannos, Bodin, 
Hooker, Grotius, Milton, Hobbes, Harrington, Locke, Montesquieu, Rousseau, 
Paine, and Bentham. The excerpts are along the lines on which governmental 
matters have been traditionally discussed. In a brief introductory note pre- 
ceding each selection Mr. Coker states in concise form the leading facts as to the 
life of the author and indicates what he regards as the author’s important con- 
tributions to the development of political theory. Following each selection is a 
citation of works in which the author and his theories are discussed. These 
select references as a rule are well chosen. There is a fair index. In his general 
bibliography the author gives the texts and editions from which he selected the 

- readings and a list o° critical and historical works. 


C. L. K. 


Garravup, R. Traité Théorique et Pratique du Droit Pénal Frangais. (2 vols.) 
Pp. ii, 1664. Price, 12 fr. ea. Paris: Librairie de la Société du Recueil 
Sirey. 


Hitt, Davi Jayne. The People’s Government. Pp. xiv, 286. Price, $1.25. 
New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1915. 


“Beginning with the state as the embodiment of force,”’ the author’s purpose, 
as stated by himself, is to “trace its development as a human ideal. Long dom- 
- inated by law regarded as a sovereign decree, this conception has been, in some 
parts of the earth at least, superseded by the idea of law as a mutual obligation. 
We shall witness the apparition of a wholly new phenomenon, the citizen—the 
self-conscious and responsible constituent of the state—no longer mutely receiving 
commands from a being of a different order, to whom he stands in the relation of 
a subject; but as law-maker, himself voluntarily determining the limits to which 
law may extend, and, as subject to law, accepting and respecting the principles 
which he himself has adopted. “And thus we shall find, it is hoped, in the citizen 
the solution of the problem of human government, and also of the codrdination of 
human governments in the world organization of humanity; for human rights are 
not the gift of governments, and governments need to be so organized as to furnish 
a complete security and guarantee for human rights. Upon this basis, and upon 
this basis alone, is it possible for all governments to submit their own conduct also 
to the rule of law.” 

As historian and diplomat Dr. Hill drew upon large and scholarly resources 
for the illustration of these theses. His style is clear and devoid of sensationalism, 
but the space which he allotted to himself permits only the most general discus- 
sion of thany controversial points. In his attitude toward our recent radicalism 
one is reminded strongly of President Nicholas Murray Butler’s Why Should We 
Change Our Form of Government? Social justice legislation would not seem to be 
so inherently anti-constitutional as Dr. Hill assumes, nor does his characteriza- 
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tion of its advocates (as for example on p. 218) impress one as altogether fair. 
On the other hand, the reader finds himself devoutly wishing that the author 
might expand the application of his principles to international relations into a 
volume at least as large as The People’s Government. 


R. C. B. 


Hott, Lucrus Hupson. An Introduction to the Study of Government. Pp. x, 
; , 388. Price, $2.00. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1915. 


This book is based upon literature long extant and contributes no particular 
point of view. As a rule, the facts submitted are accurate but the conclusions 
and judgment throughout the text are uninformed or relatively useless. Thus 
the author states that: “The constitutions of the leading states in the world 
today have been drawn with the essential truth of the theory of the separation of 
powers in mind.” Again on this same page (37): ‘Government today in demo- 
cratic states, whatever its historical origin may have been, is practically a mutual 
contract between the people and their governors, and exists under such recog- 
nized conditions that political tyranny has become an anachronism.” The 
author divides the functions of government into two classes: the necessary (or es- 
sential) and the optional (or unessential). Among the latter are included public 
works, public education, public charity, industrial regulation and public safety 
regulation. There are three necessary functions of government: financial, civil 
and military. “The military function of the government was the original, and 
is still the chief function of the government.” 


C. L. K. 


Munro, Witu1am Bennett. A Bibliography of Municipal Government in the 
_ _ United States. Pp. xiii, 472. Price, $2.50. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
d versity Press, 1915. 


Dr. Munro has made every student of municipal government his debtor. 
For many years the lack of anything approaching an adequate bibliography of 
municipal affairs has been a serious handicap to the systemauic study of munici- 
pal problems. Since the publication of the excellent bibliography by Professor 
Brooks nineteen years ago, a great mass of literature relating to municipal prog- 
ress has appeared. This material has been carefully systematized by Professor 
Munro and, as a result, students of municipal affairs are now in possession of a 
bibliography which will be an invaluable aid to special investigations. Further- 
more, this bibliography will be of very great service to the average citizen interested 
in municipal affairs. Whatever may be the subject in which he is interested, he 
will have ready reference to the most valuable and trustworthy material. The 
author has shown rare judgment in discriminating between the important and 
the unimportant publications relating to municipal affairs. This work should 
be placed in a prominent position in every public library for the purpose of stimu- 
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Srone, Haruan F. Law and Its Administration. Pp. vii, 232. Price, $1.50. | 

New York: Columbia University Press, 1915. 7 

It is a hackneyed formula of reviewers to state that a book ought to be in 
the hands of every citizen who is alive to the duties and the powers of his citizen- 
ship, but this statement so well applies to Dr. Stone’s recent work that one can- | 
not forbear using it. Amidst the welter of new works devoted to current prob- — 
lems, most of which either aim to attract attention by startling the reader with 
sensational views or else display a narrow, partisan spirit and a blind passion for 
some pet theory, it is a welcome relief to find in Dr. Stone’s work a sane, impartial — 
treatment of a subject which is usually approached with prejudice or preposses- _ 
sion. 

The eight lectures which make up Dr. Stone’s book were delivered at Colum- — 
bia University. They are written in an easy, flowing style, and are well adapted _ 
to the ordinary layman’s understanding. Nevertheless, they deal satisfactorily 
with many of the most important problems in the administration of the law, — 
besides giving a clear general outline of its history. It requires no little experi- 
ence and ability to give a technical subject such a simple, thorough presentation 
as is found in these lectures. 

Many false notions regarding the law and its administration which have _ 
gained currency through the muck-raking press receive a calm, well reasoned _ 
refutation in Dr. Stone’s work. It forms a notable contribution to the popular 
literature on the subject. 


- Crapr, Epwin J. Economic Aspects of the War. Pp. xiv, 340. Price, $1.50. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1915. 


7 As is indicated by its title, this volume by Professor Clapp of New York 
_ University concerns itself solely with the economic phases of the European war. 
It contains a forceful statement of how “the international lawlessness’’ of the 
a belligerents is affecting the commerce and industry of the United States. ‘‘From 
the very beginning this war went beyond the limit of military and naval actions. 
It became an ‘economic war’; namely, a process of interrupting the flow of com- 
merce between nevtrals and belligerents and even between neutrals themselves. 
The purpose was to deprive the interrupted belligerents of necessities of mili- 
tary material and civil life and so bring upon the enemy nation ‘pressure’ suffi- 
cient to end the war.” 
Professor Clapp shows in detail how the international rights of the United 
States have been repeatedly violated throughout this economic warfare. He 
outlines categorical!v how the various orders in council of Great Britain gradually 
increased the list of self-defined contraband goods, and how these orders as well 
as the so-called ‘“*lockade” of Germany finally ended the trade between the 
United States and Germany in non-contraband as well as contraband goods, 
and also interrupted trade between the United States and the neutral countries 
of Europe. He bases his views as to what manner of trade may legally be con- 
ducted largely upon the Declaration of London; yet much of the evidence pre- 
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ty 
effective when viewed in the light of the notes of protest 


which the State Department has forwarded to the British government. Since 
August, 1915, when the book was written, other occurrences have taken place 
but these tend to strengthen rather than to weaken the story of economic law- 


lessness which began early in the war. 


The book contains specific chapters on the various orders in council, the 
Wilhelmina case, the “‘blockade,’’ trade in cotton, copper and breadstuffs, the 
practicability of starving Germany, and the import and export situation. The 
grouping of exports into eight groups—(1) munitions, (2) materials for making 
munitions, (3) war supplies, (4) textiles, (5) hides, leather and footwear, (6) food- 
stuffs, (7) forage, and (8) all other exports—shows in an effective manner how the 
country’s increase in exports during the first part of the war, was based upon a 


war demand. 


The remedy which is suggested by the author is the effective use of the eco- 
nomic power which the war orders of the belligerents give to the United States. 
While stating that ‘‘the’German government cannot well call upon either inter- 
national law or its own practices to contest our right to ship arms to belligerent 
nations,”’ he regards a temporary embargo as an effective remedy for the manner 
in which the economic rights of the United States have been systematically 
denied by Great Britain. ‘Neither Great Britain nor any other nation of the 
world could blame us if we laid an embargo upon the exportation of arms for the 
purpose of enforcing our right to trade unhindered with Germany and the neutral 
nations of Europe in all but contraband (as defined in a reasonable contraband 
list) with German destination. Our rights and the rights of neutral nations are 
that international law be observed, international law as codif.ed and recognized 


by civilized people in the Declaration of London. 


Now in the middle of the con- 


flict there is no time to frame a new code. The Allies have placed with us some- 
where between $500,000,000 and $1,000,000,000 of arms and equipment orders. 
That is the precise measure of the power which we have over them. If the United 
States had set out in October to secure a means to force belligerents to return to 
the realm of international law it could not have proceeded more wisely than to 
publish its October 15th proclamation assuring this country and others of the 


legitimacy of our arms trade.” 


University of Pennsylvania. 


Dawson, Wituram H. Municipal Life and Government in Germany. Pp. xvi, ; 


Grover G. HvuEBNER. 


507. Price, $3.75. New York: Longmans, Green & Company. 


““Germany has given her municipalities that freedom of life and action that 
stamps them unmistakably the most progressive in the world. Of 329 salaried 
officials belonging to these ranks (mayors and salaried members of the mag- 
istracy) in 33 large towns of Germany in 1911, 235 were jurists, 54 tech- 
nical experts, 22 philologists, 3 doctors, 3 political economists, and 12 


other men with some other special training.” 


The causes of the type of 


city government described by Mr. Dawson in the first quotation are probably 


to be found very largely in the second quotation. 


The first quotation is typi- 
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cal of the spirit and sympathetic criticism with which this able English author 
has examined municipal life and government in Germany; the second is typical 
of the care with which he has done his work. The volume redounds with valu- 
able material, interlocked with judgments based on a thoroughgoing knowledge 
and appreciation of municipal institutions in Germany. The book is quite up 
to the high standards set by the author in his Evolution of Modern Germany. 
Within the pages of the book are discussed the tradition of self-government, 
administrative powers of the city, the constitution of the town councils, the 
distribution of administrative powers, town planning, housing policies, public, 
health, trading enterprises, poor relief, social welfare work, intellectual life, 
municipal finance, municipal income and expenditures and taxation, with a final 
; chapter giving a survey and comparison, the comparison being essentially with 
English cities. 
One of the observations in the closing paragraphs is that there is a growing 
belief on the part of municipal workers in England ‘‘who have seen the German 
system in practice that we shall before long be driven by the force of circumstances 
to adopt some such arrangement as that of the permanent mayor and executive.” 
It is also noted that English cities are beginning to copy “‘German example in 
d town planning,’’ the author adding: “but we are at a great disadvantage in so 
doing, for the mischief resulting from the past unsystematic and haphazard 
d development of our urban areas is to a large extent irreparable.” 
This sympathetic study of German municipal institutions by an eminent 
English author, published just as the war was starting, should serve as a good 
- corrective of the many misconceptions afloat about “German tyranny” and 
“‘autocracy.” 
Criype Lynpon Kino. 
y : 
Exiot, Cuartes W. The Road Toward Peace. Pp. xv, 228. Price, $1.00. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Company, 1915. 
Hompurey, A. W. International Socialism and the War. Pp. vii, 167. 
Price, 3s. 6d. London: P. 8. King and Son, 1915. 


The Road Toward Peace is a loose compilation of addresses and letters pro- 
duced at different times both before and after the outbreak of the European war. 
The earlier ones deal with a general consideration of the causes of war and the 
possible means of preventing it. The later ones take up the causes, issues, and 
possible outcome of the great war, as well as a discussion of America’s duty in 
regard to it. 

7 The author cites the famous “agreement of 1817” between Great Britain 
and the United States limiting armaments on the Great Lakes and suggests 
_ that along this line progress towards lessening European armaments, and hence 
European wars, might be made. Force, he says, must always remain an element 
in government, but should be reduced to policing force. He thinks that a court 
of arbitral justice should be founded to direct this policing force. 

Mr. Eliot says that the prime source of the present war “‘is the desire on the 
part of Germany for world-empire’’—a world-empire which was to be achieved 
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by force of arms—and the consequent cult of valor which glorified courage and 
ruthless will-power. Hence the predominance of militarism, and the inevitable 
outbreak of war. 

The author makes the statement that ‘‘ Austria-Hungary, even with the 
active aid of Germany and Turkey, cannot prevail in Serbia against the active 
or passive resistance of Serbia, Russia, Roumania, Greece, Italy, France and 
Great Britain.’”’ In the light of recent events, such a statement may cause one 
to be a bit dubious of Mr. Eliot’s military opinions. 


International Socialism and the War is a defense of the Socialists against the 
charge of apostasy, which has been made because they are fighting each other 
in the various armies of Europe. The author says that they were never wholly 
pacifists. The concept of nationality has always had a place in their idea. The 
Socialist doctrine was that the proletariat was to get control within the different 
national units; then war would cease, but nations would continue. The protec- 
tion of the nation against aggression was not precluded by such a doctrine. 

Mr. Humphrey shows in successive chapters on the German, Austrian, 
Italian, French, Russian, Belgian and British Socialists’ attitude towards the war, 
that all worked untiringly for peace and that all of those that finally fell in with 
the war party did so upon the conviction that their various governments were 
waging a defensive war. He makes a very creditable effort to be fair in judging 
that the majority of German Socialists rallied to the government only because 
they were convinced that they were fighting a defensive war against Russia. 
The Russian Socialists have never supported their government; the French and 
Belgians only after distinctly declaring that they had no quarrel with their Ger- 
man brothers and that they were fighting only against the aggression of despotic 
governments. In England, he claims, that Socialist opinion wished British neu- 
trality. Although the majority of the Labor Party is now supporting the gov- 
ernment in its efforts at recruiting and has adopted the government statement 
that the violation of Belgian neutrality was the cause of British entry into the 
war, there is a strong minority which denies the latter and discourages the former. 

It is interesting to compare the Socialist Peace Proposals suggested in Hum- 
phrey’s book with those which Mr. Eliot desires. The Socialists want (1) national 
divisions to determine frontiers of states, (2) self-government to be granted to 
subject peoples, if a plebiscite shows that they prefer suzerainty to complete 
independence, (3) balance of power policy to be superseded by that of a Concert 
of Europe, (4) parliaments to have a real control of foreign policy, (5) reduction 
of armaments, and (6) foreign policy to have as its ideal a United States of Europe 
with all seas neutral and navies supplanted by an international police. Mr. 
Eliot says: ‘‘There can be no secure peace in Europe until a federation of the 
European states is established.”” He urges an international police backing up 
the decrees of an international tribunal and an ultimate reduction of armament. 
He also says that the war has already demonstrated “the inexpediency of arti- 
ficially dividing such (national) units or of forcing national units into unnatural 
associations.” In another place he says the world will rejoice when British 
control of the seas “is replaced by an unlimited international control” and he 
urges that canals and straits be made neutral. He would have secret diplomacy 
abolished, treaties publicly discussed and sanctioned. Thus it is clear that, 
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although he has nowhere formulated his ideas, Mr. Eliot is in essential accord - 


with the Socialist platform. 
LAMBERT WHITE. 
Féllow, University of Pennsylvania. 


Treitschke: His Doctrine of German Destiny and of Inter- 
Pp. xi, 332. Price, $1.50. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 


Hausratu, 
national Relations. 
Sons. 


Nearly the first half of this perhaps most interesting interpretation of Trei- 


tschke accessible in English is given to a very sympathetic account of his life | 


and work by his close friend Adolf Hausrath. In this translation the influence 
of the man on the political conceptions and ambitions of modern Germany is 


shown with a force and clearness unequalled by any of the attempted expositions _ 


that have so far come from Englishmen. The selected discussions by Treitschke, 
comprising the second half of the volume, disclose his now well known philosophy 


on war, a national army, international law, freedom, German colonization, Ger- — 
many’s attitude toward neutral states, and other topics, with a remarkable present | 


day significance. 

Srowe.t, Exttery C. The Diplomacy of the War of 1914. Pp. xvii, 728. Price, 
$5.00. (First vol.) Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Company, 1915. 


Dr. Stowell has attempted a very difficult piece of work and carried it through 
with striking success. The body of the volume is devoted to an analysis of the 
official documents issued by the belligerent governments, which by a system of 
modified quotations the author has been enabled to weave into his text, thus 
adding greatly to the force and vividness of the narrative. 
cessive stages of the negotiations some repetition was necessary, and at times 
the logical rather than the chronological order is followed, but those who have 
attempted to thread their way unaided through the labyrinth of documents will 
count this a virtue rather than a fault. 

But the signal achievement of the author lies in the judicial impartiality 
with which he has handled the questions upon which there has been such heated 
conflict of opinion. The circumstances leading to the mobilization of Russian 
troops and the consequent ultimatum from Germany, which were the immediate 
causes of the war, are viewed from every angle; it is conceded that Russia 
after much patience threw away the last chance of peace by her premature mobi- 
lization, while Germany is shown to have risked the peace of Europe by backing 
her ally in an act of aggression upon Servia. The entrance of Great Britain 
into the conflict and the German plea of necessity as justifying the violation 
of the neutrality of Belgium are treated with similar exactness and impartiality. 
The value of the volume is increased by a brief review of European history in the 
opening chapter and by a wide range of documentary evidence in the form of 
pertinent treaties and illustrative extracts from writings and speeches, as well as 
by a careful chronology in the appendix. Altogether Dr. Stowell has set a stand- 
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ard which will insure a welcome for the two succeeding volumes that are to deal 
with the diplomacy one the war and the negotiations attending its close. 
C. G. Fenwick. 


Bryn Mawr. 


Waxweter, Emite. Belgium, Neutral oid Loyal. Pp. xi, 324. Price, $1.25. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1915. 
BiceLow, Pouttney. Prussian Memories, 1864-1914. Pp. xiii, 197. Price, 
$1.25. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1915. . 


It is perhaps too much to expect that out of the mass of literature — 


from the European war we should at this stage of the catastrophe find any single 
work with an impartial view; but, among the partisan accounts there is a differ- 
ence, and we can call attention to the best and fairest views. To this class be- 
longs the work by Professor Waxweiler. With a view to enlightening events in 
Belgium from August 2 to December 1914, the author shows how the “permanent 
neutrality”? of Belgium was created and what problems Belgium faced at the 
outbreak of the war. He defends the position of Belgium taken during the 
war, discredits German imputations of Belgian disloyalty, and describes the Ger- — 
man rules of war and their application to Belgium. While avowedly a vindica- 
tion of his fatherland, the work throughout bears evidence of an honest attempt 
to discuss the issues fairly. 

So much cannot be said for Mr. Bigelow’s volume; it is written in a captious _ 
spirit, and the twenty chapters which comprise the book contain little; if any, 
solid information. In all of his memories and in his wide range of experience _ 
the author sees but little virtue in any German individual or institution. So 
far as there is any purpose to the volume, it is to portray the Germans in the — 
worst possible light and to exhort the United States to prepare against the Ger- 
man invasion. Containing no important information, and inciting race hatred, 
it is to be hoped that this masterpiece of garrulity and discursiveness will have 
few readers. 


K. F. G. 
Oberlin, Ohio. 


Wuson, Gzorce G. The Hague Arbitration Cases. Pp. x, 525. “Price, $3.50. 
Boston: Ginn and Company, 1915. 


It would be difficult to imagine a more appropriate time for the publication — 
of this important collection of cases. The European conflict has created the 
impression that the system of international law has broken down, and that chaos 
has taken the place of order and settled rule. An impression so erroneous cannot 
but do great harm in undermining faith in law and order. In this work Professor — 
Wilson has compiled the decisions in the fifteen important cases presented to 
the Tribunal of Arbitration of the Hague since its establishment in 1899. While 


submission of each case together with the decision of the tribunal, furnishing a 
complete history of the case, and a full exposition of the principles governing 
the decision. This volume shows probably more clearly than any publication | 
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that has appeared in recent years not only the possibilities of international arbi- 
tration, but the real achievement of the past seventeen years. The record is one 
that may well strengthen the faith of those who believe that the judicial settle- 
ment of international disputes must supplant our present plan, if civilization is 
to be preserved. The value of Professor Wilson’s volume is greatly increased 
by the publication of an appendix containing the Hague Arbitration Conven- 
tions of 1899 and 1907. 


L. R. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


CunninGcHaM, Witu1amM. Christianity and Politics. Pp. xi, 270. Price, $1.50. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1915. 


In this work, the Lowell Lectures for 1914, the Archdeacon of Ely sketches 
the influence of Christianity on politics in England from the Reformation to the 
present. The book is learned and dignified; the style clear though monotonous 
to the point of dullness; the faults are those inseparable from the attitude of an 
orthodox and loyal prelate of the Church of England. The two chapters on 
the Presbyterians and Independents give an utterly inadequate treatment of 
Calvinism. John Wesley and Methodism receive barely three pages. The 
constant emphasis of the Church as the mouthpiece of England’s beneficent rule, 
the dutiful provider of divine sanctions for a “naval greatness” that “holds such 
a place in the designs of Providence” makes one wonder whether the Christian 
God of Providence has not degenerated into a Pitt or a Palmerston writ large. 
The fundamental thesis of the book is hardly convincing. It is that government 
with its obligations “is for the most part indifferent to religion” (p. 219, see pp. 
124, 229f). Christianity cannot “lay down principles. applicable to 
the circumstances of any community, at the precise stage of development which 
it has reached”’ (p. 5). Its appeal is personal (p. 6), and “it is by consciously 
endeavoring to foster the sense of personal obligation that the Church can best 
codéperate with the State”’ (p. 240). The political and social reformer may con- 
tend that if religious loyalties have no more direct or vital relation with actual 
life than this implies they can very well be neglected entirely. Mr. Lloyd George, 
whom the author quotes only to repudiate (p. 190ff), is far nearer the truth when 
he says: “The Churches of Christ in this land guide, control and direct the con- 
science of the community.” 

Jno. M. 
University of Pittsburgh. 


Gras, Norman 8. B. 


| The Evolution of the English Corn Market. 
Price, $2.50. 


Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1915. 


Pp. xiii, 498. 
"This study of the English Corn Market was designed to afford a basis for a 
more adequate analysis of economic growth. Careful students long have been 
aware of the inaccuracy of the descriptions of medieval organization in terms of 
village and town economics that were presumed to be “isolated” and “‘self- 
sufficing.”” Dr. Gras shows conclusively that such conditions never prevailed 
in England. The manors were grouped even in the earliest period, and entered 
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ai relations with the outside world. By the middle of the thirteenth 
century production for a market was common; produce was sold either in a manor 
belonging to the same lord or in a nearby town. The latter connection was more 
important and ultimately prevailed, entailing the abandonment of the more a 
characteristic features of the manorial system. 

After the decay of the manor, notable groupings of towns and villages in ae 
territorial areas developed. These arrangements are traced in price Catietice. 
Finally, London began to acquire preponderant influence as a metropolis. The + a 
process of integration is traced in price statistics, derived largely from — an ite 
Rogers but with some additional material and an entirely different system of ‘i 
presentation. There are chapters on municipal granaries, on middlemen, and o < 
on the general regulation of imports and exports, all of which add consider: ably 
to our knowledge. 

The analysis of the local market is less satisfactory than any other part of 
this study. It may be that the sources do not afford much evidence of the precise 
nature of the relations of markets to each other, but Dr. Gras attaches more 
significance to averages of prices than one can properly assume. The existence 
of a rough correspondence in price level in a particular region may be due to 
systematic trading or to similar conditions of culture and production. The 
phrase “territorial area’’ does not exactly describe these early conditions. Early 
market systems were so irregular in form and their influence so restricted that 
descriptions in terms of territorial area are hardly adequate. 


Howe, Frepenric C. Socialized Germany. Pp. x, 342. Price, $1.50. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1915. 


Cornell University. 


If one is in quest of the real meaning of Kultur, let him turn to this timely 
and interesting book of the United States Commissioner of Immigration. The 
reader quickly perceives that those who object to spelling Kultur with a K are 
silenced unless they coin some new word to take its place, for the English language 
has as yet no word that is its equivalent. “Kultur is not limited to educational 
and aesthetic things. Kultur includes history and traditions, politics, statecraft, 
and administration; it includes state socialism, social legislation, the conservation 
of human life, and the promotion of the well-being of the people. All of the 
individual and collective contributions which Germany has made to the world 
form part of Kultur as the German understands the word.” 

The book is not, as the author states, an apologia pro Germania but rather an 
attempt to understand the nature of the forces that have been at work by which | 
“an agricultural state, only emerging from eighteen century feudalism a half 
century ago,’’ has been “raised to a position of commanding industrial, commer- 
cial, and agricultural importance.’’ The author cites three influences of para- 
mount importance, in the making of modern Germany: first, “the persistence 
even down to present times of the feudal idea of the state with its eighteen-cen- 
tury relation of classes;” second, “the complete ascendency of two powerful 
individuals who have dominated the life of the nation for over fifty years”’ (Prince 
Bismarck and William II); and third, “education—an education which begins 
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with the cradle, that is compulsory, and is open even to the poorest, who are able 
to make their way through the secondary schools, the academies, technical col- — 
leges, and the university, if they have the ambition and the ability to do so.” | 


“ All of these influences,” in the author’s judgment, “combined to make the mind 
of modern Germany what it is, to create a psychology quite different from that __ 


of two generations ago, quite different from that of any other nation in Europe.” a 

The major part of the book presents a picture of how Germany is meeting _ 
its social and economic problems. Transportation, conservation of natural — 
resources, unemployment, social insurance, education, sanitation and health, 
municipal socialism, town planning, etc., are each treated in turn. 


The author is not blind to the fact that the German method of handling - 


these problems, as efficient as that is, is not without faults, chief of which is a 
caste system which “runs through the very fibre of the state. . . . . The 


individual child is educated for the station in life to which he is born” and he “is | 


moulded by the state, to the state’s idea of what is best for the state, and only 

incidently what is best for the child.”” However, it is the author’s belief that the - 
defect of a caste system is not inherent. ‘‘The institutions which Germany has 

developed and the efficiency that has been achieved are in no way inconsistent 
with democracy.”’ Even an ardent believer in Democracy wonders whether — 
in making so unqualified a statement, the author has not let the wish be father 
to the thought. Whether or not Democracy and Efficiency now or may at some 
future stage of social evolution, go hand in hand, we are indebted to Commis- 
sioner Howe for a very readable and understanding account of the life of modern © 
Germany. He has made one understand why the German loves his Fatherland, | 


for, as he says, in summing up, “No other country has so greatly improved the 


well-being of so large a portion of the people.”’” He has given us in this the real — 
explanation of Germany’s power, for it is this which lies back of her military | 
achievements; it is this which explains her advance in trade, the growth in her | 
over-seas commerce, and the rise of her merchant marine. This it is, as he says, 
that has “largely made Germany what she is, a menace and a model, a problem © 
to statesmen of other countries, and a pathfinder in social reform.” 

Frank D. Watson. 

“* 

Jorpan, Davin Starr and Jorpan, Harvey Ernest. War’s Aftermath. Pp. 
xxxi, 103. Price, 75 cents. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Company. 4 


This inquiry into the eugenics of war as illustrated in a part of the theatre 
of the American Civil war and by the late wars in the Balkans is most suggestive 
and valuable as a preliminary study of an important topic. By an intensive 
investigation carried out in restricted and typical war areas, certain counties in 
Virginia and Georgia, the authors have attempted to reach somewhat definite 
conclusions on the social cost and biological consequences of the scourge of war 
in the regions studied. Whether results as to racial hurt are clear or not, the loss 
of one million efficient men, North and South, outweigh the estimated property — 
loss of some five billions of dollars for each section. 
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Laut, Acnes C. The Canadian Commonwealth. Pp. 343. Price, $1.50. Indiv Pe 


anapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1915. 


If one may judge by the appearance of recent articles and books relating to 
the history and government of Canada, the rejection of the reciprocity treaty 
has led the citizens of the United States to take a greater interest in Canadian 
affairs. This volume, prepared as one of the series on Problems of the Nations, gives 
a clear impression of the people, the political problems, and matters of interest 
relative to the Canadian commonwealth. The book is full of facts, statistics, 
and material gathered from government reports as well as from observations as a 
result of a first-hand study of conditions in every part of Canada. The style is 
somewhat informal and the treatment rather sketchy, but on the whole the author 
is to be commended for the preparation of a volume which is readable, enter- 
taining, and highly instructive as to the motives, peculiarities, and the modern 
issues of interest to the Canadian people. Among the important chapters of the 
book are: National Consciousness, Americanization, Why Reciprocity Was 
Rejected, The Coming of the English, Foreigner and Oriental, What Panama 
Means, How Governed, The Life of the People, Immigration and Development, 
Defence, and Finding Herself. Ss 


Taussic, F. W. Inventors and Money-Makers. Pp. ix, 138. Price, $1.00. — 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1915. 4. 


In connection with the celebration of the 150th anniversary of the founding 
of Brown University, Professor Taussig delivered a series of lectures in which he 
pointed out “the significance of certain human instincts for the purposes of eco- 
nomic analysis.’’ These lectures now appear in book form under the title Jnven- 
tors and Money-Makers. 

This is an excellent study of the motivation of the gifted inventor and of the | 
successful business man in capitalized industry. The first half of the book, 
devoted to the inventor, is keener in its analysis than that devoted to the money- — 
maker, is more interestingly written, and abounds in well chosen illustrations from 
the lives of famous inventors. The tendency or instinct to invent, for which 
the author adopts McDougall’s term “contrivance,” is more or less generally 
present in all human beings, but is especially developed in the inventive genius. 
It is far less specific than the dam-building instinct of the beaver or the nest- 
building instinct of the robin, often leading to results which have no economic 
value or scientific interest. This instinct is fostered in the workman who uses 
tools to manufacture a finished article from raw material, but tends to become 
submerged in the workman who merely feeds the raw material into an automatic 
machine. The latter may do his work very efficiently, but there is little or no 
premium upon intelligence, and his specialized share in the industrial process is 
likely to become monotonous drudgery because there is no play for this instinct 
of contrivance. 

The ‘“money-maker,” on the other hand, who is intelligent enough to use _ 
the efficiency of the highly trained workman in specialized industry, not only has 
opportunity for the full play of his own instinct of contrivance, but also finds 
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his motivation in those instincts to which the terms “acquisition,” “domination,” 
“emulation” and “altruism” have been applied. It is to be regretted that the 
author does not make more use in this connection of the word “competition,” 
since this term is common both to economics and to psychology, including what 
he prefers to call the “instinct of domination” as well as the primitive instinct 
of pugnacity, and to some extent, the instincts of play and emulation. 
The money-maker fares well in the author’s analysis and is given credit for 
a spirit of altruistic devotion as well as the desire for domination and social 
emulation. His desire for acquisition is only incidental to these other tendencies. 
Practically no reference is made to the play of sex instincts, nor is any attempt 
made to analyze any of these general tendencies of human behavior into terms 
of this primitive and socially fundamental motivation. Even in dealing with the 
instinct of contrivance his analysis is too restricted. Though he speaks of this 
tendency in the money-maker, his discussion of it centers about the originator of 
mechanical devices, industrial processes, and the like, whereas he should at least 
point out that the man who, like Newton, formulates new statements of physical 
law or the chess expert who contributes a new problem each week to a Sunday 
magazine are both examples of this same tendency. It is not the inventor alone 
who contrives. So may also the artist, the prophet, or the scientist. 
Frances N. MAXFIELD. 


THayer, WituiAM Roscor. The Life and Letters of John Hay. (2 vols.) Pp. 
x, 904. Price, $5.00. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Company, 1915. 


These two volumes upon the Life and Letters of John Hay are intended by 
the author to be “a personal biography and not a political history.’’ The task 
which the author set himself was “to let John Hay tell his own story wherever 
this was possible,’’ and at the end of volume two Mr. Thayer states that Mr. 

Hay ‘‘has truly described himself.’’ In carrying out this purpose the author 

has devoted a large share, probably more than half, of the space to Hay’s letters sf 
This plan has much to commend it, because of the charm of the letters, and, . 
indeed of everything that Mr. Hay wrote; but the result is an incomplete and : 
fragmentary biography. Some periods of Hay’s life, notably the years from 1888 
to 1895, are hardly considered at all, nor does the reader obtain a satisfactory 
account of Mr. Hay’s activities from 1872 to 1888. 

While Mr. Thayer has not written a political history, he has passed judgment 
upon numerous public men, and in the judgment thus passed, the author shows 
a strong bias. Nearly all of the numerous references to Horace Greeley, Whitelaw 
Reid, Mark Hanna and Mr. McKinley are disparaging in tone. One feels that 
the author has gone out of his way to express his feeling in regard to the work of 
these men. There was no especial occasion in writing the life of John Hay for 
the author to give an estimate of the work and character of other men conspicuous 
in public life. Colonel Roosevelt’s personality and his great work as President 
secure the author’s highest praise, and, very properly, a full account is given of 
the friendship of Mr. Hay and Colonel Roosevelt and of their coédperation in 


handling various eamenn international questions. 
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Book DEPARTMENT 

On the whole, one gets from the two books a clear impression of Mr. Hay as 
a man of versatility and of strong character, one who accomplished a really great | 
work. Mr. Thayer seems to have been strongly impressed by the obligation he 
felt to present a true picture of the life and work of the subject of his biography, 
and the author was evidently from start to finish on his guard against undue 
laudation. In living up to this obligation, the author at times, doubtless un- 
consciously, has gone so far as to overstate Mr. Hay’s limitations. Those who knew, 
appreciated and admired Mr. Hay must feel annoyed by some of Mr. Thayer’s _ 
remarks, particularly regarding Mr. Hay’s relations to the Senate. Unques- © 
tionably, Mr. Hay was disappointed by the refusal of the Senate to approve cer- 
tain of his proposals, and it is also true that the action of the Senate in amending 
the first draft of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty resulted in the final adoption of a 
better treaty than was first submitted to the Senate. The Senate assisted the — 
Secretary of State in securing a more desirable treaty, just as on other occasions =—© 
the Secretary of State was of the greatest assistance to the President and to the 
Senate. 

It would have added to the value of the volumes had the author included a 
concluding chapter reviewing, summarizing and estimating the public services of 
the man who ranks among the three or four greatest Secretaries of State. On the 
whole, however, Mr. Thayer has done his work well. The volumes will take — 
their place among the important biographies of American statesmen and will help 
the people of the United States to appreciate the work of John Hay. 


Emory R. Jonnson. 


University of Pennsylvania. 


Tuompson, Ropert Exuurs. The History of the Dwelling House and Its Future. 
Pp. 172. Price, $1.00. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 


The greater portion of this little book deals with the evolution of present-day 
types of city dwellings. In explaining the development of the modern dwelling, 
the author has picked out certain movements which, in his judgment, are signifi- — 
cant, and has treated these selected topics in an interpretative and popular man- 
ner. Thus, the reader is carried along without any effort on his part, his interest — 
being sustained because of the absence of dates and technical details which might — 
prove difficult reading. 

After reviewing the development of artificial habitation from the caves of 
prehistoric times, the author devotes considerable space to an account of the 
introduction of the chimney in Normandy, leading up, in the later chapters, to 
the beginning of town houses and the gradual evolution of dwellings suitable for 
town life. Attention is also given to the introduction of street lighting, sewerage 
systems, public water supply, etc. 

This sketchy, historical treatment covers two-thirds of the book. The last 
chapters are given up to a study of The House of Today, The House That is to 
Be, and The Street of the Future. This portion of the volume is disappointing. 
Many recent developments in city planning have evidently escaped the attention 
of the author, or did not fit in with his plan of treatment, for they are nowhere 
mentioned. 
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REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, YEAR ENDING 
DECEMBER 31, 1915, AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 


I. Review oF THE ACADEMY’s ACTIVITIES 


The past year has demonstrated, as has never been pone : 
strated before, the importance of the national service which an 
organization such as the Academy is called upon to perform. In 
these moments of world conflict, when some of the most fundamental © 
concepts of law and order seem hanging in the balance, it becomes 
the solemn duty of a national scientific organization, such as the 
Academy, to concentrate its efforts in maintaining the standards 
that make for advancing civilization. Organizations such as ours | 
must hold up to the nation a picture of its permanent as distin- | 
guished from its petty and transient interests, and must assist in — 
keeping before the people a high concept of the part which they are | 
called upon to play in the conduct of the world’s affairs. 

It is but natural that the widespread interest of our members — 
in the European conflict should have reflected itself both in the 
sessions held and in the volumes published during the year 1915. 
The task confronting our Editorial Council has been no easy one. 
Dr. King and his immediate associates have placed every member 
of the Academy under a deep debt of obligation for the very im- 
portant services which they have rendered. 

It is gratifying to know that in spite of the generally unsettled 
business conditions which prevailed during the greater part of 1915 
the membership of the Academy has suffered but a slight loss. 

We still face a problem which has been before the Board for 
some time, namely that of developing local Academy centers in 
various parts of the country. The demand for such centers is in- 
creasing with each year, but your Board has felt that the inaugura- 
tion of such a plan would mean a totally different organization of 
the Academy, and that the Academy is not yet in a position to 
take such a step. 
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During the year 1915 the Academy has published a series of 
volumes which have brought together the best thought of the coun- 
try on the important problems with which these volumes deal: 
January—Public Policies as to Municipal Utilities. 

March—Readjustments in Taxation. 
May—The American Industrial Opportunity. 
July—America’s Interests as Affected by the European War. — 
September—America’s Interests ater the European War. 


November—Public Budgets. 


4 


III. Merrines 


During the year 1915 the Academy has held the following 
meetings: 

March 20th—Common Sense in Prison Management. 

April 30th-May Ist—(Nineteenth Annual Meeting) America’s 
Interests as Affected by the European War. 

October 28th—Police Administration of a Great City. 

November 20th—lInternational Relief in Time of War. 


q IV. MEMBERSHIP 


The membership of the Academy on the 31st of December, 
1915, was 5,522, with a subscription list of 860. Of the 5,522 mem- 
bers, 1,219 are residents of Philadelphia, 4,071 are residents of the 
United States outside of Philadelphia, and 232 are foreign members. 
Of the 860 subscribers, 4 are from Philadelphia, 781 from the 
United States outside of Philadelphia, and 75 from foreign countries. 
Compared with the membership on the 3lst of December, 1914 we 
find that in the Philadelphia membership there is a loss of 4, in the 
membership in the United States outside of Philadelphia, a loss of 9, 
and in the foreign membership a gain of 18, or a total loss of 5. In 
the subscription list there is a gain of 75 in the United States outside 
of Philadelphia, and a loss of 1 in the foreign subscriptions, making 
a total gain of 74. The total gain in the combined subscription and 
membership lists, therefore, is but 69. 

During the year the Academy has lost through death 74 of its 
members, one of whom was a life member. : 
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Foreign 
Wilkinson 
Philadel phia 
Caldwell K. Biddle Donnel Hughes 
W. Atlee Burpee Sophy Dallas Irwin 
Henry E. Busch Katherine Kollock 
Samuel Dickson George 8. Ligget 
James Mapes Dodge A. Marquis _ 
F. H. Duckwitz Benjamin Miller 
Otto Eisenlohr Edward P. Moxey 
John P. Elkin M. Richards Muckle 
Joseph L. Greenwald Herman Wolf °— 
C. F. Huch Anna Yarnall 


Outside 
Charles F. Adams W. R. Nelson 
J. W. Adams, Jr. ~ Alfred Noble 
W. F. Allen Parsons 
Luther 8. Bent Edward Bunnell Phelps 
James Bickbell Albert Plaut 
Samuel Barker win V. M. Porter 


John Y. Boyd J. E. Quigley 

J. H. Brock Charles G. Rapp 
Franklin P. Burch Louis Rosenzweig : 
John C. Clyde Clement W. Shoemaker 
Grace H. Dodge | Charles E. Slocum 
Henry R. * Alexander H. Small 
James C. Fargo Samuel G. Smith 

H. H. Foster lanes Edith D. Steele 

E. R. L. Gould Edmund J. Steere 

Paul Fuller in: B. F. Thomas 

John C. Gray — J. 5. Barbour Thompson 
J. K. P. Hall ~~ James P. Tolman 

D. R. Henderson S. Vincent 

C. A. Hooper ; Michael I. Weller 
Albert Lloyd Hopkins F. H. Wheelan 

R. 8. Joron =% Peter White 

C. A. Locke ae Charles Whitney 

H. B. Lord _ Addison R. Wright 

Lee McClung Abraham Gruber 

John Muir Thomas D. Walsh 


1 Life member. 
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The death of these members has deprived the Academy of some 
very warm friends and enthusiastic workers. 

During the year the Academy has lost by resignation 548 of its 
members and 39 subscribers, while 617 members and 113 new 


subscribers have been added to the list. ron 


V. FINaNcIAL CONDITION 


The receipts and expenditures of the Academy for the fiscal 
year just ended are clearly set forth in the Treasurer’s report. The 
accounts were submitted to Messrs. E. P. Moxey & Company for 
audit and a copy of their statement is herewith appended. 

In order to lighten the burden of expense incident to the Annual 
Meeting a special fund amounting to $1,165.00 was raised. The 
Board takes this opportunity to express its gratitude to the contribu- 
tors to this fund. 


CONCLUSION 


Your Board desires again this year to impress upon the mem- 
bers of the Academy that the success and influence of our organ- — 
ization must in the last analysis be dependent on the interest and — 
coéperation of the Academy members. There is evidently a tend- 
ency in certain quarters to regard the membership obligation as 
fully discharged with the payment of the annual membership fee. Ty 
This is a point of view which the officers of the Academy have been : 
steadily endeavoring to overcome. We can only make of the 
Academy the great national influence in the guidance of public | 
opinion if every member will feel his and her responsibility for the — 
Academy’s welfare. It is true with each year we are securing in 
different parts of the country enthusiastic groups of members who — 
are giving time and thought to the furtherance of the Academy’s _ 
interests, and to them we desire to extend our deep and sincere _ 
appreciation. Your Board also desires to take the opportunity to — cl 
express the special debt of gratitude to those men and women who ». 

have contributed to the publications of the Academy. 
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CHARLEs J. Ruoape. Esq., TREAS., 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, Philadelphia, 


Pa. 


z Dear Sir:—We herewith report that we have audited the books 


‘and accounts of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science for its fiscal year ended December 31st, 1915. 


We have prepared and submit herewith statement of Receipts — 
and Disbursements during the above indicated period, together with _ 


statement of Assets as at December 3lst, 1915. 

The Receipts from all sources were verified by a comparison of 
the entries for same appearing in the Treasurer’s Cash Book with 
the record of Bank Deposits and were found to be in accord there- 
with. 

The Disbursements, as shown by the Cash Book, were sup- 


ported by proper vouchers. ‘These vouchers were in the form of | 


cancelled paid checks or receipts for moneys expended. These 


were examined by us and verified the correctness of the payments © 


made. 

The Investment Securities listed in the Statement of Assets 
were examined by us and were found to be correct and in accord 
with the books. ; 

As the result of our audit and examination we certify that the 
Statements submitted herewith are true and correct. 

Yours respectfully, > 
Epwarp P. Moxey Co., io 
Balance Cash on Hand January Ist, 1915...................... $14,070.44 


Receipts 
Annual Subscriptions............. 
Life Membership 
Special Contributions 
Subscriptions to Publications 
Sales of Publications........... 
Income from Investments 3,875 .00 
Interest on Deposits 172 .32 
Miscellaneous 46.07 

32,093 .98 


“$46, 164.42 
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Office Expense: 
Office Salaries. 5 
Special Clerical Bervice. 

_ Supplies and Repairs.............. 

_ Stationery and Printing............ 

_ Telephone and Telegraph.......... 


_ Freight, Express and Carfares...... 
General Expenses................. 


Philadelphia Meetings: 
Stationery, Printing and Engraving. . 
Clerical Services... 
Expenses of Speakers.............. 
Telephone and Telegraph.......... 

_ Carfare, Newspapers and Sundries. . 


Publicity Expense: 
_ Pamphlets, Cards, Letters, Circulars 


Publication of Annals: 


Stationery and Supplies............ 
Carfare, Expressage and Sundries... . 
Telephone and Telegraph.......... 
Storage and Insurance............. 


1,195.71 


‘ 


991.24 4 
370.50 
1151.44 
47.50 
444.21 
205.84 
62.58 
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545.30 
$310 .00 
827.76 
594.28 
2,047.86 
435.79 
L 
13,230.64 
Investments Purchased $14,630 .77 
Interest, Premiums, etc., on same. . . 92.00 
14,722.77 
$40,570.32 
Balance, December 3ist, $5,594.10 


$5,000 
10,000 
5,000 


5,000 


5,000. 
.00 


5,000 
5,000 


5,000 
3,000 


3,500 


5,000 
4,000 


5,000 


3,000 


3,000. 


3,000 
3,000 


5,000 
5,000 


Cash : 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


.00 


.00 
.00 


00 


00 


.00 


00 


00 


00 


00 
00 


Investments 


Baldwin Locomotive Works Ist Mtg. 5’s, 1940, 

Canadian Pacific Railway Equipment Trust 4}’s Ser. 
T, 1928, J. & J.. 

Chesapeake «& Ohio ‘Railway ‘Equipment Trust 4}’s 
Ser. H, 1922-1924, J. & D 

Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf R.R. Co. Gen’l. 5’s, 1919, 


City of Macon, Ga. Water Works 4}’s, 1932, J. & J... 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Ry. Co. Deb. 4’s, 
1928, M. & 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. Coll. Trust 44’s, 1930, 
Lehigh Valley Transit Co. Ist Mtg. 4’s, 1935, M.& 8 
Market Street Elevated Passenger Ry. Co. Ist Mtg. 

Mortgage Note, C. R. McFarland, Tampa, Fla. 3 yrs. 
at 6% dated Dec. 15th, 1909. 7 

New York and Erie Railway 2d Mtg. ‘5s, 1919, M. & S 

New York and Erie Railway 3d Mtg. 4}’s, 1923, 
M.&S&..:. 

New York Central & Hudson River R.R. Deb. 4’s, 
1934, M.&N...... 

Penna. & New York Canal & R.R. Co. Cons. Mtg. 
44’s, 1939, A. & O 

Pittsburg, Bessemer & Lake Erfe Cons. Ist Mtg. 5’s, 

St. Louis & Mere hants Bridge Co. Ist Mtg. 6’s, 1929, 

St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern ie Gen’'l. Mtg. 
Land Grant 5’s, 1931, A. & O.. 


West Chester Lighting Co. 1st Mtg. 5’s, 1950, ei & D. 


William Cramp Ship & Engine Bldg. Co. Ist Mtg. 5’s, 
1929, M. & S. 


In Academy Office. 

In Treasurer’s Hands: 
Centennial National Bank 
Girard Trust Company 


$4,975 .00 


9,701 .25 


3,955 .00 
4,640.00 
3,000 .00 
3,000 .00 
3,000 .00 


3,000 .00 
5,000 .00 


5,000 .00 


$85,675 .77 


5,594 .10 


$91,269 .87 
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4,801.25 
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4,387.50 
2,786.25 
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Academic credit, necessity of, for prac- 
tical work, 221-222. 

training, for public service, 222- 
224 

Administration: 


essentials of efficiency 
in government, 78; importance of 
governor's position in, 30; law mak- 
ing and, 229-30; new science of, 
224-225; of public affairs, efficient, 
77; public demand for efficient, 77. 

ADMINISTRATION, Some EFricrency 
Metuops or Criry. John Allder 
Dunaway, 89-102. 

ADMINISTRATION, STATE, INTERWORK- 
INGS OF, AND Direct LEGISLATION. 
F. W. Coker, 122-133. 

Administrative departments, 
York, 21. 

—— efficiency, effect of popular law 
making on, 131. 


New 


ADMINISTRATIVE Erriciency, THE In- 
VISIBLE GOVERNMENT AND. Edgar 
Dawson, 11-30. 


Africa, South, government, 6-7. 

America: democracy, 198; foreign born 
women, 204-205. 

American cities, political conditions in, 
227-231. 

institutions, fundamentals of, 56. 

Americanization, functions of govern- 
ment and society concerned with, 
207. 

AMERICANIZATION, PROMOTING. 
Varick Boswell, 204-209. 

Appropriations: military, 31; naval, 31; 
waterway, 46-47. 

Armies: Civil War, 34-36; 
authority over, 33-34. 

Australia, government, 6-7. 


Helen 


civilian 


BEARD, Caries A. Training 
Efficient Public Service, 215-226. 

Boswe.., HeELeNn Varick. Promoting 
Americanization, 204-209. 

British government, 2. 

Bruére, Henry, on pension system of Pe 
New York City, 165-166. iy 

Budget: city manager, 234; ; democracy, — 
146; federal government, 82; provi- 
sions, 146. 

Bupcet, THE 
Crennan, 146. 

Burton, Senator, on pork barrel legis- 
lation, 44. 


Executive. C. H. 


California: civil service laws, 68; selec- 
tion of judges in, 192. 

Campaign expenses, Colorado, 74-75. 

Canada, government, 6-7. 

Check and balance system: England, 
6; France, 6; United States, 2-8. 

CHECK AND BALANCE System, THE, 
AND Its Reversion. Jacob Tanger, 
1-10. 

CuILDREN’s Civic Activities: NEcEs- 
SARY FacTror IN THE NEW 
ZATION. Wilson L. Gill, 197-203. 

CuiLps, Ricuarp 8. The Short Bal- 
lot Movement and Simplified Poli- 
tics, 168-171. 

Cities: administration, 
conditions, 227-233. 
Citizens: associations of private, 136-_ 

137; military training, 40-41. 

Citizenship: 204; education, 198; re- 
sponsibilities, 120; training for, 199- 
200. 


97; political 


Crty ADMINISTRATION, Some EFFI- 
creENCY Metruops or. John Allder 
Dunaway, 89-102. 
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City manager, budget, 234. 

Civic Activities, CHILDREN’s: NEc- 
ESSARY Facror IN THE New CIvIL- 
1zaATION. Wilson L. Gill, 197-203. 

Civil service: classification, 156; con- 
gressional legislation regarding, 70; 
evils, New York City, 156; history, 
153; needs of, 162; patronage, 71-72; 
positions under, 154; problems in, 
153, 155-156; publicity, 164; rat- 
ings, 159-161; rules, 147; standard- 
ization, 157. 

Civiz Service, AND New Pros- 
LEMS OF. Henry Moskowitz, 153- 
167. 

Civil Service Commission, announce- 
ment of, 66-67. 

commissions: appropriating 

authorities and, 157; independence 

of, 166-167; layoffs, reinstatements 
and removals, 164-165; progress of, 

155; reconstruction of reports of, 226. 

laws: California, 68; Colo- 
rado, 68; Connecticut, 68; Illinois, 
68; Kansas, 68; Louisiana, 68; Mass- 
achusetts, 68; New Jersey, 68; New 
York, 68; Ohio, 68; Wisconsin, 68. 

—— reform: argument for, 149; 
negative aspects of, 218-220; public 
policy and, 218; victory won by, 
147-148. 

—— —— Reform League, the Na- 
tional, 150. 

War, armies of the, 34-36. 

CriviLizaTION, CHILpDREN’s Civic Ac- 
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HE ACADEMY’S TWENTY. FIFTH 
ANNIVERSARY 


REVIEW OF ACTIVITIES BY THE 


PRESIDENT OF THE ACADEMY 
ait 

Late in 1889 a group of public-spirited citizens' assembled in Philadel-. 
phia for the purpose of establishing a national center for the discussion of 
the economic, social and political problems confronting the country. The 
partisan treatment of such problems had created such confusion in the pub- 
lic mind that the need for such an organization had become a pressing national 
necessity. 

Under the original plan of organization the Academy’s activities were 
divided into two broad classes: the Publications and the Meetings. With 
each year the national influence of the Academy has been strengthened until 
today there is no other organization exerting the same far-reaching influence on 
the public opinion of the country. 

The publications have become reference works for civic associations 
and other public organizations, and are also used to a considerable extent as 
text-books in university classes. The sessions of the Academy, especially 
the annual meeting, have assumed the character of National Conferences, 
attended by national delegates from every section of the Union. 

Members of the Academy may view with real satisfaction the progress 
accomplished during the last quarter of a century. This progress, however, 
involves heavy responsibility for the future. An organization like the 
Academy must constantly broaden its activities in order to meet new national 
needs. 


President. 


Dr. Edmund J. James, Mr. Joseph G. Rosengarten, Mr. Henry C. Lea, Dr. Simon N. 
Patten, Dr. Roland P. Falkner, Mr. Stuart Wood, Mr. W. C. Scott, Mr. W. R. Swift, Mr. 
Victor L. Conrad, Mr. C. H. Thurber, Mr. F. H. Giddings, Mr. William P. Holcomb, Mr. 
George Henderson, Mr. Clinton R. Woodruff, Mr. John L. Stewart, Mr. Henry Willis, Dr. H. 

L. Wayland, Mr. E. P. Cheyney, Mr. William D. Lewis, Mr. 8S. M. Lindsay, Mr. R. 8. De Bow, ee! 
Mr. John Durham. 
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THE ACADEMY’S PUBL ICATIONS 


AN ANNIVERSARY REVIEW 


This index will reveal the intrinsic worth and merit of the Academy’s 
publications throughout the first twenty-five years of its history. The sub- 
jects discussed, and the authoritative, scholarly, well supported and scien- 
tific method in which these subjects are discussed, speak in their own language 
of the contribution the Academy has made to the public opinion making forces 
of the country. 7 

It was the Editor’s intention to set down the names of some of the prom- 
inent social workers, professional men, public officials, etc., who have re- 
peatedly contributed to Tae ANNALS, but the list proved too long for wise 
selections. An examination of the index will reveal that all American leaders 
of thought in every field, and the leaders of thought in foreign countries as 
well, have been frequent contributors to the Academy’s publications. It is 
not too much to say that among the contributors are all the leading econ- 
omists, sociologists, political scientists and social workers of the country. 

But it is not solely from these groups that the most of the Academy’s 
publications have been built up. The one source of strength to the Academy 
has been the wide extent to which business men, labor leaders and public 
officials have presented their own point of view, and their literature, to the 
readers of the Academy’s publications. Thus, we have, at various times, 
numbered among our contributors presidents, senators, members of the House 
of Representatives, governors, mayors, leaders in national and international 
affairs, labor leaders, pioneers in industrial reorganization, public utility ex- 
perts, public service commissioners, educators, and eminent jurists and pub- 
licists. 

In evaluing the publications of the Academy, full credit should be given 
to the men who as editors and assistant editors or members of the Editorial 
Council, have given so freely, though gratuitously, of their time and capa- 
bilities to forward the standard and worth of the Academy’s publications. 
As editors of Taz ANNALS have been Edmund J. James (1890-1895), now 
president of the University of Illinois; Roland P. Falkner (1895-1900), of 
Hamilton Institute, New York City; Henry R. Seager (1901), Professor of 
Economics, Columbia University, and Emory R. Johnson (1902-1914), Pro- 
fessor of Transportation and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania. Among 
the assistant editors have been Chester Lloyd Jones, Professor of Political 
Science, University of Wisconsin, and Ellery C. Stowell, Assistant Professor 
of International Law, Columbia University. In the Editorial Council have 
been James Harvey Robinson, Professor of History, Columbia University, 
Franklin H. Giddings, Professor of Sociology, Columbia University, and if 
_ Walter S. Tower, Professor of Geography, University of Chicago. For a term of 
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years, the following men have served on the Onenalt: C arl Kelsey , Professor 
of Sociology, J. P. Lichtenberger, Professor of Sociology, 3. N. Patten, Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy, and 8. 8. Huebner, Professor of Insurance and 
Commerce—all of the University of Pennsylvania. Prof. Roswell C. McCrea, 
Dean of the Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania, and Prof. Frank 
D. Watson, of Haverford College, have been among those in immediate charge 
of the Book Department. At all times, back of the Academy’s publications 
have been the guiding hands of its able presidents, Edmund J. James, Samuel 
McCune Lindsay and L. 8. Rowe. 

If any one criterion could be chosen as indicative of the effectiveness of 
the Academy’s publications in shaping the public opinion of this country on 
vital social, civic, economic and international matters, it would be found in 
the extensive use made of these publications in books dealing with such 
questions. The most casual reference to the foot-notes and other source 


material in books of this kind, whether American or foreign, will reveal the 
wide extent to which the Academy has been looked to for leadership in these 
matters. The several score of foreign libraries and the hundreds of American 


libraries that have always been subscribers to THe ANNALS likewise testify 
to the worth-whileness of the matter therein published. More important 
still in this respect are the several thousand leading business and professional 
men of the country who are its sustaining members. 

In the preparation of this index, Dr. L. 8. Rowe, Dr. T. W. Van Metre 
and Mr. Joseph H. Willits are among those on the Editorial Council who have 
given largely in time, effort and constructive assistance. It need not be said 
to those who are familiar with the tedious and careful work necessary to 
make a thorough, comprehensive index of this character that all possible 
credit should be given to the employees of the Academy who have given to this 
work so much time and effort. 

The index was put out with the hope that it might make the material 
in the Academy’s publications more available to scholars everywhere. And 
it is sent out with the invitation to all to join in suggestion and assistance in 
making the Academy’s publications more worthy and helpful. 


Crype L. Kine, 
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TYPE DISTINCTIONS, PAGE AND VOLUME REFERENCES, 
ORDER OF TOPICS AND ABBREVIATIONS 


The following distinctions in type have been made throughout the index: 


Titles of volumes and supplements are set in BLACK FACE TYPE. 7 
Titles of articles in REGULAR CAPITALS. 
Names of authors in REGULAR CAPITALS. 
Volume number in black face numerals (32). — 

_ Page numbers in regular numerals (32). 


‘The page reference follows immediately after the volume reference. In 


volumes 1 to 38, inclusive, each volume included more than one issue. In 
addition to the paging of the separate issues, there was a consecutive paging 
for the entire volume. The page references in the index, therefore, refer to 
the paging of the volume as a whole. In volumes 39 to 63, inclusive, each 
volume comprised only one issue. Hence, in referring to these volumes it 
has been necessary to give only the volume reference. In the case of Sup- 
plements, however, a separate paging was followed. Hence it has been nec- 
essary to indicate in each case, in addition to the volume reference, the date 
of the particular issue to which the supplement appeared. When there are a 
number of articles bearing on any given topic, the key word is followed by 
all page references, arranged alphabetically as to sub-topics; then follow the . 
articles arranged alphabetically. Each author’s name — a ed by the arti- 
cle, or articles, he has written. ta, 
uy 


ABBREVIATIONS 


The following abbreviations have been used oummein the anise 


J.—January 
F.—February 
Mch.— March 
M.—May 
Jy.—July 


N.—November 
Sup.— Supplement 


The years have been indicated as: ’90 (1890); 00 (1900) ; 15 (1915). — 
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> November, 1894, “Constitution of the Kingdom of Italy” 


AND SUPPLEMENTS THERETO 


From 1890 to 1902 the issues of Taz ANNALS were devoted to various 
topics. Since 1902, however, each issue has been devoted to a particular 
subject. Since 1912 each issue has been numbered as a separate volume. __ 
These changes were necessitated by the growing volume of the material 
published by the Academy.—Tue Epiror. 


Vol. I: July, 1890 to June, 1891 
Supplements: February, 1891, “ Public Health and Municipal Government”’ 
le ce “nln March, 1891, “ History, Theory and Technique of Statistics” 
April, 1891, “Handbook of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science” 
_ May, 1891, “History, Theory and Technique of Statistics,” Part I] 
Vol. I: July, 1891 to June, 1892 
Vol. III: July, 1892 to June, 1893 
Supplements: January, 1893, “Constitution of the Republic of Colombia” 
: March, 1893, “Constitutional and Organic Laws of France, 1875 
Vol. 1V: July, 1893 to June, 1894 io ., 
Supplements: September, 1893, “Inland Waterways” ¢ 
: March, 1894, “ History of Political Economy il 
Vol. V: July, 1894 to June, 1895 


Supplements: July, 1894, “Theory of Sociology” 
September, 1894, “Constitution of the Kingdom of Prussia” i 


Vol. VI: July, 1895 to December, 1895 n~ 

~ Vol. VII: January, 1896 to June, 1896 

Supplements: January, 1896, “Theory of Social Forces” lp *% 

May, 1896, “Constitution of the Kingdom of Belgium” +o” 

Vol. VIII: July, 1896 to December, 1896 

Vol. IX: January, 1897 to June, 1897 
Supplement: May, 1897, “Handbook of the Academy” 

Vol. X: July, 1897 to December, 1897 

Vol. XI: January, 1898 to June, 1898 
Supplement: May, 1898, “Handbook of the Academy” 

Vol. XII: July, 1898 to December, 1898 7 

Vol. XIII: January, 1899 to June, 1899 a 
Supplement: May, 1899, “‘ Foreign Policy of the United States” 

Vol. XIV: July, 1899 to December, 1899 

Vol. XV: January, 1900 to June, 1900 7 
Supplement: May, 1900, “Corporations and Public Welfare”’ 

Vol. XVI: July, 1900 to December, 1900 7 
Supplement: July, 1900, “Selected Official Documents of the South African Republic 

and Great Britain” 

Vol. XVII: January, 1901 to June, 1901 

Supplements: January, 1901, “Massachusetts Labor Legislation” 
May, 1901, “ Handbook of the Academy”’ 4 


Vol. XVIII: July, 1901 to December, 1901 


Vol. XIX: 
January—‘‘Commerce and Transportation” 
May—“Government of Dependencies”’ 
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Vol. XX: 


November—“ Finance” 


1908 
Vol. XXI: 


January— “Current Labor Problems” 
March—“Current Political Problems” 
May—“ Problem in Charities and Corrections” 
Vol. XXII: 

July—‘“ The United States and Latin-America 
September—“‘Southern Educational Problems”’ 
November—“ Business Management” 


1904 
Vol. XXII: 
 January—“ Tariff Problems—American and British” 


Mareh—* Problems” 
May—‘ Philanthropy and Penology 
Vol. XXIV: 

July—‘ The Government in its Relation to Industry” _ 
September—‘“Some Problems of Organized Labor”’ 
November—“ Insurance and Commercial Organization” 


1905 
Vol. 00 : 


January—“ Business Management and Finance” _ 

March—“ City Life and Progress” 

May—“Child Labor” 

Vol. XXVI: 

July—‘ The United States as a World Power” 

September—“ Insurance” 

November—“ Federal Regulation of Corporations”’ 

Ae 

January—‘ Municipal Ownership and Municipal Franchises” 

March—“Child Labor” 

May—‘“The Improvement of Labor Conditions in the United States” 
Supplement: ‘Pan-American Conferences and Their Significance” 

ol. XXVIII: 

a July—* Business Professions”’ 

September—‘ Woman’s Work and 

November—“ Municipal Problems” 

4 

XXIX: 

January—‘Child Labor” 

Supplement: “Child Labor Legislation” 

Marech—“ Railway and Traffic Problems” 

Supplement: “Our State Constitutions” 

May—“ Tariffs, Reciprocity and Foreign Trade 

ry bs ol. XXX: 

July—“American Colonial Policy and Administration” 

September—“ Bonds as Investment Securities”’ 


Supplement: ‘Impersonal Taxation” 
November—“ Social Work of the Church” 
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Waterways” 
March—*“ Lessons of the Financial Crisis”’ 
May—“Control of Municipal Public Service Corporations” 
Supplement: “Child Labor Legislation”’ 
Vol. XXXII: 
July—“ Federal Regulation of Industry”’ 
Supplement: “Child Labor and Social Progress” 
September—“ Tariff Revision” 
% November—“ Regulation of the Liquor Traffic” 


7 1909 
Vol. XXXIII: 


January—“ Industrial Education”’ 
March—*“ Labor and Wages” 
Supplement: “Child Workers of the Nation” 


May—‘“ Conservation of Natural Resources” 
Vol. XXXIV: 
July—‘ Race Improvement in the United States” 
Supplement: “Consumers’ Control of Production” 
September—“Chinese and Japanese in America”’ hd 
November—‘‘American Business Conditions” 


1910 
Supplement: “ Development of Germany as a World Power” 
Mareh—“ Public Recreation Facilities” 
Supplement: “Child Employing Industries” 
May—‘Stocks and the Stock Market”’ 
Supplement: ‘Significance of the Woman Suffrage 
Vol. XXXVI: 
July—“ The Administration of Justice in the | nited States” 
Supplement: “Commercial Relations between the United States and Japan” 
September—‘‘Settlement of Labor Disputes” 
Supplement: “The Work of the National Consumers’ League”’ 
November—* Problems”’ 


January Electric Railway Transportation” 
Supplement: “The Need for Currency Reform 
March—*“ The Public Health Movement” 
May—“ Political and Social Progress in Latin-America”’ 
Supplement: “The Living Wage of Women Workers” 
Vol. XX XVIII: 

July—*“ Risks in Modern Industry” 
Supplement: “Uniform Child Labor Laws” 
September—‘American Produce Exchange Markets” as 

Supplement: “Work of the National Consumers’ League”’ 
November—‘‘Commission Government in American Cities” 


1912 


Vol. XXXIX: January—‘China: Social and Economie Conditions” 
Vol. XL: March—“Country Life” 
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May—“ Efficiency in City Government” 
Supplement: ‘Timber Bonds as Investment Securities”’ 
Vol. XLII: July—“ Industrial Competition and Combination” 
Vol. XLIII: September—“ Initiative, Referendum and Recall” [ 
Vol. XLIV: November—‘ The Outlook for Industrial Peace”’ 
Supplement: ‘Reconstruction of Economic Theory” 


. XLI: 


1913 


Vol. XLV: January—‘Canadian National Problems’ 
Vol. XLVI: March—‘‘ Prison Labor” 


Vol. XLVII: May—‘“County Government” 
Vol. XLVIII: July-—“‘The Cost of Living”’ 4 


Vol. L: November—“ Reducing the Cost of Food Distribution”’ 


Vol. LI: January—“ Housing and Town Planning” 
Vol. LIT: March—* Reform in Administration of Justice” 
Vol. LIII: May—‘‘State Regulation of Publie Utilities” 
Vol. LIV: July—‘ International Relations of the United States” 
Vol. LV: September—‘‘Government Regulation of Water Transportation” 

Vol. LVI: November—‘Women in Public Life” 


1916 


Vol. LVII: January—“ Public Policies as to Municipal Utilities” 
Vol. LIX: May—‘‘The American Industrial Opportunity” 


Supplement: “The Total Disability Provision in American Life Insurance Con- 

tracts” 

Vol. LX: July—‘America’s Interests as Affected by the European War” — 

Vol. LXI: September—‘‘America’s Interests After the European War”’ 
Vol. LXII: November—“ Public Budgets” 


1916 
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Asspot, Henry L. Present Status of the 
Panama Project, 31: 12-35. 

Apporr, Evizapetu. North Dakota Child 
Labor Committee, 33: Sup. Mch., ’09, 
189-90. 

Assort, Lyman. Answer to the Arguments 
in Support of Woman Suffrage, 35: Sup. M., 
"10, 28-32. 

A BC doctrine, 54: 113. 

Aberdeen, 9: 162. 

Abstract science, sociology and, 5: 746. 

Apstract SciENCES, RELATION OF, TO COoN- 

, CRETE, 5: 942-7. 

AcapeMic AT Paris, 
286-90. 
ecidents: cause of, 38: 108; compensation 
for, 44: 93; industrial, 15: 141, 487; 38: 
40, 94-7, 184; 61: 257; insurance, 21: 376; 
38: 223; prevention, 38: 36, 84, 98-107; 42: 
13, 21, 25, 39, 40; 44: 80; relief, 42: 14, 39, 
40, 51, 136, 207; responsibility for, 42: 31; 
44: 87; risks, 61: 181-2; social cost, 32: 
Sup. Jy., "08, 11. See Safety, Accident 
Prevention, Industrial Accidents, Street 
Railway Accidents, Red Cross, Insurance. 

AccipENTs, BuRDEN oF INDUSTRIAL, 88: 
76-82. 

AccipENT INSURANCE, 26: 483-98. 

AccIDENT PREVENTION, THREE ESSENTIALS 
For, 38: 98-107. 

ACCIDENTS, PREVENTION OF INDUSTRIAL, 38: 
71-3 


New, 7: 


AccipENtTs, INADEQUACY OF PRESENT LAws 
CONCERNING, 88: 74-5. 

AccIDENTS, ProGress 1N LEGISLATION Con- 
CERNING INDUSTRIAL, 38: 205-17. 

AccipENTs. Rep Cross MEASURES FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF DisasTERs, 38: 90-3. 

AccIDENT, Sociat Cost or, IGNORANCE AND 
EXHAUSTION, 82: Sup. Jy., 08, 11-18. 

AccIDENTS TO WorRKING CHILDREN, 88: Sup. 
Mch., ’09, 131-43. 

Accountancy. See Accounts, Accounting. 


Accountancy, Tue Proression or, 28: 
16-27. 

Accountants: public, 28: 151. See Account- 
ing. 


AccouNTANT’s RELATION To TimpeR Bonp 
Issues, Tur, 41: Sup. M., 12, 51-8. 
Accounting: 15: 125; 28: 16-27; 41: 43, 57- 
63, 252, 276, 305; 41: Sup. M., °12, 51; 47: 
239; 53: 120, 129, 133, 245, 251; 62: 136; 
budgets, 62: 231-32; control over, 58: 132; 
costs, 58: 189; county, 47: 201, 202, 204, 
209; depreciation, 58: 189; Division of Val- 
uation, 63: 179-80; functions, 22: 33; gov- 
ernmental regulation, 58: 119-27; Indiana, 
47: 253; 58: 17; Interstate Commerce Com- 
Mission, 58: 124; 68: 223-5; methods, 15: 
Sup. M., ’00, 21; 41: 57; municipal, 28: 
453-62; 41: 304-6; 62: 136; New York City, 
41: 43; New York Public Service Commis- 


sion, 58: 124; public service regulation, 58: 
128; publicity, 58: 132; railroads, 63: 222-4, 
227; regulation, 58: 122; reporting, 62: 218; 
Toronto, 62: 218-20; uniform, 19: 497; 47: 
203; 55: 15; 68: 207. See Auditing Ac- 
counts, Accountancy, Cost Accounting, 
Municipal Accounting. 

AccounTING Basis or BupGretTary ProcrE- 
DURE, 62: 136-39. 

AcCOUNTING IN A Bonp House, Metuops 
OF AUDITING AND, 30: 284-91. 

AccounTING Metuops, Resvtts OBTAIN- 
ABLE THROUGH REORGANIZATION OF, 41: 
57-63. 

ACCOUNTING PRACTICE, THE MOVEMENT FOR 
IMPROVED FINANCING AND, IN TORONTO, 
62: 211-22. 

ACCOUNTING ProcepDURE, GOVERNMENTAL 
REGULATION OF, 53: 119-27. 

AccountTING IN Pusiic Service 
TION, 58: 128-34. 

ACCOUNTING AND REPORTING, THE APPLICA- 
TION TO A MUNICIPALITY OF MODERN 
Meruops or, 41: 64-8. 

ACCOUNTING AND REPORTING, 
Funp FoR MUNICIPAL, 
304-6. 

AccountTINnG, Cost, For MANvu- 
FACTURERS, 61: 165-73. 

AccouUNTING System, THE PRESCRIBED, FOR 
RAILROADS BY THE INTERSTATE Com- 
MERCE CoMMISSION, 63: 222-31. 

ACCOUNTING AND ‘TAXATION, FINANCIAL 
ContTrROL: CAPITALIZATION, METHODS OF, 
15: Sup. M., ’00, 21. 

Accounts: 41: 210; budget, 62: 40-1; commis- 
sion merchants, 50: 68; regulation of, 53: 
17; state supervision, 23: 337-8; 57: 66; 
uniform, 21: 278; 41: 62; 58: 71. See 
Accounting. 

Accounts, PUBLICITY OF, OF 
CorPoRATIONS, 42: 98-107. 

Accused: examination of, 52: 95, 126-8, 130, 
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To Testiry, 52: 124-31. 

AccCUSED, TREATMENT OF THE, 36: 16-19. 

Achaian League, 6: 205. 

Achenwall, Gottfried, 1: Sup. Mch., ’91, 9, 
18, 36, 41, 49, 75, 90, 103, 105. -_ 

Actanp, F. A. The Canadian Industrial _ 
Disputes Investigation Act, 36: 419-37. — 

Actual cost. See Cost, Valuation. 

Acwortn, W. M._ Railway Professional 
Education, Its Objects, and Limitations, = — 
28: 130-42. See also 4: Sup. S., 93,67. 

Apams, H. B. American Historical Associa- —_ 
tion, 5: 794-5. 

Adams, H. M., 4: Sup., S., 93, 16. 
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Apams, Myron E. Children in American 
Street Trades, 25: 437-58. 

Apams, T. S. The Financial Problems of 
Porto Rico, 17: 444-53; Separation of 
State and Local Revenues, 58: 131-9. 

Apams, W.G.8. The Basis of Constructive 
Internationalism, 61: 217-29. 

Apamson, Titpen. The Preparation of Esti- 
mates and the Formulation of the Budget 
—The New York City Method, 62: 


Jane. The Federal Children’s 
33: Sup. Mch., '09, 28-30; A 
Function of the Social Settlement, 18: 
323-45; The Operation of the Illinois Child 
Labor Law, 27: 327-30; Child Labor 
Legislation—A Requisite for Industrial 
Efficiency, 25: 542-50; Child Labor on The 
Stage, 38: Sup. Jy., *11, 60-5; Child Labor, 
_ Years’ Experience in Illinois, 38: Su 
ays "11, 144-8; The Housing Problem in 
hicago, 20: 99-107; The Larger Aspects 
of the Woman’s Movement, 56: 1-8; Na- 
tional Protection for Children, 28: 57-60. 

Aver, Feurx. Annual Address of the Chair- 
man of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee (Sixth Annual Meeting), 35: Sup. 
Mch., °10, 1-6; The Attitude of Society 
Toward the Child as an Index of Civiliza- 
tion, 29: 135-41; The Basis of the Anti- 
Child Labor Movement in the Idea of 
American Civilization, 32: Sup. Jy., ’08, 
1-3; Child Labor a Menace to Civilization, 
38: Sup. Jy., "11, 1-7; Child Labor in the 
United States and its Great Attendant 
Evils, 25: 417-29. 

Apier, Hersert M. The Licensing Ques- 
tion in England, 28: 514-17; Police System 
of London, 24: 556-9; Recent Changes in 
the Government of London, 23: 237-54. 

Administration: 5: 679; 16: 186; 29: Sup. 
Mch., ’07, 2, 3, 32-5, 55, 56, 84; Aristotelian 
system, 10: 331; cities, 2: 458-70; 10: 122, 
289, 295, 299; commission government, 41: 
218; education, 10: 359; England, 10: 
187-205; France, 11: 24-43; 11: 37; func- 
tions, 2: 194; highways, 41: 115; justice, 
41: 38; municipal, bibliography on, 9: 466; 
offices, 2: 165; 29: Sup. Mch., ’07, 3, 30, 
33-5, 54, 84; Philippines, 30: 116; Pitts- 
burgh, 16: 317; Prussia, 7: 253-69; 10: 
389-423. 

ADMINISTRATION, 
176-92. 

ADMINISTRATION UNDER THE COMMISSION 
Pian, Securine Erricient, 41: 218-32.! 


Errective Caarity, 41: 


ADMINISTRATION. vs. State Con- 
STABULARY, 17: 100-1. 
ADMINISTRATION. oR APPOINTED 


5: 653-83. 

ADMINISTRATION OF A PHILIPPINE PROVINCE, 
Tue, 30: 115-22. 

ADMINISTRATION, Po.iTics AND, 16: 177-88. 

ADMINISTRATION, RecENT TENDENCIES IN 
Srate, 18: 434—45. 

ADMINISTRATION. Strate Boarps or Con- 
TROL, WITH SpectAL REFERENCE TO THE 
EXPERIENCE OF WISCONSIN, 17: 74-91. 

Administrative commissions: national _ 
ment, 59: 215. 
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—— functions: Cleveland, 62: 265-6. 
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Government, Local Government, Munici- 
pal Government, Commission Govern- 
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103-7; exhibits, 41: 91, 151; family, 4 
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tral America to the Pan-American Move- 
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ing Efficient Administration under the Commission 
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CERNING, 42: 273-83. 

CompinaTions, THe Benerits or INpvus- 
TRIAL, 42: 119-24. 

CoMBINATIONS, CONTRIBUTION OF INDUS- 
TRIAL, TO NATIONAL WELFARE, 42: 134-9. 

COMBINATION, INDUSTRIAL COMPETITION 
AND, Vol. 42. 

CoMBINATIONS, 


BENEFICIAL EFFECTS OF 
IN Lasor ConpiTions, 42: 
IN AFFAIRS OF 
INDUSTRIAL, 42: 140-8. 

CoMBINATIONS, Errects or In- 

DUSTRIAL, ON Lasor Conpitions, 42: 3-9. 
CoMBINATIONS, Po.icies or GERMANY, ENa- 

LAND, CANADA AND THE UNITED Srares 

TOWARDS, 42: 183-201. 

COMBINATION wiTHOoUT REGULATION, No, 

32: 240-60. 

ComBInations, THe RELATION or TrUST 

ComPaANtes To INDUSTRIAL, AS ILLUSTRATED 

BY THE Unirep Srares SHIPBUILDING 


Company, 24: 239-70. 


Act, 42: 198. 
Comey, Artaur Coteman. Copartnership 
for Housing i in America, 51: 140-7. 


Commerce: 4: Sup. 5 S., "93, 38, 42-7; 7: 42; 
14: 148; 15: 81-7; : 18: 446-68; 39: i57; 42: 
106; 57: 20; 59: 226-35, 325; 60: 1-3, ll; 


61: 243; 63: 133, 192; China, 39: 167; com- 
petition, 42: 63; Federal Reserve Act, 59: 
303-4; Latin America, 37: 738-42; 54: 300; 
Manchuria, 39: 154-68; Panama Canal, 59: 
327; regulation, 1: 195; South America, 
61: 79. See Trade. 

ComMERCE. AMERICAN SysTEM OF IMPROV- 
ING AND ADMINISTERING COMMERCIAL 
Factutiges, 24: 489-506. 

ComMMERCE, ARGENTINE, WITH 
SrTaTes AND Europe, 22: 171-6. 

CoMMERCE WITH SoutH America, 37: 648-62. 

Commerce. THE Britiso System or Im- 
PROVING AND ADMINISTERING PORTS AND 
TERMINAL Factuities, 24: 507-24. 

Commerce, THe Posstpinity or ComPeti- 
TION IN, AND INpusTRY, 42: 63-6 

ComMERCE. CoMMERCIAL RELATIONS OF 
THE Unirep Srates wits CANADA, 82: 

2 


UNITED 


Commerce, Tue Free Port aN AGENCY FOR 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN, 59: 
236-44. 

Commerce, RELATION OF THE GOVERNMENT 
IN GERMANY TO THE PROMOTION OF, 24: 
525-39. 

ComMERCE, REGULATION OF FOREIGN, BY 
THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
$2: 157-81. 

ComMERcE, INDUSTRY AND, 17: 385-96, 562-9. 

Commerce. “THE INTERNATIONAL CoM- 
MERCIAL Conaress,’’ 15: 81-7. 

Commerce, FeperaL Controu 
STATE, 26: 642-55. 

Commerce, CONTROL OF CORPORATIONS, 
PERSONS AND Firms ENGAGED IN INTER- 
STATE, 42: 310-30. 

COMMERCE AND TRANSPORTATION, 19: J., 

02 


or INTER- 


ComMERCIAL BoRROWING, THE INFLUENCE 
or THE FepeRAL Reserve Act upon, 58: 
226-35. 

Commercial education, see Education. 

CoMMERCIAL EVOLUTION, THE WATERWAYS 
AND, 59: 259-S2. 

CommerctAL Faciuities, THe AMERICAN 
System or IMPROVING AND ADMINISTERING, 
24: 489-506. 

COMMERCIAL FOREIGN POLICIES, 13: Sup. 
M., ’99. 

Commercial institutes, 33: 151-4. 

CommerciAL INTERESTS IN MANCHURIA, 
AMERICAN, 39: 154-68. 


CommercIAL ISOLATION veERSUS' INTER- 
NATIONAL TRADE, 61: 60-5 

Commercial law, 5: 851. 

COMMERCIAL ORGANIZATION, INSURANCE 
AND, 24: N., ’04. 

Commercial paper: Boston, 59%: 228-9; 
definition, 59: 229-30; Federal Reserve 
Act, 59: 226-7, 230-2, 63: 105-6; Federal 


Reserve Board, 68: 120-1; New York, 59: 
nag Philadelphia, 59: 229; Seattle, 59: 
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IAL PAPER AND THE FEDERAL 
Reserve Boarp, 63: 105-21. 

CommerciAL Po.icy, InpustrIAL Causes 
AFFECTING AMERICAN, Since Civit War, 
23: 43-54. 

Commercial relations, Central and South 
America, 61: 67-9. 

ComMMERCIAL RELATIONS OF CHILE, 37: 731- 


7. 

ComMERCIAL RELATIONS OF THE UNITED 
Srates witH CaANaDA, 32: 330-42. 

CoMMERCIAL RELATIONS OF THE UNITED 
STaTes WITH THE Far East, 18: Sup. M., 
99, 107-60. 

COMMERCIAL RELATIONS BETWEEN THE 
UNITED STATES AND JAPAN, 36: Sup. Jy., 
"10. 

CoMMERCIAL RELATIONS OF THE UNITED 
Srates witH Latin America, 22: 149-88. 


ComMeRcIAL RELATIONS, CLOSER, WITH 
Latin-AMERICA, 87: 738-42. See Latin- 
America. 


Commercial schools, see Education, Schools. 

Commission government: 4: 218; 18: 434—45; 

88: 7-26, 773-8, 816-22, 932; 41: 14, 19, 

102, 205, 218-32, 281; 57: 50, 52, 175; 59: 

212-18; advantages, 57: 175; Berkeley, 5: 

65; civil service, 38: 809, 812; defects, 38: 

862-70; Des Moines, 38: 698-718; Emporia, 

Kansas, 38: 922; Galveston, 38: 891-900; 

Huntingdon, West Virginia, 57: 50; initia- 

tive and referendum, 38: 823-32; Joplin, 

$8: 846; Maine, 53: 6, 20, 57; 55: 143; 

Pennsylvania, 57: 175; recall, 38: 872; 48: 

a 217; referendum, 38: 823-32; short ballot, 

$8: 821; South, 38: 682-97; Texas, 38: 740; 

Utah, 38: 745; Washington, 38: 745; Wis- 
consin, 38: 730; Wyoming, 38: 741. 

Commission, THE, AS IT OPERATES IN 
Austin, Texas, 38: 906-7. 

ComMIssiON, GOVERNMENT BY, HAS 
ACCOMPLISHED IN Des Morngs, 88: 908- 
16. 

ComMIsSsSION CHARTERS AND STATUTES, FRAN- 
CHISE PROVISIONS IN, 38: 783-97. 

Commission Cuarters, Crvit Service Pro- 
VISIONS IN, 38: 808-15. 

Commission Cities, Tue INITIATIVE AND 
REFERENDUM IN, 88: 823-32. 

CommissiON-GOVERNED Cities, BupGet Pro- 
VISIONS IN, 38: 798-—S07. 

COMMISSION GOVERNMENT IN AMERICAN 
CITIES, 38: N., ’11. 

Commission GOVERNMENT, 
MENTS AND DEFICIENCIES.! 

Commission GovERNMENT AS IT OPERATES 
IN Austin, Texas, 38: 906-7. See Austin. 

Commission GOVERNMENT. BERKELEY, CAL- 
IFORNIA, UNDER COMMISSION FORM OF 
GOVERNMENT, 38: 935-43. See Berkeley. 

Commission GOVERNMENT. BIRMINGHAM 
UNDER THE CoMMISSION PLAN, 38: 929-34. 
See Birmingham. 

Commission GOVERNMENT, Some Derects 
38: 862-70. 

Commission GOVERNMENT. DeErecTs AND 

LimITaTIONS OF THE COMMISSION PLAN, 

38: 871-6. 

1 See footnote, p. 27. 


ACCOMPLISH- 


Commissions, Tue Pusiic SERVICE, OF THE 
Srate or New York, 81: 649-58. 


Colonies—Commissions 

Commission GOVERNMENT, RESULTS OF, IN 
Emporia, Kansas, 38: 922-4. 

Commission GOVERNMENT. GALVESTON’S 
Commission PLAN or Crry GOVERNMENT, 
38: 891-900. See Galveston. 

Commission GOVERNMENT. GRAND JUNC- 
TION PLAN oF Crty GOVERNMENT AND ITs 
ReEsvutts, 38: 757-72. See Grand Junction. 

Commission GOVERNMENT, HISTORY AND 
UNDERLYING PRINCIPLEs OF, 38: 673-81. 

Commission GOVERNMENT, RESULTS OF, IN 
Houston, Texas, 88:901-5. See Houston. 

Commission GOVERNMENT, RESULTS OF, IN 
HUNTINGTON, West VirGINIA, 38: 925-8. 

CommissiON GOVERNMENT IN ILLINOIS CITIEs, 
38: 748-56. 

Commission GOVERNMENT IN Iowa: THE 
Des Mornes Puan, 38: 698-718. 

Commission GOVERNMENT, RESULTS OF, IN 
Kansas Crry, Kansas, 38: 917-21. See 
Kansas City. 

ComMISSION GOVERNMENT IN Kansas, 88: 
719-25. 

ComMIssION GOVERNMENT, THE LOCKPORT 
PRoposAL, 38: 884-7. See Lockport. 

CoMMISSION GOVERNMENT, OBJECTIONS TO, 
38: 853-61. 

CoMMISSION GOVERNMENT IN THE Souts, 38: 
682-97. 

CoMMISSION GOVERNMENT IN THE WEST, 88: 
726-47. 


CoMMISSION JOVERNMENT. COMMISSION 
MoveMENT IN Missourt, Tue, 38: 839-49. 
ComMISSION GOVERNMENT. COMMISSION 


PLAN, BrrMINGHAM, ALABAMA, UNDER THE, 
$8: 929-34. 

Commission GOVERNMENT. COMMISSION 
PLAN or Crty GOVERNMENT, GALVESTON’S, 
38: 891-900. 

Commission GOVERNMENT. COMMISSION 
PLAN, Derects AND LIMITATIONS OF THE, 
38: 871-6. 

Commission GOVERNMENT. COMMISSION 
Pian, Securina Errictent ADMINISTRA- 
TION UNDER THE, 41: 218-32. 

ComMIssiION GOVERNMENT. COMMISSION 
Pitan, Tue SHort AND THE, 38: 
816-22. 

Commission Men, RELATION OF JOBBERS AND, 
TO THE HANDLING OF Propuce, 50: 57-68. 

Commission merchants: 48: 208; 50: 25, 57, 
59, 60, 68, 147, 167; car-lot markets, 50: 2; 
direct shipments, 50: 68; license, 48: 46; 
licensing, 50: 68; Minnesota, 48: 208; retail 
markets, 50: 147; Washington, 48: 208. 

Commissions: 4: Sup. 8., 93, 48; 58: 3, 7-18, 
42-3, 54-5, 57-8, 87, 178; 57: 8-9, 57 
68, 122; accounts, 58: 17; certificates of 
convenience and necessity by, 58: 11; 
competition, 53: 41; extensions and street 
railways, 58: 50; facilities, 58: 17; Georgia, 
53: 58; rates, 58: 15-16, 51; valuation, 53: 
14. See Public service commissions, Rail- 
road commissions, Valuation. 

Commission ConTROL, METHODS OF JUDICIAL 
REVIEW IN RELATION TO THE EFFECTIVE- 
NESS OF, 53: 54-65. 
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Commissions—Consumers 


Commission REGULATION oF Pusiic UTILI- 
Tres: A Survey or $3: 1-18. 

Commissioners: 53: 5, 32; 57: 90-1; compen- 
sation, 58: 5; qualifications, 53: 6, 7, 19-35, 
96; 57: 237; recall, 58: 109; salaries, 53: 
31-2, 109; South Carolina, 53: 7; term of 
office, 58: 30-1; Wisconsin, 53: 97. 

COMMISSIONERS, QUALIFICATIONS 
For Pusuic Utinity, 53: 19-35. 

Commodities, 50: 11, 49, 51, 55; 68: 214. 

Commopity Prices, Factors AFFECTING, 
38: 473-506. 

Common carriers, 583: 17; 683: 212-13. 

Commons, Joun R. Bullion Notes and an 
Elastic Currency, 4: 299-301; Proportional 
Representation, 2: 700-7; State Supervi- 
sion for Cities, 5: 865-81; Tariff Revision 
and Protection for American Labor, $2: 
315-20. 

Communism, 4: Sup. Mch., "94, 67, 90, 93; 
44: Sup. N., 12, 27. 

Communistic Manifesto, 4: Sup. Mch., °94, 
81, 90. 

Communities, 51: 93, 217, 237; 57: 18, 244. 

Communities, IMMIGRANT Rurat, 40: 69-80. 
See Immigrants. 

Community, THe County, AND Its GoveRN- 
MENT, 47: 14-25. 

Community, THe Rurat Necro, 40: 81-9. 
See Negro Community. 


NEEDED 


CoMMUNITY. VILLAGE PROBLEMS AND 
or 
CHARACTERISTICS, 40: 234-43. See Village 
Problems. 


Compassman, 41: Sup. M., "12, 19. 

Compensation, see Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion. 

ComPENSATION, ATTITUDE OF FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES TOWARD LIABILITY AND, 88: 
241-5. 

COMPENSATION. DISABILITY AND 
COMPENSATION FOR RAILROAD EMPLOYEES, 
38: 45-56. See Railroad. 

Law, New Jersey Em- 
PLOYERS’ LIABILITY AND WORKMEN'S. See 
New Jersey, 38: 218-24. 

CoMPENSATION LAW AND PRIVATE JUSTICE, 
A, 38: 151-8. 

Competition: 3: 41; 4: Sup. Mch., °94, 49, 
80-1, 84; 11: 331; 15: 41-50; 16: 351; 29: 
260; 31: 649; 32: 97-101; 42: 7, 63-7, 69, 
83, 89, 90, 92-3, 108-16, 126, 150-1, 159-60, 
172, 174, 176, 206, 211-12, 222, 224, 230, 
234, 242-3, 266, 280, 301, 303, 308, 311, 
318, 324, 329; 48: 104; 44: 24, 41; 44: 
Sup. N., 12, 23, 44, 54-5, 72; 48: 211-12; 
63: 79-80, 221; 58: 11, 41-2, 45-6, 143, 
294; 55: 1-16, 37, 74, 94-104, 128, 144-54, 
186, 252-5; 57: 81, 96, 101, 123, 180, 282; 
69: 79-S0, 150, 215; 60: 3-5, 43-4, 46-7, 
49-50, 143-4; 63: 2-8, 25, 28-9, 37-42, 47, 
49-52, 57-9, 61-4, 79, 85, 99-100; Arizona, 
$3: 143; California, 583: 295; Canada, 42: 
196-8; Chinese, 34: 340-50; domestic 
carriers, 55: 252; domestic trade, 55: 94-7; 
electric lighting, 21: 486-7; England, 42: 
192, 195; Europe, 42: 75; Federal Trade 
Commission, 68: 25; foreign, 4: Sup. S., "93, 
151-2; 29: 516;'42: 162-3, 167, 179; 60: 
43-4, 49-50; Great Lakes, 55: 97; holding 
companies, $7; 316; international, 40: 23; 


Japanese, 34: 267, 294-9; labor, 59: 150; 
lumber, 42: 268; New Hampshire, 53: 143; 
New Jersey, 53: 143; New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad Co., 68: 
200-1; Pennsylvania, 53: 45; Porto Rico, 
55: 54; ports, 55: 54; price cutting, 50: 
78, 81, 225; railroads, 57: 107; railways, 8: 
1351, 136, 139; 11: 331; 68: 162; rates, 55: 
2; 57: 88; 68: 162; retail stores, 15: Sup. M., 
00, 131; 50: 75, 248; Rhode Island, 58: 
143; Sherman law, 63: 8-11, 28-9, 37-8, 
45-7; shipping, 55: 191; unfair, 42: 83, 179, 
185, 232, 277; 63: 3-8, 25, 37-54; Vermont, 
53: 143; water, 55: 37, 232-5, 252; §8: 
272-4; Wisconsin, 53: 107. See Sherman 
Law, Trusts, Anti-Trust Legislation. 

COMPETITION AND COMBINATION, INDUs- 
TRIAL, Vol. 42. 

CoMPETITION VERSUS COOPERATION IN THE 
STEAMSHIP BusiINEss: Proposep LEGISsLA- 
TION, 55: 1-16. 

Competition, Metruops Or CoNnTROLLING, 
BETWEEN Domestic CARRIERS BY WATER, 
55: 252-4. 

CoMPETITION BY Monopouistic Corpora- 
TIONS, UNFarr, 42: 67-73. 

CoMPETITION AS A SAFEGUARD TO NATIONAL 
WELFARE, 42: 74-82. 

CoMPETITION ON THE Paciric Coast, Cut- 
NESE Lapor, 34: 340-50. 

ComPeTITION, THE PossIBILITY OF, IN Com- 
MERCE AND INpustTRY, 42: 63-6. 

ComPeETITION, ProtrectTion, EXPANSION AND 
INTERNATIONAL, 23: 26-42. 

ComPETITION, UNFAIR METHODS OF, AND 
THEIR PREVENTION, 63: 37-54. 

CoMPETITION, UNREGULATED, IS DeEstTRUC- 
TIVE OF NATIONAL WELFARE, 42: 108-18. 

Competition: THe SAFEGUARD AND PROMO- 


Compulsory arbitration, see Arbitration. 

—— insurance, see Insurance. 

—— voting, see Voting. 

Comte, A NEGLEcTED CHAPTER IN THE LIFE 
or, 8: 491-508. See also 4: Sup. Mch., ’94, 
75-6, 100; 44: Sup. N., °12, 21. 

Conant, Cuartes A. The Currency of the 
Philippine Islands, 20: 518-33; The Law of 
the Value of Money, 16: 189-211; Securi- 
ties as a Means of Payment, 14: 181-203; 
The Way to Attain and Maintain Mone- 
tary Reform in Latin-America, 37: 618-27. 

Conant, Ricuarp K. Massachusetts Child 
Labor Committee, 33: Sup. Mch., 09, 182; 
Massachusetts State Child Labor Com- 
mittee, 35: Sup. Mch., ’10, 170-4; Massa- 
chusetts State Child Labor Comnittee, 
38: Sup. Jy., "11, 167-70; Street Trades and 
Reformatories, 38: Sup. Jy., ’11, 105-7. 

Conciliation, 29: Sup. Mch., ’07, 40: 44: 1-3, 
8, 22, 74. See Arbitration. 

ConciLiATION, THe ANTHRACITE BOARD OF, 
36: 366-72. 

CONCRETE SCIENCES, 
STRACT TO, 5: 942-7. 

Conferences: 17: 376-7, 546, 551-4; 19: 
308-9, 517-18; 55: 48-94, 168-70, 194-204. 

CONFERENCES, AGREEMENTS AND, IN THEIR 
Retation TO Ocean Rares, 55: 194- 
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ISTRATION AND ENFORCEMENT OF STEAM- 
55: 112-43. 

CoNFERENCES, ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF 
Rurat, 40: 110-16. 

Conriicts, THe GoveRNMENT”’ 
or “JomintT COMMISSION” PLAN OF PRE- 
VENTING INDUSTRIAL, 27: 531-42. 

Congestion: 23: 317; 41: 186-7; 51: 54-5, 
59, 65-7, 157, 234. 

CONGESTION AND RENTs, 51: 59-67. 

Congress, 1: 195, 211-21; 2: 289; 15: 133; 
16: 411; 19: 266; 42: 314; 62: 9. 

ConGREss, POSITION OF THE 
REPRESENTATIVE IN, 6: 117-23. 

ConGREss SHOULD ApopT FoR IMPROVEMENT 
or AMERICAN WATERWAYS, LEGISLATIVE 
ProcRraM, $1: 36-47. 

CONGRESS AND THE CABINET, 2: 289-99. 

CONGRESS AND THE CABINET—II, 4: 404-24. 

CONGRESS OF THE LEARNED SOCIETIES OF 
Paris, THE, 2: 284-8. 

ConGREss, PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION, 
4: 448-53 

CONGRESSIONAL LEGISLATION, THE Scopg 
AND LIMITS OF, AGAINST THE TrRusTs, 24: 
111-22. 

Connecticut: 1: 165-91, 550; 6: 218, 262; 15: 
204-35; 22: 540-1; 29: Sup. Mch., ’07, 8, 
43, 77-8, 80-2; 47: 21, 28; 53: 58, 61, 143; 
56: 83; constitution, 1: 179, 183, 550; Mass- 
achusetts, 1: 173; reformatories, 22: 540; 
tax commission, 58: 121, 124; women’s 
clubs, 56: 83 

Connecticut Towns, TPE ORIGIN oF, 1: 
165-91. 

ConNELL, Witu1aAM H. Standardization of 
Specifications for Public Works, 41: 127-37. 

Conner, Jacos Eton. Industrial Causes 
Affecting American Commercial Policy 
Since Civil War, 23: 43-54. 

Conrad, J., 4: Sup. Mch., ’94, 117. 

Conring, Herm., 1: Sup. Mch., ’91, 21-2. 

Conservation: 33: 631-46, 699, 710; 50; 45; 
61: 10, 209-10, 215; forests, 59: 18; minerals, 
33: 686. 

CONSERVATION OF CHILDHOOD, Tue, 38: 
Sup. Jy., 8-16. 

CoNSERV ATION, Some Aspects or Foon, BY 
REFRIGERATION, 50: 44-7. 

or Forest Resources AND, 35: 

-7 

CONSERVATION, THE PRODUCTION AND WASTE 
or MINERAL ResouRCES AND THEIR 
BEARING ON, 33: 686-98. 

CONSERVATION OF NATURAL RESOURCES, 
33: M., ’09 

CONSERVATION, WHOLESALE TERMINAL Mar- 
KETS IN GERMANY AND THEIR EFFECT ON 
Foop Costs ANpD, 50: 153-65. 

Considérant, Victor, 4: Sup. Mch., 94, 77-8. 

CoNnSTABULARY, vs. STaTs, 17: 100-1. 

Constitutional ‘amendment: 14: 344-8; 43: 
311; 52: 16-18, 21, 23, 30-5; Cincinnati, 22: 
383-4; Maine, 43: 162; Wisconsin, 43: 107. 

ConsTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT, EXecurTIvE 
PowER AND, 14: 344-8. 

ConstTiTUTIONAL AMENDME nt, A 
or, By PorpuLar Vore, 43: 311-26. 


AMERICAN 


CONFERENCES AND AGREEMENTS, THE ADMIN- 


Constitutional Convention: Alabama, 19: 
Pm York, 4: 885-903; Virginia, 20: 


Constitutional government, 39: 29; 48: 239; 
54: 225. 


CONSTITUTIONAL HisToRY OF THE UNITED © 


States, WHAT Is A, 19: 259-65. 

Law. THe Sources oF 
AMERICAN FEDERALISM, 6: 197-226. 

CONSTITUTIONAL LimITATIONS RELATING TO 
Cities AND THEIR AFFAIRS, 27: 232-3. 

CONSTITUTIONAL PosITION OF THE GERMAN 
Emperor, THE, 14: 73-93. 

Constitutions: 2: 158, 162, 327, 331; 6: 
406; 7: 391; 9: 9, 198-211, rt 18: 
215-16; 16: 406; 29: Sup. Mch., 2, 2 
§-6, 8, 11, 13-14, 16, 19, 23-4, 31, 34, 
50, 62, 83; 43: 311-25; 52: 14, 26; California, 
13: 215; Colombia, 3: Sup. J., 93, 70; Con- 
necticut, 1: 179; Delaware, 11: 174; federal, 
63: 192; | 6: 1-78; Mexico, 2: 1-47; 
Pennsylvania, Sup. S., ’93; 14: 344; 
Prussia, 5: Sip. S., 94, 54; Rhode Island, 
1: 552; 6: 221; 18: "214: South Dakota, 2: 
145. 

CONSTITUTIONS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLU- 
TION, State, 9: 380-420. 

CONSTITUTION OF FRANCE, THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF THE PRESENT, 6: 1-78. 

ConsTITUTION, THE AMENDMENTS TO THE 
ITALIAN, 6: 227-53. 

ConsTITUTIONS, MARRIAGE AND DIvorcE 
PROVISIONS IN THE STATE, OF THE UNITED © 
States, 26: 745-8. 

ConsTITUTION, SOME ORIGINAL AND PECULIAR 
FEATURES IN THE NEBRASKA, 15: 433-7. 
ConstTiTuTION, THE INITIATIVE AND ReEF- 

ERENDUM AMENDMENTS IN THE PROPOSED 
Onto Constitution, 43: 191-202. 
Our STATE, 29: Sup. Mch., 


THE First Srare, 4: 201-32. 

CONSTITUTION, ORIGINAL AND DERIVED 
FEATURES OF THE, OF THE UNITED 
Srates, 1: 203-43. 

CONSTITUTION, RECENT MAKING IN THE 
Unirep Srartes, 2: 145-201. 

ConsTITUTION, GENESIS OF A WRITTEN, 
1: 529-57. 

Constitutionalists, 54: 152, 170, 172. 

CONSTITUTIONALIST Party IN MExIco: 
Wuart Ir ts Ficatine ror, Tue, 54: 166-74. 

Constructive peace, see Peace. 

Consular service, 29: 449; 54: 286. 
ConsuMER, RELATION OF CoLpD STORAGE TO 
THE Foop SupPiy AND THE, 48: 154-63. 
Consumers, 15: Sup. M., ’00, 129; 48: 203, 

213; 50: 64, 83, 100-1, 257. See Codpera- 
tion. 
Consumers’ codperation, see Codperation. 
CONSUMERS’ Cod OOPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN 
CuicaGo, Tue, 50: 223-8. 
Consumers’ League, 10: 302; 11: 435; 29: 
168-76; 32: Sup. Jy., "08, 131; 34: Sup. Jy., 
09, 28-30, 32, 51-2; 36: Sup. S., 
31, 43-4; 38: Sup. S., °11, 23-9, 39-42, 
44, 151-2; 41: 262; 56: 57-8, 64-6, 69. 
CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE, BIBLIOGRAPHY ON, 
38: Sup. S., 
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Consumers—Cost 

Consumers’ LEAGUE, oF, 38: 
Sup. 8., °11, 58-76. 

CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE, WORK OF THE 


NATIONAL, 36: Sup. 8., "10. 

CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE, WORK OF THE 
NATIONAL, $8: Sup. 8., 11. 

ConsuMErRs’ LEAGUES, Reports From STATE 
AND Locat Cuitp Lasor ComMITTEES 
AND, 29: 142-83. 

Surptvus, 3: 618-21. See also 


Consumption, 3: 30-44, 129-49; 10: 51; 12: 
340; 18; 60; 44: Sup. N., °12, 5; 48: 149; 
50: 3, 52, 256. See Disease, Tuberculosis. 

Continuation schools, see Schools. 

Contraband, 60: 155, 171, 218-19. See Am- 
munition, Belligerents, Neutrality. 

ConTRABAND oF W ar, ARE Foopsturrs? 
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6, 7, 14, 21, 25, 42, 51; 48: 3-17, 19-20, 
23-4, 28, 37, 39, 70, 81-145, 159-78, 183-4, 
186, 194-7, 203-15; America, 438: 84; 
Arizona, 48: 86, 104; Arkansas, 43: 85, 
86, 104; California, 48: 86, 105; Colorado, 
43: 86, 104; commission cities, 38: 823-32; 
commission government, 38: 872; fran- 
chises, 38: 791, 794; Idaho, 48: 86; Lllinois, 
38: 752; 43: 205; Maine, 43: 85, 101, 159- 
78, 199, 210; Michigan, 43: 58, 85, 104, 
146-58; Missouri, 43: 85; Montana, 43: 85; 
Nebraska, 48: 86; Nevada, 48: 86; North 
Dakota, 48: 86; Ohio, 48: 191-202; 
Oklahoma, 43: 99, 101, 161; Oregon, 43: 
39, 70, 84-5, 91, 92, 94-7, 160-211; 
Pasadena, 57: 217; San Francisco, 19: 151; 
South Dakota, 48: 84, 87, 89, 160; Switzer- 
land, 6: 367; 48: 110-45; United States, 
43: 204; Utah, 43: 84, 160; Washington, 
43: 86; Wisconsin, 43: 179-90; Wyoming, 
43: 86, 208. See Direct Legislation, Ref- 
erendum. 

INITIATIVE, REFERENDUM AND RECALL, Vol. 
43. 

INITIATIVE, REFERENDUM AND RECALL, THE, 
43: 17-31. 

INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM IN Com- 
mission Cities, Tue, 38:823-32. 
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INITIATIVE, REFERENDUM AND RECALL, 
FUNCTIONS OF THE, 43: 3-16. 

INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM, 
EXPERIENCE WITH THE, 43: 159-78. 

IniT1ATIVE, THE REFERENDUM AND, IN 
43: 146-58. 

INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM AMENDMENTS, 
THE, IN THE PrRoposep Ox10 
TION, 43: 191-202. 

INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM, Some Con- 
SIDERATIONS UPON THE STaTe-WIpz, 48: 
203-15. 

INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM, PROVISIONS 
For Srate-Wipe, 43: 81-109. 

INITIATIVE, REFERENDUM AND RECALL IN 
SWITZERLAND, Tue, 43: 

INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM, THE WISCOn- 
SIN PLAN FOR THE, 48: 179-90. 

Injunctions, 32: 206; 36: 147. 

INJUNCTION, Proper Bounps oF THE UsgE 
OF THE, IN LaBor Disputes, 36: 288- 
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INJUNCTION IN TRADE Disputes, USE AND 
ABUSE oF, 36: 87-8, 89-103, 104-18, 119- 
26, 127-36, 137-41. 

INJUNCTION ORDER, FREE SPEECH AND THE, 
36: 255-64. 

Injuries, 2: 69-84. See Accidents. 

Insurres, ENTERPRISE LIABILITY FOR 
DUSTRIAL, 38: 257-61. 

INLAND WATER TRANSPORTATION, REGULA- 
TION OF OCEAN AND, BY THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT, 55: 17-47. 

Inland waterways, 3: Sup. S., 93, 10-11. 

INLAND WATERWAYS OF GREAT BriTAIN 
AND THE PLANS UNDER CONSIDERATION 
FOR THEIR IMPROVEMENT, THE, 31: 228- 


45. 

INLAND WaTERWAYS Po.icy, OuR NATIONAL, 
31: 1-11. 

INLAND WATERWAYS OF THE Souts, THE, 
35: 114-19. 

INLAND WATERWAYS, THEIR RELATION TO 
TRANSPORTATION, 4: Sup. 8., 

INNOCENT, PUNISHING THE, 46: 142-6. 

INSANE Persons, To WHat EXTENT SHOULD, 
BE AMENABLE TO CRIMINAL Law, 36: 161-8. 

Insanity, 3: 366; 10: 482; 17: 555; 18: 373, 
567. See Feeble-minded. 

INSANITY, ALCOHOLISM AS A Cause oF, 34: 

Inspection: 41: 86, 120, 217, 292; 41: Sup. 
M., 6; 58: 263-7; medical, 41: 253. 

INSPECTION, TENDENCIES OF Factory LEGIs- 
LATION AND, 20: 233-54. 

INSPECTION IN ILLINOIS, GRAIN, 38: 396-408. 

INSPECTION OF Meat Suppty, THe RECENT, 
28: 317-37. 

INSPECTION OF PusBLIc ScHooLs, MEDICAL, 
25: 290-8. 

Inspector, THe Dirricutties or A Factory, 
29: 125-31. 

Institutions, 2: 597; 36: 39; 39: 32; 41: 188; 
44: 78. 

InsutaR Cases, THe SuPREME Court AND 
THE, 18: 226-50. 
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Srates, NATURALIZATION AND CITIZEN- 
SHIP IN THE, 30: 104-14. 

IN Insurance: 3: 348; 4: 55; 17: 163, 171; 38: 

15-22; 41: —_ M., °12, 70; 42: 99-100, 

8 101, 103-4, 181, 200, 207, 298, 318; 51: 

u- 107; 55: 208- 26; ‘59: Sup. M.. "15, 45, 63-6; 

Belgium, 62: 73-84; child labor, 18: 564; 

codéperative, 40: 61; disabilit; 59: Sup. 

3:  M, "15, 1, 45; fire, ‘18: 279; 413; 26: 

: 359, 391; 85: 687; 51: 105; government, 

- 38: ‘248; Holland, 18: 370; illness, 48: 5-7; 

income tax, 58: 39; industrial, 26: 283; 

x | 86: 3; life, '24: 475-88; 35: 687; 59: Sup. 

re Mz, "15, 96; Negroes, 49: 137; paupers, 

io 18: 564; ’policy forms, 26: 523-74; railways, 


44 6: 424-68; regulation, 26: 681; social, 59: 
210; state, 24: 331-42; 38: 173; unemploy- 
E ment, 8: 586; 9: 166; 48: 7, 8; 61: 18; 
voluntary, 38: 251; women workers, 87: 
§$up. M., °11, 84; workmen's, 24: 331-42; 
33: 246; 38: 241. See Fire insurance, 
~ Life insurance, Marine insurance, Liability 
insurance, Disability insurance, Accident 
insurance, Industrial Accidents. 
INSURANCE, 26: S., ’05. 
INSURANCE, ACCIDENT, 26: 483-98. 
InsURANCE Bank, GOVERNMENT, 
17: 467-9. 
INSURANCE AND COMMERCIAL ORGANIZA- 
TIONS, 24: N., 04. 
InsuRANCE COMPANIES AND EMPLOYERS’ 
Liapiity Casvuauty. 38: 
15-22. 
InsurANcE Companies, State SUPERVISION 
or, 26: 317-34. 
InsuRANCE. Emp Benerit Assocta- 
TION OF THE INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
Company, 83: 246-57. 
INSURANCE OF EmpLoyYEers, Ds- 
—_— FOR THE RELIEF AND, 6: 424- 


INSURANCE, FEDERAL SUPERVISION AND 
REGULATION OF, 26: 681-707. 
INSURANCE, THE ‘True Basis oF Fire, 24: 
| 463-74. 
INSURANCE — EXPENSES — Prorits — Pros- 
LeMs, F 24: 446-62. 
Insurance Po.icy, STaNnpDARD Fire, 26: 
359-90. 
InsuRANCE Rates AND Metuops, Fire, 22: 
413-26. 


InsuraNcE Rates AND ScHepuLE Ratina, 
Fire, 26: 391-421. 
InsurANcE, Historica Stupy or Fire, 
THE UNITED States, 26: 335-58. 
INSURANCE, FRATERNAL, IN THE UNITED 
Srates, 17: 260-86. 
INSURANCE, INDUSTRIAL, 26: 283-99. 
InsurANcE, Some FEATURES OF OBLIGATORY 
INDUSTRIAL, 38: 23-30. 
INSURANCE INVESTMENTS, 24: 431-45. 
Insurance, LiaBiuity, 26: 499-519. 
INSURANCE, ASSESSMENT Lire, 26: 300-7. 
ce Bustness, Recent DerEve.op- 
MENTS IN THE Lirg, 34: 578-83. 
Economic Puace or Lirg, AND 
ITs ReLation To Society, 26: 181-91. 
INSURANCE ADMINISTRATION, THE EssEN- 
TIALS oF Lire, 26: 192-208. 


Insurance, FRATERNAL Lire, 26: 1: 159-64. 


INSURANCE BY FRATERNAL ORDERS, 
24: 475-88. 

INSURANCE INVESTMENTS, LiFe, 26: 256-68. 

INsuRANCE METHODS, AMERICAN Lire, 4: 


InsuRANCE, Poticy Conrracts IN LIFE, 
209- 


InsuRANCE Proression, Tue Lire, 28: 
70-81. 

INSURANCE, THE DISTRIBUTION OF SurPLus 
Lire: A PROBLEM IN SUPERVISION, 
26: 708-20. 

INSURANCE. THE TOTAL DISABILITY PRo- 
VISION IN AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE 
CONTRACTS, 59: Sup. M., °15. 

INSURANCE, THE DEVELOPMENT AND PRESENT 
Sratus or MARINE, IN THE UNITED 
Srates, 26: 422-52. 

INSURANCE, Poticy CONTRACTS IN 
26: 453-82. 

InsuRANCE, THE Loaic or Soctat, 33: 265-77. 

INSURANCE, Necessity FoR Sociat, 88: 
86-9. 

InsuRANCE, Compu.tsory STaTE, OF 
INGMEN, 24: 331-42. 

InsuRANCE, Strate ReGULATION oF, 24: 
67-83. 

INSURANCE, AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES, To 
Srupy or, rn, 28: 82-100. 

INSURANCE, RESULTS OF VOLUNTARY RELIEF — 
Pian or Unitrep Srares Steet CorPpora- 
TION, 38: 35-44. 


Intemperance, 16: 494. See Temperance, 
Liquor, Alcohol. 
INTEMPERANCE. DRUNKENNESS AND THE 


WeatTueER, 16: 421-34. 

Interest, 2: 629-52; 18: 428; 41: Sup. M., 12, 
59-60; 44: Sup. | "12, 16, 38, 68, 72; 
60: See Banks, ’Capital, Commerce, 
Finance, Investments, Money. 

INTEREST, THE Basis or, 2: 629-52. 

INTEREST, Tue Basis or, 3: 65-72. 

INTEREST AND Prorits, 4: 337-47. 

INTEREST, LAw OF WAGES AND, 1: 43-65. 

Interlocking directorates, 57: 46-9, 
See Holding companies. 

INTERLOCKING DrrecToRATES, 57: 45-9. 

Internal revenue, see Revenue. 

International agreements, see Agreements. 

—— arbitration, see Arbitration. 

—— Association for Advancement of Science, 
Art and Education, 16: 170. 

—— Association of Machinists, 44: 74. ; 

INTERNATIONAL COMMERCIAL ConGRESS, Tue, 
15: 69-87. 

International commission, establishment of © 
a permanent, 61: 221-2. 

—— competition, see Competition. 

—— conference, 61: 276. 

INTERNATIONAL CoNFERENCE, THE Fourts, 
OF THE AMERICAN States, 37: 585-93. 

International congresses, 4: Sup. S8., °93, 
38, 72, 99-100; 14: 392; 15: 133. 

INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF HYGIENE AND 
DemoGrapsay, 5: 452-5. 

International control, 61: 225. 

—— Council, 61: 244. 

INTERNATIONAL Court, AN INTERNATIONAL — 
SHERIFF AND WORLD Peace, AN, 61: 274-5. 
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INTERNATIONAL Deep Waterways Con- 
VENTION, 6: 540—4. 
International exchanges, see Exchanges. 
—— Harvester Company, 48: 169. 
INTERNATIONAL Harvester Company, Em- 
PLOYEES’ BENEFIT ASSOCIATION OF THE, 
33: 246-57. 
International Institute of Agriculture, 48: 
137, 201. 
—— —— —— Sociology, 15: 491; 17: 151. 
INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF SOCIOLOGY, 
Turrp Conaress or, 11: 109-12. 
International law: 2: 69-84; 54: 201, 219; 
60: 168-82, 213-14; 61: 232, 277; belligerents, 
60: 173; contraband, 1909, 56: 161; Cuba 
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nation’’ clause, 32: 383; necessity, 60: 140. 
See Aliens, Ambassadors, Arbitration, 
Citizenship, Maritime law, Monroe Doc- 
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Treaties. 
Law. REcOGNITION OF 
d CuBAN BELLIGERENCY, 7: 450-61. 
INTERNATIONAL Law, PRIVATE AND, IN THE 
ENFORCEMENT OF CLAIMS, 22: 85-96. 
INTERNATIONAL Law, THe Docrringe AND 
Practice oF INTERVENTION IN EvRopPE, 
16: 1-82. 
INTERNATIONAL LEADERSHIP, 
BILITIES OF, 26: 27-31. 
INTERNATIONAL LiaBiLity FOR Mos In- 
JURIES, 2: 69-S4. 
International Mercantile Marine Co., 55: 51. 
—— Navigation Co. of New Jersey, 55: 51. 
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—— Prison Congress, 46: 9, 148. 
—— relationship, 36: Sup. 8., ’10, 43-4; 38: 
Sup. 8., "11, 39-42; 60: 234. 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS, British CoLuM- 
BIA AND Britisu, 45: 1-19. 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS OF THE UNITED 
STATES, Vol. 54. 
International Statistical Congress, 1: 
Mch., ’91, 78-81. 
INTERNATIONAL SratisticaAL INsTiTUTE, 4: 
443-7; 6: 534-6. 
International trade: 3: 711-13; 60: 1, 7; 61: 
60-5; 63: 138; European war, 60: 15; 
woolens, 34: 481. See Trade. 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE, AMERICA’S, AS AF- 
FECTED BY THE EUROPEAN WAR, 60: 1-16. 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE, COMMERCIAL IsSOLA- 
TION VERSUS, 61: 60-5. 
INTERNATIONAL ‘TRADE, 
TION oF, 34: 445-56. 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE. GOVERNMENT As- 
SISTANCE TO Export Trappe, 34: 555-62. 
Internationalism, see International law. 
INTERNATIONALISM, THE BAsis or ConstTRUC- 
TIVE, 61: 217-29. 
Interstate commerce, 4: Sup. 8., 93, 11, 22, 
48, 53, 57-61; 42: 317; 58: 133; 63: 194. 
INTERSTATE ComMMERCE, BILL TO REGULATE 
CARRIERS BY WATER ENGAGED IN THE 
FOREIGN AND, OF THE UNITED States, 55: 
263-74. 
INTERSTATE CoMMERCE, CONTROL OF Cor- 
PORATIONS, PERSONS AND Firms ENGAGED 
In, 42: 310-30. 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE, FEDERAL CONTROL 
or, 26: 642-55. 
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Interstate Commerce Act, 29: 292-339; 42: 
156, 170; 55: 17, 24—6, 33; 63: 191. 

INTERSTATE CoMMERCE Act, Rate Controi 
UNDER THE AMENDED, 29: 292-309. 

Interstate Commerce Commission: 4: Sup, 
S., "93, 53-4; 5: 913; 8: 144; 32: 124, 157; 
33: 133; 42: 70-1, 83, 106, 144, 170-1, 267, 
284, 294, 304, 307, 312; 44: Sup. N., 712, 
49; 55: 10, 15, 27-31; 63: 159, 161-6, 169- 
70, 207-8, 231; accounting, 53: 124; 63: 215, 
223-5; accounts, 55: 26-7; 63: 227, 229-30; 
depreciation, 63: 229-30; duties, 68: 175-6; 
ferries, 55: 33; foreign commerce, $2: 157; 
55: 34-6; freight rates, 63: 169; interstate 
commerce, 63: 194; investigation, 63: 199- 
213; New York, New Haven and Hartford 
Railway Company, 63: 199-205; powers, 
10: 248; 63: 199; railroads, 68: 213; rail- 
ways, 63: 163-4; rates, 9: 107; 10: 248; 
55: 27-30, 63: 161-2, 169-70; regulation, 
63: 213; steamship companies, 55: 192-3; 
street railways, 37: 191; valuation, 57: 107; 
58: 61; 63: 179-80; 189; water carriers, 55: 
34; water terminals, 55: 32. 

InTersTATE Commerce Commission, 
ACCOUNTING SysTeM PRESCRIBED FOR 
RAILROADS BY THE, 63: 222-31. 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE CoMMISSION, RECENT 
FINANCIAL INVESTIGATIONS BY THE, 68: 
199-213. 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE CoMMISSION, REGu- 
LATION OF ForEIGN COMMERCE BY THE, 
32: 157-81. 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, THE, 
AND THE RaILRoaps, 68: 155-72. 

INTERSTATE CORPORATIONS, FEDERAL IN- 
CORPORATION OF, 42: 303-9. 

Interstate railroads, see Railroads. 

INTERSTATE RAILROAD, THE PLACE OF THE, 
IN Repucina Foop Distrisution Costs, 
50: 10-19. 

INTERSTATE Rates, How THE States MAKE, 
32: 102-19. 

Interstate Trade Commission, 42: 71, 83, 131, 
170, 171, 293, 295; 55: 3; 68: 2. 

Interurban lines, see Street railways, Electric 
railways. 

INTERURBAN Lines, Express BUSINESS ON, 
37: 78-81. 

INTERURBAN LINES, POSSIBILITIES OF FREIGHT 
TRAFFIC ON, 37: 68-77. 

INTERURBAN PROBLEMS, THE PRESENTATION 
OF, TO THE PusB.ic, 37: 110—15. 

Intervention: 16: 1-32; 54: 147, 163, 216, 
233-4; Argentina, 54: 293; Brazil, 54: 293; 
Chili, 54: 293; Cuba, 11: 353-80; Europe, 
16: 1; Great Britain, 15: 33; Mexico, 54: 
182; Monroe Doctrine, 54: 132. 

INTERVENTION AND THE RECOGNITION OF 
CuBAN INDEPENDENCE, 11: 353-80. 

INTERVENTION IN Europe, THe DoctTRINE 
AND PRACTICE oF, 16: 1-32. 

Invalidity, 21: 376; 59: Sup. M., °15, 15-18, 
22-3 


Inventories, 41: 61, 64, 67, 81, 227, 252; 41: 
Sup. M., '12, 55, 63; 68: 186. 

Inverness Railway and Coal Company, 44: 5. 

Investigation, 42: 142-3, 145, 149, 154-5, 178, 
188, 194, 196, 198, 202, 293, 295. 

INVESTIGATION AS A MEANS OF SECURING 
ADMINISTRATIVE EFFICIENCY, 41: 281-303. 
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INVESTIGATION Act, THe CANADIAN Com- 
BINES, 42: 149-55 

INVESTIGATION Act, THE CANADIAN INDUS- 
TRIAL Disputes, 36: 419-37. 

Investments: 20: 559-70; 25: 101-16; 35: 
545-53; 41: Sup. M., ’12, 2, 9, 23, 45, 70, 
73; 68: 178, 257; 60: 67; American, 60: 62; 
bonds, 30: 374-83; European, 60: 1; 
foreign, 60: 66; 61: 61; gas, 31: 593; Latin 

4 American, 60: 66-9; ’ public service cor- 
porations, 25: 101-16; railroad stocks, 35: 


646-56; real estate, 30: 350-73. See Banks, 
- Bonds, Building and loan associations, 
Insurance, interest, Loans, Mortgages, 


Speculation, Stocks. 

INVESTMENT SECURITIES, BONDS AS, 30: S., 
07. 

INVESTMENT OF AMERICAN CAPITAL IN LATIN- 
AMERICAN CouUNTRIES, 37: 638-47. 

INVESTMENTS, INDUSTRIAL Stocks as, 35: 
674-8. 

INVESTMENTS, INSURANCE, 24: 431-45. 

INVESTMENTS, Lire INSURANCE, 26: 256-68. 

INVESTMENTS, THE WRONGS AND OPPORTUNI- 
TIES IN MINING, 35: 689-98. 

INVESTMENTS, PREFERRED Stocks As, 35: 
545-78. 

INVESTMENTS, SECURITIES OF PuBLIC SERv- 
1cE CORPORATIONS AS, 25: 101-16. 

INVESTMENTS, RAILROAD STOCKS 35: 
646-56. 

INVESTMENTS. TIMBER BONDS AS INVEST- 
MENT SECURITIES, 41: Sup. M., ’12 

Investors, 48: 189. 

Investors, THE Boston ConsoLiDATED GAs 
Company: Its RELATION TO THE PUBLIC, 
Its EMPLOYEES AND, 31: 593-9. 

Iowa: 9: 473; 18: 216, 270; 15: 405-25; 16: 
321; 20: 653; 28: 389-92; 29: Sup. Mch., ’07, 
2, 4, 72; 46: 124-5; Agricultural College, 

@ 46: 125; ‘charities, 13: 229; child labor, 29: 


AS, 


elevator companies, 50: 206; county officers, 
47: 22; grain, 50: 206; grain rates, 15: 41; 
insurance, 24: 432; league of municipal- 
ities, 18: 270; Municipal Code Commis- 
sion, 14: 493-4; 17: 148-9; municipal 


159-60; convict labor, 46: 123; coéperative 


legislation, 9: 473; valuations, 58: 115; 
women, 56: 81. 
Iowa, ComMMISsSION GOVERNMENT IN: THE 


Des Mornes Pian, 38: 698-718. 

Ireland, 2: 319; 46: 173, 235. 

IRELAND, W. ALLEYNE. The Government of 

» Tropical Colonies, 18: Sup. M., ’99, 60-4; 

Is Tropical Colonization Justifiable? 19: 

_ 331-9. 

Irish, Joun P. Reasons for Encouraging 
Japanese Immigration, 34: 294-9. 

Iron, 4: Sup. S., 93, 149-50; 15: Sup. M., ’00, 
156; 16: 339; 32: 284-9; 34: 496-506; 39: 
149; 59: 20-2. 

—— and Steel Manufacturing Co., 32: 

Iron AND STEEL MANUFACTURES, 
Ovucut THE TARIFF RATES TO BE ON, 
284-9. 

Iron TrapvE or 1909, THe AMERICAN, AND 
THE OUTLOOK, 34: 496-506. 

Irrigation, 12: 204; 22: 137; 31: 6; 38: 658, 
664-76. 

IRRIGATION. Forests, RELATION OF, 

ContRrot, 81; 219-27. 
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BY FEDERAL GOVERNMENT, $1: 203-18. 
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664-76. 

Isolirte Staat, 4: Sup. Mch., ’94, 54-5. 

IskAEL, Henry. Rural Work of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, 40: 140-8. 

Isthmian Canal, 17: 397-408; 18: 446-68; 19: 
24 
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Tue, 19: 1-23. 

IsTHMIAN CANAL, AN, FROM A MILITARY 
Pornt oF View, 17: 397-408. 

IsTHMIAN CANAL QUESTION AS AFFECTED 
BY TREATIES AND CONCESSIONS, 19: 24-45. 

IsTHMIAN Surp Cana, THE Cost OF THE, 
42: 331-3. 

Italy: 1: 635-61; 1: Sup. Mch., 91, 45, 68; 
2: 217; 6: 251; 7: 171; 28: 11; 48: 71; 61: 30; 
banks, 7: 171; 8: 484; Catholic system, 6: 
236; charities, 28: 311-16; constitution, 5: 


Sup. N., '94, 8-22; 6: 227; constitutional 
law, 6: 227-53; codperation, 3: 389; 46: 
173; economics, 2: 203-24; immigration, 


24: 189-93; 61: 30; ministers, 6: 251; politi- 
cal economy, 4: Sup. Mch., 94, 16-17, 
132-3; religion, 6: 237; socialism, 2: 203; 
waterways, 4: Sup. 8., 93, 103. 
ITALIAN, THE, AS AN AGRICULTURAL LABORER, 
33: 380-90. See Farming. 
Iraty, Poputar BANKS IN, 7: 171. 
IraLiAN CONSTITUTION, AMENDMENTS TO 
THE, 6: 227-53. 
ITALY, CONSTITUTION OF THE KINGDOM OF, 
5: Sup. N., 
IraLy, Economics In, 2: 203-24. 
Iraty, InstrucTiION IN Economics In, 1: 
635-61 
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311-16. 

Ivins Commission, 41: 11. 

Ivenaca, T. The Relations of the United 
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Lessons of the European War, 61: 45-50. 
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Problem, 37: 31-42. 

Jacob, J.,:1: Sup. Mch., 50. 
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Jahrliicher fiir N ationalékonomie und Statistik, 
4: Sup. Mch., ’94, 85; 116-17. 

Jails, see Prisons. 
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46: 109. 

James, A. E. Taxation of Intangible Prop- 
erty, 58: 95-104. 
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An Early Essay on Proportional Representa- 
tion,7 : 233-52; The Government of me 
Prussian City—Hallea. 5, 15: 313-54; Street 
Railway Policy in Berlin, 15: 437-40. 
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London School of Economics and Political 
Science, 6: 283-8. 

James, Herman G. A Proposal for a School 
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sity of Texas.! 

James, William, 44: Sup. N., 12, 4. 

Jameson, John Alexander, 27: Sup. Mch., '07, 


Janes, Henry L. Commercial Relations of 
Chile, 37: 731-7. 

Japan: 3: 82-8; 18: Sup. M., 99, 136; 36: 
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CAN, 29: 266-74. 
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Deatu CoMPENSATION FOR, 38: 45-56. 
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THE Unitep Srares, 68: 182-90. 
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MENT, IN Unirep Srares, 29: 342-51. 

RarLroaDs, GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP OF, 
19: 61-73. 

RartroaDs, THe TREND OF GOVERNMENTAL 
REGULATION OF, 32: 120-4. 

RAILROADS AND INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT, 
SouTHERN, 35: 99-104. 

RarLroaD, THe PLACE OF THE INTERSTATE, 
IN Repvucine Foop Distrisution, 50: 
10-19. 

RartroaDs, THe InTerstate COMMERCE 
COMMISSION AND THE, 63: 155-72. 

How THe States MAKE INTER- 
Strate Rares, 32: 102-19. 

RartroaDs. THe Nation SHoutp SuPErin- 
TEND ALL CARRIERS, 32: 218-24. 

LIMITATIONS UPON NATIONAL 
REGULATION OF, 26: 629-41. 

Rartroaps, NATIONAL REGULATION OF, 26: 
613-28. 

RAILROAD . PASSENGER FARES IN HUNGARY, 
1: 103-31. 

RAILROAD PASSENGER TARIFFS IN AUSTRIA, 
1: 462-8. 

Rartroaps. THe Economic NECESSITY FOR 
THE PENNSYLVANIA Rar~RoaD TUNNEL 
EXTENSION INTO New York City, 29: 
245-59. 

RAILROADS IN THE PuHILipPpINE ISLANDs, 30: 
52-61. 

RaILRoaD Poo.ina, 8: 127-47. 

RariroaD Rate Cases, Do “Cost or TRANS- 
PORTATION”” Exutsits In, Cost? 63: 
214-21. 

Rartroaps, THe REORGANIZATION OF, 17: 
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RAILROAD REGULATION BY THE FIve 
Years or, 32:.138-56. 

RarLroaDs, THE CONFLICT BETWEEN STATE 
AND FEDERAL REGULATION OF, 63: 191-8. 
RaILRoADs, SOUTHERN, AND INDUSTRIAL 

DEVELOPMENT, 35: 99-104. 

Rarmroap Stocks aS INVESTMENTS, 35: 
646-56. 

RarLroaps, TRAFFIC AGREEMENTS BETWEEN 
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185-93. 

RartRoaD Work, THe DESIRABILITY OF A 
CoLLEGE EpvUcATION FOR, 28: 124-9. 

RarLroaD ZoNE-TaRiFF SYSTEM IN AUSTRIA, 
1: 344-9. 

Railways: 3: 641; 4: Sup. S., 93, 25-31; 
9: 107-16; 11: 189, 421; 15: 41-50, 355-80; 
19: 89; 23: 46-8, 121-40; $2: 97; 44: 1; 
50: 43; 51: 161, 204; 59: 274-7, 279-80; 
63: 155-8, 160-7, 174, 207-9, 211-12; 
Africa, 28: 121-40; Australia, 12: 197; 28: 
121-40; Belgium, 19: 108-13; Buffalo, 22: 
528; Canada, 1: 16; capitalization, 5: 348; 
Chicago, 20: 356-69; China, 39: 48, 93, 155; 
competition, 8: 131; 11: 331; electric, 53: 
163; elevated, 51: 171-204; employees, 6: 
424-68; England, 4: Sup. 8., ’93, 26, 28; 
fares, 11: 324-52; foreign, 28: 121-40; 
France, 11: 325; 23: 121-40; 59: 273-4; 
Germany, 59: 273-4; Great Britain, 28: 
121-40; Italy, 23: 121-40; Massachusetts, 
14: 382; Mexico, 22: 531-2; New South 
Wales, 22: 386; New York, 11: 421; 
Nicaragua Canal, 7: 47; O 7: 144; 
Pacific, 8: 259-303; Providence, 22: 384-5; 
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Sup. S., ’93, 62-72; securities, 63: 166-7; 

Sherman law, 63: 160; South America, 27: 
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pended, 51: 161; Switzerland, 18: 143-72, 
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‘Transportation. 
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ING, 11: 324-52. 
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IN AMERICAN, 22: 475-90. 
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07. 
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156. 
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Rate Maxine, Prussian Raitway, AND Its 
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PORTATION, 55: 205-31. 
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Rationalism, 44: Sup. N., 12, 3. 

Rau, K. H., 4: Sup. Mch., ’94, 34, 38, 41, 52-3, 
120, 122-3. 

Reading Railroad, 4: Sup. S., ’93, 8, 78. 
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177-8, 189, 191-2, 202, 207-10; 62: 129. 
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Security, 30: 350-73. 
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System, 23: 55-83. 
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29: 450-5. 
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462-5. 
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GOVERNMENT, 31: 203-18. 

RECLAMATION AND DRAINAGE, 35: 77-80. 

RECLAMATION OF LANDs, THe LeGat Pros- 
LEMS OF, BY MEANS OF IRRIGATION, 33: 
664-76. 

Recreation: 3: 278; 28: 464-5; 34: 32; 35: 
304-21, 325, 350-68, 382-5, 401-8, 436- 
40; 35: Sup. Mch., °10, 68; 87: Sup. 
M., "11, 85-90; 40: 39-47, 175-90; 41: 272; 
51: 210; 62: 140-3; Boston, 16: 220; Chi- 
cago, 35: 304-21; Detroit, 62: 140; forests, 
35: 241-7; Los Angeles, 35: 426-35; play- 
grounds, 34: 33-42; Providence, 21: 485; 
rural, 40: 146. See Parks, Playgrounds. 

RecreEaTION. THE APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN 
35: 393-400. 

RecrREATIVE CENTERS OF Los ANGELES, 
CALIFORNIA, 35: 426-35. 

RECREATION, Crry PLANNING AND THE Pros-— 
LEM OF, 51: 208-15. 

RECREATION DEVELOPMENTS IN CHICAGO 
Parks, 35: 304-21. 

RECREATION FACILITIES, PUBLIC,35: Mch.,’10. 

RECREATION Factuities, EpUCATIONAL VALUE 
or Pusuic, 35: 350-6. 

RECREATION FACILITIES AND THE IMMIGRANT, 
Our, 35: 357-67. 

RECREATION Faciiitres, THE PARKS AND, 


IN THE UNITED States, 85: 217-28. 
RecreaTion Factuit1es, THe UNUSED ASSETS 
or Our Pusuic, 85:382-5. 
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RecreationaL Faciuities, Unit Costs 
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RecREATION. THE Frecp anp Forest Cius 


or Boston, 35: 409-19. 

Recreation Grounps, NATIONAL Forests 

AS, 35: 241-7. 

Recreation. “Heme Park” or THE 

ETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF THE 

CoMMONWEALTH IN DRESDEN, 35: 441-8. 

RECREATION AND PvuBLIC Morauity, Porv- 
LAR, 34: 32-42. 

Recreation, A Socrauizine Factor, RuRAt, 
40: 175-90. 

RecrEATION. Srerra Cuivs, 35: 420-5. 

RecrEATION. THe SouTHERN APPALACHIAN 
Park Reserve as A NATIONAL P.Lay- 
GROUND, 35: 401-8. 

Red Cross, 38: 90-3. See Accidents, Safety. 
Rep Cross MEASURES FOR THE PREVENTION 
or Disasters, 38: 90-3. 

Redern, Count, 4: Sup. Mch., ’94, 71. 

Reprietp, C. America’s Inter- 
national Trade as Affected by the European 
War, 60: 1-16. 

Reep, Cuester A. Peaceable Boycotting, 
5: 28-47. 

Reep, Henry S. Fi inancing the Cotton Crop, 
35: 16-24. 

Reeve, C. H. Preventive Legislation in 
Relation to Crime, 3: 223-34. 

Referendum: 4: 452; 6: ~, 365; 7: 110; 11: 

180; 29: Sup. Mch., ’ 6-7, 14, 18, 20, 

25, 51, 86-9; 41: 282; a: 3, 8, i1-13, 19-20, 

23-4, 28, 30, 37, 69-71, 73, 83-7, 89, 91, 

94-9, 101, 104-5, 108, 110-78, 186, 191, 

209, 214, 283-4; California, 13: 131; Great 

Britain, 43: 69; judicial, 48: 283-4; Michi- 

gan, 43: 155-7; municipal, 2: 339; 8: 199; 

New Mexico, 43: 86-104; South Dakota, 

43: 89; Switzerland, 12: 324; 48: 134. 

See Democracy, Direct legislation, Initia- 

tive. 

RererenpumM, Law MAKING BY PoPULAR 
VoTe OR THE AMERICAN, 2: 324-44. 
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REFERENDUM AND Recaut, Tue INITIATIve, 
43: 17-31. 
Rererenpvum, Tue INITIATIVE AND, IN Com- 
MISSION CitTrEs, 38: 823-32. 
REFERENDUM AND RECALL, FUNCTIONS OF 
THE INITIATIVE, 43: 3-16. 
REFERENDUM, MAINe’s EXPERIENCE WITH 
THE INITIATIVE AND, 48: 159-78. 
REFERENDUM AND INITIATIVE IN MICHIGAN, 
Tue, 43: 146-58. 
REFERENDUM AMENDMENTS, THE INITIATIVE 
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43: 191-202. 
REFERENDUM, Some CONSIDERATIONS UPON 
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203-15. 
REFERENDUM, PROVISIONS FOR STATE-WIDB 
INITIATIVE AND, 43: 81-109. 
REFERENDUM AND RecaLL IN SWITZERLAND, 
Tue Initiative, 43: 110-45. 
NpDUM, THE WISCONSIN PLAN FOR THE 

INITIATIVE AND, 43: 179-90. 
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CurRENcY, 31: 367-71. 

Rerorm, THE Osstacies TO CurRRENCY, 81: 
454-9. 

Rerorm, Hovusine, Turovcs Lecisiation, 
51: 68-77. 

REFORM OF THE INDIVIDUAL, THE, 46: 61-5, 

RerorM Lasor, 46: 35-9. 

REFORM MOveMENTs, THe Basis oF Pres- 
ENT, 21: 238-51. 

Rerorm MoveMENT IN Cuicaco, Tue, 25: 
235-47. 

REFORM MOveEMENT, SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
RECENT, IN PHILADELPHIA, 27: 180-90. 
Rerorm Mov EMENT, SOME Soctan EFrrects 

OF A, 28: 405-10. 
Reronw, MonicipaL NOMINATION, 25: 203- 
17. 


REFORM. NATIONALIZATION OF MUNICIPAL 
MOoveEMENTs, 21: 252-60. 

RerorM ORGANIZATIONS, A SyMPOSIUM ON, 
27: 400-15. 

REFORM, PRINCIPLES OF, IN PENAL Law, 21: 
419-25. 

RerorM, Prison Lasor, in New JERSEY, 46: 
154-60. 

RerorM, PUBLICITY AND, 
143-54. 

Rerorm, THe VALUE or IN, 29: 
87-92. 

Rerorm, Tae Resvtts or, 21: 221-37. 

Rerorm, Recent IN TENEMENT- 
House, 23: 297-310. 

Rerorm, THE Minimum WAGE AS A PART OF 
A PRoGRAM FOR Soci, 48: 3-12. 

— sociale en France, 4: Sup. Mch., 
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Rerorms, Evection: THe TREND TOWARD 
Democracy, 28: 411-41. 

Rerorms, ELECTION METHODS AND, IN PHILA- 
DELPHIA, 17: 181-204. 

Reform schools, see Reformatories. 

Reformatories, 20: 455; 21: 330-1; 22: 540; 
23: 563-5; 38: Sup. Jy., "11, 105-7; 46: 
70; 52:90. See Prisons. 

RerorMatory, THE WorKHOUSE AS A, 46: 
99-104. 

REFRESHMENTS IN Parks, Music AND, 85: 
386-92. 

Refrigeration, 48: 163; 50: 6, 14, 44, 48, 64, 
66; 50:2. See Cold storage. 

REFRIGERATION, Some Aspects or Foop 
CONSERVATION BY, 50: 44-7. 

REFRIGERATION, PREVENTION OF WASTE AND 
SEASONAL PRICE FLUCTUATIONS THROUGH, 
506: 48-56. 

ee 2: 743; 9: 243; 29: Sup. Mch., 
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Re ee 4: Sup. S., °93, 54, 57-61; 15: 
Sup. M., ’00, 61; 32: 235, 240; 42: 83, 98, 
107, 109, 113-5, 144-5, 184, 186, 190, 235, 
236, 305; 53: 94-107, "262-8, 292; 57: ’9, 20, 
23-4, 26, 56-7, 64, 70-1, 83, 94- 110, 123, 
128-9, 137, 140-1, 144, 147-9, 152, 181, 
286; 59: 214, 219, <21; 63: 155-6, 158-9, 
165-6, 170-4, 213, 257; corporations, 32: 
30-3; foods, 50: 122; investigation, 11: 


225; local, 53: 86, 88; 57: 24-5, 127, 163-9; 
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57: 20, 21, 119, 180, 183-4; telephones, 58: 
67; utilities, 57: 95-6, 163-4; valuation, 53: 
97. 

REGULATION, WHat It Must AccoMPLISH IF 
Ir Is To Be PERMANENT, 57: 94-110. 

REGULATION OF Bia Business, GOVERN- 
MENT, IN THE 42: 238-45. 

No CoMBINATION WITHOUT, 
32: 240-60. 

REGULATION, CorPpoRATE—AN ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE OFrFice, 42: 284-8. 

REGULATION BY STATE AND NaTION, Corpo- 
RATION, 32: 235-9. 

REGULATION OF FoREIGN COMMERCE BY THE 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 32: 
157-84. 

oF Gas Service, Some N 
ON THE, 53: 278-84. 

REGULATION OF SPECULATION, 
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Memoria Institute, 5: 377-97. 

Unemployment: 3: 666; 5: 1-27; 6: 190, 
347 ; 27: 342; 34: 91; 35: Sup. Mch., "10, 75; 
87: Sup. M.,"11, 34; 59: 125-6, 148-63, 165, 
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